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ABSTRACT 

All personal disorganization is a sign of lack of preparedness in social interest. Indi- 
vidual psychology has shown the individual as a whole, expressing his special ‘‘style of 
life’? as a unit related to the problems of social contact, occupation, and love and 
marriage. Human life expresses itself in movement and direction toward a successful 
solution of outer and inner confrontations. The ‘‘style of life’’ of an individual is wholly 
accomplished in the child at an early age. Failures never deteriorate in their style; the 
degree of social interest, ability, and co-operation and contribution are never dimin- 
ished. There are two ways of decreasing failures among individuals: one is by diminish- 
ing the burden and the confrontations put upon the individual and the masses; the 
other is by creating a new institution for increasing the social interest during the time of 
childhood. Our aim should be to make the schools the center of social progress. 

It is probably the wisest thing to find out the view or the philoso- 
phy of life among all the different schools of thought. It may be 
perhaps the view of a fighter, of a friendly fellow-man, of a disap- 
pointed getting type, of a deep and strong religious feeling, of a 
moralistic opinion, or of a scientific judgment of the inescapable 
evolution of mankind. 

Individual Psychology prefers the last standpoint in its critical 
views. Knowing this special fact and its exclusive tendencies, 
Individual Psychology is therefore able to justify all its conclusions. 

Reducing all the failures to short well-known classifications which 
are well known because common sense has simplified the grouping, 
we may mention problem children, neurotics and psychotics, sui- 
cides, criminals, sexual perverts, drunkards, drug addicts, and prosti- 
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tutes. We judge them failures because they do not meet the expec- 
tations of socially interested people. Their deviations appear when 
they meet any problem of life which demands more social interest 
for its solution than they have acquired. Not prepared, they believe 
or are sure that they are blocked. But life with its inherent and 
vulnerable structure of striving for a successful achievement does 
not permit a standstill. Either the shock results prevail or a certain 
degree of continuing activity gives rise to an antisocial solution. 

The dangerous corners in the way of persons whose social interest 
has been frustrated are the following three: social contact, occupa- 
tion, and love and marriage. 

The way to behave toward others is the problem of individuals 
living in association with others. Notwithstanding many varieties, 
the right solution is dependent upon a sufficient degree of social 
interest. This degree of social interest is the main characteristic 
of each person and is involved in all his actions. 

Since we live on a poor earth crust, the relation between man and 
cosmos means work in the division of labor. In the view of the 
salvation of mankind it means how to be useful. Deviations of per- 
sons not socially interested are delinquency, laziness, lack of pre- 
paredness. This problem, like the first one, can be made so difficult 
that the average person could not endure it. 

The problem of love and marriage can be rightly solved only by 
two persons on a basis of equality in a mutual devotion and in a 
final decision. If they are not prepared in social interest they fail. 
Failures are in a secret or open resistance, making this task for two 
persons a matter for one. Perversions are signs of a continued per- 
sistence in the primary phase of the sexual function; deficiencies 
are signs of an incomplete secondary phase. Every love affair or 
marriage mirrors the welfare of the future generation. Among fail- 
ures this interest is always missed. 


ALL PERSONAL DISORGANIZATION IS SIGN OF A LACK OF 
PREPAREDNESS IN SOCIAL INTEREST 
Individual psychology has shown the individual as a whole, 
expressing his special “style of life’ as a unit related with the out- 
side problems mentioned above. Analyzing this unit means dis- 
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rupting the whole into parts and giving these parts man-made 
names. These parts are considered like a textbook definition and 
perceived in the special view of the observer. So it happens with all 
inner contents, such as perception, sensation, feeling, emotion, 
instincts, drives, consciousness and unconsciousness, and reflexes. 
The same questionable facts can be seen in dealing with inherited 
abilities and environmental influences. Statistics can give only a 
certain probability without taking notice of the multifold varieties. 
The special observed individual cannot be judged with the measure 
of probability. Stated experiences of the observed are not looked 
at in their ambiguity but are taken rather in the interpretation of 
the observer. This deplorable fact misleads the individual and the 
observer, both interpreting in the language of common sense, which 
is not always at the base of the importance of experiences and their 
consequences. The style of life seems to be the great power which 
makes experiences and their consequences, giving them their value, 
and is surely more fundamental in the building-up of a personality 
than inheritance and environment. Even in such illnesses as psy- 
choses and endocrine disturbances the “‘style of life’’ prevails. 

All human abilities are inherited, and it is only a justified guess to 
insist in different degrees. From this assertion must be excluded 
feeble-minded, sick persons who are deficient in a high degree of the 
tools of the brain and of the endocrine glands. All inherited possi- 
bilities and all influences of the body, all environmental influences, 
including educational application, are perceived, assimilated, di- 
gested, and answered by a living and striving being, striving for a 
successful achievement in his own view. The subjectiveness of the 
individual, his special “style of life,’’ and his conception of life mold 
and shape all these influences. The individual life collects all these 
influences and uses them as provocative bricks in building a totality 
which aims toward a successful goal in relating itself to outside 
problems. This provocation, as also the child’s meaning of life and 
his meaning of himself, are creations of the mostly forgotten child, 
independent of the facts in the light of common sense and inde- 
pendent of the interpretation of common sense. 

These bricks cannot be considered as static and cannot be sepa- 
rated from life. They do not exist as entities, but life in its different 
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qualities is experienced by the observer as if there were such differ- 
ent parts of life, which are made entities artificially by giving them 
more or less adequate names. In analyzing them they are per- 
ceived unfortunately by a common-sense standard, or, worse than 
this, in the biased and presupposed view of the observer. These 
bricks in the current of life have meaning and direction, but these 
qualities are given to them only by the “style of life,” which must 
be found as the moving unit. Otherwise, left to bricks without dis- 
tinct quality, direction, or aim, life would be an insoluble task. All 
scientists more or less have felt this and have brought to life these 
man-made notions by animating them with their own breath, mak- 
ing them egos, daimons, unconsciousness, or even spirits. So they 
seem sometimes to be rational, sometimes irrational, but very rarely 
complete parts of the whole, formed and molded by it. I, myself, 
as the inventor of the “inferiority complex” have never thought of it 
as of a spirit, knowing that it has never been in the consciousness or 
unconsciousness of the patient but only in my own consciousness, 
and have used it rather for illumination so that the patient could 
see his attitude in the right coherence. 

I do not know more about human life than others, but I can see 
that it expresses itself in movement and direction toward a success- 
ful solution of outer and inner confrontations. The direction in using 
all human qualities is characterized by the subjectively expected 
goal of a perfect achievement and by the degree of social interest. 
As in physics we cannot measure any movement without relating it 
toward another space, so in Individual Psychology this other space 
is the social organization of mankind and its supposedly eternal 
demands. Different degrees and varieties of activity are also in- 
herent in the structure of this striving individual life. 

The crucial point now is that the direction toward a successful 
achievement is the creation of the child at an early age. We are able 
to find out after the third or fourth year of age of a child how he has 
used the bricks in creating his “style of life”; and the question arises: 
What is the best direction for a successful achievement? What is 
really success? We cannot expect a child at this age in his relation 
to the narrow circle of his family to answer sufficiently; or at least 
not often. Examining the chosen direction of individuals we find 
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thousands of different answers. Whatever the chosen direction, 
behind it is the conception of life and the style of living, the creation 
of the forgotten child, his independent creation forgotten so long as 
the bricks only are considered. Whoever considers the inside con- 
tents as valid enough and qualified for understanding a personal- 
ity overlooks the nearly limitless possibilities of the creative power 
of the child and inclines toward pseudo-problems, such as ambiv- 
alence, disintegration, and so forth. 

As I pointed out before, all the problems of life have a strong 
social value. The individual has to be prepared for a right, normal, 
worth-while, and successful solution. It means that he has to pos- 
sess a sufficient degree of social interest. Therefore, the brick which 
we call “inherited possibility of social interest’ must be made living 
and working. Such a state of mind and attitude give him more than 
a feeling of social interest; he behaves as a part of the whole of man- 
kind, he feels at home in a conception as near as possible to the real 
world, he has courage and common sense, which are social functions, 
frustrated among all failures. He is ready to accept advantages of 
our social life and is a good loser whenever disadvantages cross his 
way. He is and wants to be the master of his fate with an effective 
regard for the welfare of others. 

The “‘style of life” of an individual is wholly accomplished in the 
first childhood and is not changed so long as the individual does not 
understand the unavoidable discrepancies in regard to the ines- 
capable demands of the social problems. I do not doubt that some 
persons through experience bring their mistaken style nearer to a 
social adaptation, but always only if their common sense (a social 
function) is working for improvement. Otherwise the failures we 
observe have not changed in the least degree. 

An interesting fact which can be found is that failures never de- 
teriorate in their style, that the degree of social interest, the ability 
of co-operation and contribution are never diminished. I know that 
this assertion will be accepted with great astonishment, but, if we 
have understood that the “exogenic fact” brings out the appearance 
of the constant lack of social interest and that in a favorable situa- 
tion the individual is not tested, we find clearly that we continually 
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forget the “potential failure,” who is always endangered in a con- 
fronting situation of becoming an accomplished failure. 

There are two ways of decreasing failures among individuals in 
their lifetime. The first way is more apparent and seems to be more 
apt regarding the state of mind of our generation. That is to dimin- 
ish the burden and the confrontations put upon the individual and 
the masses. This seems to be much more convincing because the 
complicated, overstrained life of our time attacks immediately and 
is rightly felt often too hard and unjust. Unemployment, the threat 
of war, insecurity of old age, of the future of the children, etc., 
continually produce problems of progress or of regression according 
to the wishes and hopes of relief in the mind of the individual and 
of the masses. Too great social pressure regarding social relations, 
occupation, or love problems will always be fought by the individual 
and by masses like an epidemic and rattlesnakes. But the degree 
of the pressure which is felt and resisted is contrasted by the degree 
of readiness and preparedness to cope with difficulties. The more the 
individual is socially adjusted, therefore equipped with courage, the 
greater his efforts to co-operate and to contribute for the benefit of 
the community in developing himself for doing his best. The worth 
and value of a mass movement are also determined by the social 
preparedness of the people and can be measured only by its contribu- 
tion to the welfare of mankind. If the life and evolution of man- 
kind in their final outcome really mean co-operation and contribu- 
tion, then in the lapse of time all personal efforts and all mass move- 
ments are doomed, if not directed, toward the welfare of mankind. 

There is no doubt that the present generation is lacking in the 
right degree of social interest, which constitutes also a lack of cour- 
age and common sense. The failures in solving problems which are 
invariably social problems sometimes occur in an active, unsocial 
striving and sometimes in a more passive, unsocial retreat, and are 
termed failures because they surpass the limits of tolerance of the 
social interest of the community. The better socially adjusted 
individual or group is at a disadvantage in the struggle. Their feeling 
of being in the right lets them sleep quietly. The unsocial or anti- 
social individual or group is always more restless and alert in plan- 
ning attacks. The lazy, slowly moving, and undecided people, 
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wishing only to live like a worm in an apple, are an easy prey of the 
more active antisocial group. The inescapable progress of mankind 
finally re-establishes the conquest of social interest, but sometimes 
after a long time compared with the life-span of an individual. 
Socially interested individuals and groups should be aware of this 
continual danger to mankind and to democracy. 

The second way of decreasing failures does not minimize the 
emergency need of relieving all kinds of unnecessarily increased 
burdens, but it is concerned specially with two questions: Who is 
able to find for himself and for others the right direction toward the 
welfare of the human family if not the socially adjusted individual? 
And, which direction would be chosen in a mass movement if the 
power behind it would not lead toward the evolution of mankind? 

The second way aims toward a new institution in the history of 
mankind which would be an institution for increasing the social 
interest during the time of childhood. As I have explained, the 
degree of social interest stops after three or four years of age and 
persists in the same quantity and quality through the whole life so 
long as the individual does not understand the mistake in his con- 
ception of life. All efforts made until now appear to be insufficient. 
Medical care, law enforcement, education, and even religious teach- 
ing have not brought about the desired results. The reason for this 
lack of achievement lies in the fixed misconceptions of individuals 
since childhood, the misconceptions undetected by the individuals 
themselves, by their educators, and by their fellow-men. The treat- 
ment or cure comes after the accomplished results of failures and is 
applied individually. As I have tried to prove in a scientific way, all 
failures of individuals and of masses and all their failing accomplish- 
ments are always failures because of a lack of social interest, and 
their improvement can come only when their social interest in- 
creases—a statement which agrees with the findings of all socially 
interested psychologists, psychiatrists, and sociologists. 

But the best results of scientific works are futile so long as they 
are not put to work, so long as a method to apply them has not been 
found. This method for our views is an institute for improved social 
interest. Of course, the first thought of people agreeing with it 
would be to teach the parents. This would be too long a way and 
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would need many more experts than we could find. But in nursery 

schools and in all other schools we could make the children fitted for 

a greater social interest if they are found to be lacking in it. This 

work could not be accomplished without the help of teachers trained 

in these efforts and taught by well-selected experts. All the schools 

would then become the center of the social progress of the next 

generation, who would not only be fitted to carry on a more socially | 
adjusted life but would be enabled to cope with confronting prob- 

lems better than we are. And, searching for a way of progress, they 

would always find a direction toward the welfare of mankind. 

It is entirely justified to raise the question what could be done 
now for the present generation in connection with the plan out- 
lined above. If we consider the tremendous army of teachers who 
would be qualified for the education of social interest, their unavoid- 
able influence toward the parents and families of the children, the 
spreading of such a new spirit in all other welfare institutions and 
agencies, in all the religious and political movements, we cannot 
doubt that our time also would greatly benefit. 

I know all the contradictions which can be raised. I have exam- 
ined them thoroughly and have found them easy to overcome. I be- 
lieve it to be essential to make such a concentrated effort if mankind 
is to reach a better stage. The best solution I could find for diminish- 
ing the unnecessary evils of individuals and of mankind would be 
this institute with its aim to make the schools the center of social 
progress. 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS AND SOCIAL 
DISORGANIZATION 


FRANZ ALEXANDER 


ABSTRACT 


Social processes consist of the interaction of biologically independent individuals. 
This interaction can only be described and understood in terms of psychology. Hence 
sociology and the psychology of the individual belong close together. Yet sociology and 
psychology developed independently. Recently recognition of the necessity of inte- 
gration of both disciplines is increasing. The first attempts at applying a psychological 

int of view in sociology and a sociological point of view in psychology are character- 
ized by grave methodological errors. One of these errors may be called “‘psychoanalyz- 
ing society’’; another, ‘“‘the sociological point of view in psychiatry.”’ Demonstration of 
the fallacies contained in these two procedures is made. A correct application of psycho- 
analytic concepts to sociology is proposed. The historical-cultural-economic under- 
standing of social situations should be combined with the knowledge of emotional 
mechanisms according to which individuals react to their social situation. The prac- 
tical significance of psychoanalytic knowledge for the solution of actual social problems 
is suggested, demonstrating that neurotic mechanisms (primarily, projections) aggra- 
vate those emotional tensions between individuals, classes, and nations that exist 
on the sociological basis of their clashing interests. 


I. THE RELATION OF THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL TO SOCIAL PHENOMENA 

Social life is lived by biologically independent individuals. Since 
the constituent parts of what is called society or a group are indi- 
vidual human beings, the logical postulate is inevitable that the na- 
ture of social organization is dependent upon the nature of its con- 
stituent units—upon human nature. Consequently knowledge of the 
social processes must depend upon knowledge of the individual. The 
interrelationship of the individuals, what we call their social life, is 
based upon psychological processes such as communication of 
thought; consequently the knowledge of these interrelationships is 
dependent upon psychological knowledge. In spite of this close re- 
lationship between them, sociology and psychology have developed 
to an amazing degree independently of each other since the time 
when they emancipated themselves from their common matrix, 
philosophy. Sociology deals with phenomena considered specifically 
social, pertaining to the interrelationships of individuals in organ- 
ized groups; psychology deals with what might be called the private 
inner processes of the individual—with his sense perceptions, intel- 
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lectual faculties, memory, and recently also with his love life, sor- 
rows, hopes, and fears. The relative absence of psychology from 
social science and the seeming disregard of specific sociological facts 
in the psychology of the individual (in the following we might con- 
centrate ourselves on its most developed form, psychoanalysis) can 
be explained by a tacit inclusion of certain psychological principles 
in sociological studies and the tacit recognition of sociological con- 
cepts in psychoanalysis and psychiatry. Such a basic sociological 
concept, namely, that individuals live in groups in order to facilitate 
the satisfaction of their fundamental biological needs by co-operation 
and division of labor or in order to defend themselves more effec- 
tively against a common external enemy means the recognition of a 
fundamental psychological fact, the drive for self-preservation. Sim- 
ilarly, the study of family presupposes a sexual instinct, and the 
theory of supply and demand implies subjective needs and desires. 

In psychoanalysis, again, we operate constantly with sociological 
concepts. The theory of personality formation tacitly assumes the 
existence of certain historically determined cultural ideals and re- 
quirements (tradition) which through parental influence are trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. The incorporation within the 
personality of these traditional normative principles is what we call 
“‘conscience”’ or “superego.” 

In the first rough approach sociology could deal with psychological 
factors and psychology with sociological factors as invariable con- 
stants. The instinct of self-preservation, and the sexual instinct, are 
to a high degree similar in all human beings and can be considered 
as relatively unchanged during the history of civilization, and there- 
fore could be dealt with in sociology as constant factors. The extreme 
variety of group phenomena as laid down in history is not due to 
changes in the nature of self- or race-preserving forces (biological 
forces) but to changes in the social (economico-political) interrela- 
tionships of the individuals to one another, and to changes in group 
attitudes that have developed from social relationships. 

Similarly, the psychoanalyst could roughly consider the general 
cultural patterns as constant factors to which all his patients are 
similarly exposed because he had to deal with individuals belonging 
largely to the same Western civilization. 
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Obviously only the very first and roughest approach could justify 
the assumption of the constancy of psychological factors in social 
research or of the constancy of cultural patterns in psychology. With 
the development of both sciences the need for a more explicit recog- 
nition of those factors which hitherto have been dealt with as con- 
stant is obviously growing. Hence the need for more explicit recog- 
nition of cultural factors in psychoanalysis and the equally strong 
demand among sociologists for a more precise knowledge of those 
psychological processes which are the substratum of all sociological 
phenomena. 

Examples of this mutual need of each field for a more precise 
knowledge of the other field are extremely numerous, and I shall refer 
to only one example in each field.” 

The study of the careers of certain types of neurotic criminals has 
shown for instance that their criminal actions are motivated by irra- 
tional and emotional factors identical with those which in other 
cases do not lead to criminal behavior but to neurosis or psychosis. 
Resentment against the authority (father), envy, sense of inferiority, 
need for prestige, sense of guilt and fear, play just as important a 
role in certain criminal careers as they do in some neuroses or psy- 
choses. The comparative study of criminal careers together with 
statistical and sociological studies leads to the assumption that the 
different social situations of the individuals suffering from the same 
emotional conflict is of great significance in determining whether 
neurosis or criminal behavior will result.” If an individual suffering 
from ill-digested infantile hostilities and resentments against the 
members of the family has reason, because of his social handicaps, to 
replace his original hostilities with an aggressive antisocial behavior, 
he will be more likely to develop into a criminal than into a neurotic. 
This explains why the overwhelming majority of criminals come 
from social groups that are underprivileged economically and also 
in other respects. On the other hand, the early experiences of a child 


t The necessity of integrating psychological knowledge of the individual with socio- 
logical concepts is comprehensively stated in Ernest W. Burgess, ““The Cultural Ap- 
proach to the Study of Personality,’’ Mental Hygiene, XVI, No. 2 (April, 1930), 307-25. 

This article also contains a careful review of the literature in this field up to 1930. 

? Franz Alexander and William Healy, Roots of Crime (New York: Knopf, 1935); 
Clifford Shaw, Delinquency Areas (Chicago: University of Chicago Press). 
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might be of such a nature that in any social situation he will develop 
into a criminal; not all criminals come from slum districts. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the specific social position of an individual 
determines his behavior only to a certain degree. So far as one is 
contented with averages one might say that the likelihood of a 
criminal career is greater in the economically underprivileged strata 
of the population. If we want, however, to understand the personal- 
ity development of one particular individual, the knowledge of his 
social position will not be sufficient. Certain emotional experiences 
of his childhood, which may occur in any social group, may result in 
a personality for whom aggressive antisocial behavior is an inner 
necessity independent of social position. 

The sociologist who is interested in group behavior—that is to 
say, in behavior which is common to most of the members of a 
group—will have to explain these common features in behavior from 
common factors which all group members share, such as their social 
position. At the same time he may neglect certain individual dif- 
ferences between the group members. But just these individual dif- 
ferences might be important for a clinician who has to deal with the 
criminal son of an old patrician family or with a very conventionally 
behaved compulsion neurotic coming from a slum district where 75 
per cent of the youngsters are delinquent and not neurotic. 

Thus we begin to realize the importance of differentiating between 
the task of the sociologist and that of the psychologist in order to 
avoid confusion. The psychoanalyst who tries to explain crime in 
general from such a universal phenomenon as the Oedipus Complex 
without paying attention to the specific social situation of the major- 
ity of those individuals who become criminal makes an error similar 
to that of the sociologist who, studying one particular criminal ca- 
reer instead of investigating the specific family situation, contents 
himself with speaking of the influence of general cultural patterns, 
which may be typical for a certain group but are absent in just the 
particular family in which this criminal individual in question has 
happened to grow up. The delinquent may come from a social group 
in which most families have a puritanical philosophy, whereas the 
patient’s own family may have an attitude atypical for this group— 
for example, one of free-thinking and atheism. As a rule, the psycho- 
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analyst is interested in individual cases, the sociologist in group 
phenomena, and therefore the psychoanalyst must pay attention to 
all individual features of the environment, the sociologist mainly to 
the features common for all members of a group.? But whenever the 
psychoanalyst is called upon to deal not with problems of individual 
therapy but with the problem of the frequency of a certain type of 
neurosis or delinquency in a given community, then he also must 
recognize the common featuresin the environmental influences which 
are characteristic for the community. In other words, he must recog- 
nize them as historically determined and traditionally transmitted 
attitudes: cultural patterns. 

We turn now to an example which illustrates the necessity for soci- 
ology to formulate more precisely the psychological motivations of 
human behavior beyond generalizations such as that human beings 
are driven by hunger and sex. The theory of historical materialism, 
for example, tries to explain the individual’s ideological orientation, 
for instance his political attitude, primarily from his economic situa- 
tion. More precisely, individuals who belong to the ruling classes 
will necessarily have a conservative attitude opposing social changes 
whereas the underprivileged classes, so far as they are class conscious, 
will necessarily have a revolutionary ideology. This political theory 
is founded on the tacit acceptance of a now antiquated rationalistic 
psychology, which recognizes only those motivations which are based 
on rational insight. It assumes that human beings act rationally ac- 
cording to their interest, mainly according to their economic inter- 
est, provided they know their interests. (Note the emphasis on class 
consciousness!) 

This theory in spite of certain scientific merits cannot account for 
this historically so-important fact that revolutionary leaders often 
come from the upper classes, due to some deep hatred of authority 
that has originated from their emotional experiences during child- 
hood and not from their social situation. I quote this example be- 
cause it cannot be discarded with the argument that for sociology 
only the average attitudes and not the exceptions are important. 
Revolutionary leaders are not unimportant exceptions but highly 


3 This methodological principle has been clearly developed by Erich Fromm in 
his Die Entwicklung des Christusdogmas (Vienna, International Psychoanalytical Press, 
1931), pp. 4-8. 
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important facts of great historical consequence. The economic fac- 
tors may be important in determining current ideologies and po- 
litical attitudes but they are by no means the only, and in certain 
cases not even the most important, determining factors. Nor 
can the materialistic social theory explain why masses may blindly 
follow leaders who promise them security and may even indorse 
policies of their leader that are contrary to their ultimate economic 
interest. Without the knowledge of the passive dependent love of 
the son for the father, which is duplicated in the relation of follower 
to leader, this phenomenon, so common and historically so impor- 
tant, cannot be explained. This passive love and admiration of the 
leader can be, under certain social conditions, so strong as to over- 
whelm rational insight which would command a different political 
attitude. Freud correctly considers this emotional attachment of 
the group members to the leader as the most fundamental sociologi- 
cal phenomenon, the basis of every group formation.‘ 

A sociology which considers human beings as rational automatons 
who always choose the most reasonable behavior in order to satisfy 
their hunger is a false construction and explains the obvious error in 
most social theories. Human psychology cannot be dealt with so 
summarily as is typical of most sociological thought. Especially the 
so-called irrational factors, certain emotional reactions which do not 
follow the rules of intellectual thinking, cannot be disregarded in the 
study of group phenomena. The types of emotional reactions are ex- 
tremely variable and are determined by a complex variety of factors 
—such as the fundamental dynamic organization of human personal- 
ity transmitted through heredity, the external influences of family 
life, later educational influences,-and the social situation of the indi- 
vidual. Among the external influences one can again differentiate 
between so-called cultural patterns (ideological influences character- 
istic for a group) and the more accidental factors, such as the tem- 
perament of the parents, the presence or absence of one or more sib- 
lings, the emotional relationship between the parents, and many 
other highly individual factors, which vary from family to family. 

4S. Freud, Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego (Vienna: Int. Psa. Press, 


1922), translated from Massenpsychologie und Ich-Analyse (Vienna: Int. Psa. Press), 
1921. 
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The sociologist is interested mainly in group phenomena common to 
most members of a group and can mostly disregard accidental fac- 
tors; but what he cannot disregard are those underlying psychologi- 
cal mechanisms which determine every individual’s reaction to the 
social situation. 

The increasing tendency in psychoanalysis to define sociologically 
certain types of external influences upon the individual which are 
common in his group and which are determined by tradition and so- 
cial situation, and the increasing tendency in sociology to under- 
stand the psychological mechanisms underlying group behavior, are 
healthy signs of progress in both fields. It is not astonishing, how- 
ever, that the first encounter of sociology with psychology shows 
certain anomalies which are due to lack of conceptual clarity regard- 
ing the mutual relationship of the two disciplines. In the following 
these anomalies will be discussed. 


ul. “‘PSYCHOANALYZING SOCIETY” 


It is not out of courtesy that in my critical discussion I first 
turn to those psychoanalysts who try to psychoanalyze society. The 
greatest danger, I think, and the greatest confusion consists at pres- 
ent in the unsound application of psychoanalytical knowledge to 
social phenomena and not in the intrusion of the sociologist into the 
domain of psychiatry. The reason for this is that clinical psycho- 
analysis has a highly developed and standardized method to serve 
as a sound nucleus. Even those psychoanalysts who in their theoreti- 
cal discussions dilute their precise knowledge of environmental in- 
fluences and, instead of referring to specific and often quite unique 
family situations, make use of such general terms as “cultural pat- 
terns,” in their daily treatments are forced to adhere to the exact 
study of the individual features of the patient’s environment and 
development, and are forced to recognize all those sociologically 
more or less irrelevant accidental factors which are of primary impor- 
tance in the understanding and cure of neurotics and psychotics. 
Sociology, however, still lacks highly developed and standardized 
methods and is much more exposed to methodological errors by the 
assumption of a “psychiatric point of view.” 

Most of the errors of this category (“psychoanalyzing society’’) 
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come from not an explicit but rather a tacit assumption of a group 
psyche, or collective mind.’ War, for instance, is explained as the 
combined expression of the sadism and the need for punishment of 
a nation. 

Some authors try to avoid the difficulty of assuming a mystical 
super-individual group psyche by the attempt to explain historical 
events from the individual psychology of the leaders. The individual 
attitude of the leader is considered alone instead of the extremely 
divergent and often contradictory attitudes of different groups within 
the same social unit. Thus, for example, the World War is treated as 
the private affair.of the leaders. Glover writes, speaking of the 
World War: 

Nevertheless, they [the people] obviously had some glimmering of a pro- 
found psychological truth. They realised that a world war is simply an exten- 
sion of a family affair; that the Kaiser and Sir Edward Grey and Poincaré are 
merely Tom, Dick and Harry on the village green, or little Tommy, young 
Master Dick and brother Harry in the back garden, or three unbaptized turkey 
cocks swelling their wattles in the nursery.® 


Of course if the World War is equated with the individual fight of 
three or four children in a nursery, then, and then alone, it can be 
explained on the basis of individual psychology and all the sociologi- 
cal facts of war neglected. The methodological error of such an 
approach is obvious. The error consists not in considering society 
a higher form of organization of individuals, each of them governed 
by psychological principles, but in the naive identification of the 
psychological processes within one individual with group phe- 
nomena, which are the complex end-results of the behavior of many 
different individuals organized in a group.’ 

In unorganized, accidental groups, such as lynching mobs, one 
may speak correctly of an outburst of emotions of rage, the abandon- 
ment of repressions, regression to more primitive uncontrolled forms 
of behavior, etc. Such a mob can be consjdered in its activity as a 

$R. LaForgue, Libido, Angst, und Zivilisation (Vienna: Int. Psa. Ver., 1932). 

6 Edward Glover, War, Sadism and Pacifism (London: Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1933). 


7 The spurious nature of the attempts to explain group phenomena on the basis of 
analogies with individual behavior has been demonstrated by different authors; also by 
psychoanalysts, as Erich Fromm, of. cit.; and Otto Finichel, ‘““Psychoanalyse der Poli- 
tik,”’ Psa Bewegung, TV (1932), 255-68. 
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more or less homogeneous group in every member of which the same 
type of psychological processes takes place. A modern war, how- 
ever, obviously can no longer be described on the same basis. In a 
modern war, those who declare the war and those who actually en- 
gage in war activities are different persons. If one wishes to describe 
an organized war as an outburst of sadistic impulses and a regression 
to a primitive level, one must ask in whom does this sadistic out- 
burst and regression take place? In those in the war office who, after 
long rational calculations comparable to a chess game, decide for 
war, or the soldiers, the great majority of whom participate in war 
activities under coercion, with great resistance, and do not seek or 
find any instinctual gratification in it? It is quite obvious that the 
declaration of a modern organized war is the end-effect of compli- 
cated logical operations on the part of leaders who believe that they 
best serve their nation’s or particular group’s interests or prestige 
through this measure.’ So far as aggression and sadism play a role 
here, obviously they have only a secondary importance. The waris de- 
cided upon beforehand by the leaders; then follows war propaganda 
which is intended to imbue the prospective soldiers with the right 
spirit. Mob action is the direct expression of mob spirit. In war, 
mob spirit is consciously created for a political plan upon which the 
government has decided after long deliberation. That in this deci- 
sion emotional factors may play a certain role is of secondary impor- 
tance. If, for example, a dictator in order to avoid inner trouble quite 
consciously prepares a war, such a phenomenon must be considered 
rather as a rational act based on insight (no matter whether false or 
not) than one which serves the satisfaction of personal sadistic im- 
pulses. The understanding of the causes of an organized war must 
consistently be based on a knowledge of the social situation of the 
country, in which the economic structure obviously is of decisive im- 
portance. To explain it on the basis of an outbreak of sadism or 
need for punishment is utterly naive and inadequate. Repressed 
sadism and need for punishment are omnipresent in the human race, 
nevertheless wars develop only at certain historical moments. The 
situation of the whole social unit has to be considered and not the 


® Robert Waelder recognized this fact in his Aetologie und Verlauf der Massen- 
psychosen Imago, Vol. XXI (1935). 
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ubiquitous general psychological structure of the component indi- 
viduals. Destructive behavior is one characteristic of the human 
race, but only in certain historic economic and cultural situations 
will this destructiveness be expressed in the form of war. Further- 
more, it must be again emphasized that in an organized society war 
is possible without the majority of the participants expressing in it 
their own instinctual needs. Even in individual psychology it would 
be entirely false to explain every case of individual murder as aimed 
to relieve a certain amount of accumulated hostility. Often it is com- 
mitted mainly from intellectual motives, for the purpose of gain. 
Even much less is it admissable to explain every war, especially an 
organized, long-prepared war, as serving for the gratification of the 
sadism of the masses, because those that initiate and those that 
carry out the war are different individuals. This simple example 
shows the futility of attempts like that of Glover to approach the 
problem of war on the basis of analogy with individual psychology. 

It would be similarly false to explain such a group phenomenon as 
fascism by comparing it with an individual psychosis, such as mega- 
lomania or persecutory paranoia or a combination of both, even 
though certain similarities can be observed.’ An etiological explana- 
tion must be based on historical considerations approximately of the 
following nature: 

Fascism has developed in the so-called “dynamic” countries in 
which there is economic stress, lack of raw materials, and need of 
new territory and economic expansion. Fascistic ideology can be 
considered as an emergency measure in moments of revolutionary 
tension. To a downtrodden and desperate population dictators 
promise a great, glorious, and prosperous future that is supposedly 
hindered by external enemies alone, and thus create an aggressive 
spirit, inner solidarity, and a heroic willingness to endure depriva- 
tions necessary for final victory. Leaders, if they set their minds to 
remedy economic stress by imperialistic expansion, are able to 
create a fascistic war-spirit goal consciously and in a relatively 
short time. This they can do by the help of modern technique, 


® Read Bain, ‘‘Sociology and Psychoanalysis,” American Sociological Review, I, 
No. 2 (1936), 203-16. 
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press, and radio. They imbue the population with a spirit suitable 
for the accomplishment of imperialistic political aims. 

This is an entirely different and more realistic explanation of fas- 
cism than the paranoic theory. It is based on the historical politico- 
economic position of a country. It is true that some aspects of this 
spirit of self-aggrandizement and aggressiveness and also certain 
persecutory ideas in fascism might be compared with certain psycho- 
pathological phenomena in a psychosis, but, even descriptively 
seen, they are not fully identical. In the fascistic spirit, which is a 
group phenomenon, we see, for example, the acceptance of self- 
restriction, heroism, and solidarity mostly lacking in the individual 
psychosis. It is also true that the situation of the individual who 
develops megalomania and persecutory ideas and an aggressive 
attitude can in many respects be compared with the historical situa- 
tion of a group in which fascism develops. Certain individuals who 
feel thwarted will tend to cure their feelings of failure by self- 
aggrandizement in fantasy. Such individuals will also feel resent- 
ment against others, will tend to justify their hostility by attributing 
their resentment to other people, will be inclined to feel persecuted 
and attack their supposed enemies. No question that in each indi- 
vidual who assumes the fascistic ideology a similar mechanism 
takes place. Their leader methodically increases their feeling of be- 
ing thwarted, appeals to their narcissism in the form of creating a 
national narcissism, and steers their hostilities toward real or 
imagined external enemies. But this comparison of fascism with 
paranoia is not a causal explanation. It is a descriptive one. The 
etiological question is: Why does such a group phenomenon take 
place in a certain moment of historical development?. This can- 
not be explained with the help of individual psychology alone, 
but we must take into account the historical and social position 
of the group as a whole. The sociological analysis must go even 
farther than that. One cannot speak of fascism as the paranoia of a 
nation because the fascistic ideology is accepted in varying degrees 
by different individuals within the same nation. It will find more 
fertile soil in certain strata of the population according to their social 
position. The etiological or dynamic explanation of such group phe- 
nomena, therefore, must always be a historical one, cultural, politi- 
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cal, and economic history corresponding to the individual life-history 
in psychoanalysis. 

Examples of attempts on the part of psychoanalysts to understand 
social phenomena on the basis of considering the social unit as one 
magnified individual are extremely numerous. The foregoing ex- 
amples, however, will suffice here to illustrate this type of method- 
ological error. 

This error is the same which, after the introduction of physico- 
chemical aspects, has hindered and still to a certain degree retards 
the development of biology. Not that the principles of physico- 
chemistry should not be utilized in biology. Precisely to physcio- 
chemical knowledge it owes its recent developments. But paradoxi- 
cally the same physicochemical orientation, the source of greatest 
progress in the attempt to reduce biology to the chemistry of the 
nonliving substances, is responsible for impeding the understanding 
of the specific laws of the life-process. Biology has to develop its own 
specific principles which, although they are not independent of 
physicochemical principles, still do not consist in the simple applica- 
tion of those relationships between molecules which have been 
studied in nonliving systems. Every partial process within a living 
cell—such as oxidation, diffusion, reduction, etc.—follows the known 
physicochemical laws, but life consists in a specific co-ordination of 
all these partial processes. The problem of life lies precisely in the 
specific nature of this co-ordination of physicochemical processes and 
just the specificity of this configuration must be understood in order 
to understand “‘life.”*° Similarly, social life consists in a specific co- 
ordination of individual types of behavior. Therefore, sociology can- 
not be reduced entirely to individual psychology but has to develop 
its own principles to which the principles of individual psychology 
are subordinated. The configuration and interrelationship of various 
types of individual behavior are those specific phenomena which 
must be studied. The more organized and differentiated the group 
is, the greater will be the error in applying the principles of indi- 

© It is encouraging that this methodological postulate is explicitly acknowledged by 
Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins in his address to the Harvard Tercentenary Confer- 


ence of Arts and Sciences on ‘‘The Influence of Chemical Thought on Biology,” Science, 
LXXXIV, No. 2177 (September, 1936), 255-60. 
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vidual psychology without paying attention to the heterogeneous 
nature of the social system. The behavior of an accidentally formed 
group, such as a mob, can be explained still on the basis of individual 
psychological principles; a group in which the population is divided 
into employers, employees, soldiers, tillers of the soil, manufacturers, 
merchants, political leaders, etc., each with different sociological 
functions and economic interests, can no longer be considered as a 
homogeneous psychological unit. Historical phenomena are the end- 
result of the varied behavior of all these individuals who are divided 
into different political, professional, and social groups. They are no 
longer comparable with the behavior of one individual. Group ac- 
tions, like war, are the result of this complicated interaction of 
forces. 


Ill. THE “SOCIOLOGICAL ORIENTATION” IN PSYCHOANALYSIS 


Recently a new form of criticism against the standard psycho- 
analytic concepts has been repeatedly expressed by both sociologists 
and psychoanalysts." According to these critics, psychoanalysts, in 
studying the etiology of neuroses and psychoses, do not pay sufficient 
attention to those environmental influences which are represented 
by specific cultural patterns. This reproach is the more challenging 
because since its beginning psychoanalysis has been concerned pre- 
cisely with this problem: the influence of environment, especially of 
the family, upon the formation of character and mental illness. The 
main contribution of psychoanalysis to this problem consists not only 
in pointing out the importance of environmental influences in general 
but in supplying a method by which these influences can be studied 
in a specific and precise fashion. 

Much confusion is brought into this field by the lack of precise 
definition of what is meant by the expression, “environmental in- 
fluences.” 

For the sociologist this expression means mainly certain tradition- 
ally transmitted cultural patterns that determine the individual’s 
behavior in almost every manifestation of his life. It determines not 
only the social attitude in a broader sense but also an individual’s 


™T refer especially to Dollard, who devotes a whole book to this question. (John 
Dollard, Criteria for the Life History [New Haven: Yale University Press, 1935].) 
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eating habits, his excremental habits, the way he raises his children, 
and the way he treats his wife, economically and even sexually. 

For the psychoanalyst this expression means something even more 
specific. The human material with which the psychoanalyst deals is 
extremely variable. He sees a diversity of mental disturbances: 
hysterias, compulsion neuroses, neurotic criminals, paranoid indi- 
viduals, etc. With the help of his psychological microscope he sees an 
extreme variety of mental maladjustments and personalities. He 
observes that frequently these quite different types of individuals 
come not only from the same social group but even from the same 
family. He cannot be satisfied with speaking of such general influ- 
ences as are represented by cultural patterns. He must look for 
more specific factors which vary from family to family, and which 
have a different significance even within one family for the different 
children. For example, the environment of an only child is entirely 
different from that of another child who is a member of a large fam- 
ily, although both may belong to the same social group. The en- 
vironment of the oldest child is different from that of the youngest 
and from that of the middle child. Of course we speak here of a sub- 
jective or psychological environment. For the anthropologist or so- 
ciologist whose interest is focused on culture as a whole system, 
these differences are not so interesting. He studies the civilization of 
some part of Africa and compares it with one in central Australia. 
For the psychoanalyst, the object of study is the individual with his 
specific emotional problems. 

This minute study of individual life-histories shows us that the 
most important factors in personality formation are the early ex- 
periences of childhood. The nature of these emotional experiences is 
determined not only by more general factors, such as cultural pat- 
terns, but also by extremely individual factors characteristic of each 
specific family in which the child is brought up. What we learn is 
that just these individual features are of primary importance—for 
example, whether the father is temperamental and violent or weak 
and repressed; whether the mother is overindulgent, overprotective, 
or neglectful; whether she is sexually frigid toward her husband and 
consequently overaffectionate toward her children. Such personal- 
ities we find in every civilization—not only among Frenchmen, Ger- 
mans, and Americans but also among people belonging to so-called 
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primitive civilizations. An eminent anthropologist, Linton, in his 
recent book” emphasizes the interesting fact that he found the same 
type of personalities as we encounter in our Western civilization in 
very divergent cultural milieus. 

I have, however, no doubt that if we were able to compare the 
psychological structure of a large number of individuals belonging 
to different cultural milieus, we would discover certain types of 
neurotic conflicts more frequently in one culture than in another. 
But I have just as little doubt that probably in all cultures we can 
find almost the whole range of all possible conflict situations, certain 
types of conflicts prevailing in some, and others in other cultures. 
One will be able to define the specific influence of certain cultures 
only after the technique of analysis has been applied to a large num- 
ber of individuals belonging to different civilizations. 

The attempt to substitute such generalizations as “cultural pat- 
terns” for the specific details of the environmental influences upon 
the individual actually found in each individual case is not permissi- 
ble. “Cultural patterns” is a generalization of certain types of be- 
havior which are typical in certain groups. But we know that the 
individual differences can be enormous within the same civilization. 
In our Western civilization, for example, certain children may be 
trained by nursing habits that are typical only in some of the so- 
called primitive civilizations. This may contribute to the develop- 
ment of a personality type which in our civilization would be infre- 
quent and yet would be the most common type in another civiliza- 
tion. In the clinical psychoanalytic approach the main aim is to 
understand each individual in terms of his own life-history. The 
sociologist is interested in the cultural system as a whole, the clinical 
psychoanalyst in specific individuals. 

The neglect of this difference between psychoanalyst and sociolo- 
gist in regard to the object of investigation becomes a source of con- 
fusion when it is demanded that the psychoanalyst should define the 
environmental influences upon the patient in the terms of such gen- 
eralizations as cultural patterns. Horney* in a recent article feels a 
certain necessity to modify Freud’s view of the relation between cul- 


Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York: Appleton, 1936). 


8 Karen Horney, ‘“‘Culture and Neurosis,’’ American Sociological Review, I, No. 2 
(April, 1936), 221-30. 
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ture and neurosis. She describes lucidly the vicious circle created 
by the well-known conflict between competitive tendencies and the 
wish for dependence and love. Competitive tendencies create fears 
in the individual which increase his feeling of insecurity and thus his 
wish to be reassured by love. This passive attitude creates a feeling 
of inferiority and envy and thus drives him again into competitive 
aggressiveness which again creates fear and need for reassurance. 
Horney finds this common mechanism a typical example of the cul- 
tural influence of a double moral standard. The ideals of a competi- 
tive civilization are in conflict with social and religious virtues of 
modesty and a social-minded, unselfish attitude, which are in our 
times held in equally high esteem as are success and personal achieve- 
ment. For the clinician the emphasis on competitive civilization 
means very little, because this conflict might be very pronounced in 
one case and negligible in another according to the specific family 
environment of the individual. It might be a very frequent or even 
constant conflict situation, because individuals have to compete to a 
high degree in our present civilization. But what should be empha- 
sized is that acknowledging the frequency of this mechanism does not 
contribute anything to a better understanding of an individual case, 
does not increase therapeutic efficiency. Just the opposite is true: if 
the psychoanalyst begins to think in sociological terms like ‘‘com- 
petitive civilization” in treating his patients he will likely be satis- 
fied with such generalizations and neglect the study of the specific 
competitive situations as they actually occur in the playroom, in 
each case somewhat differently, depending upon specific factors, such 
as the physical and mental characteristics of the patient’s brothers 
and sisters and the parents’ personal attitudes. The discovery of the 
frequency of the “competition versus wish to be loved”’ mechanism 
in its relation to our competitive civilization, however, could be a 
contribution to sociology if the concept of a “competitive civiliza- 
tion” were more precisely defined in terms of sociology. In clinical 
psychoanalysis, however, the understanding of each individual must 
be based on the understanding of his specific experiences and not on 
knowledge of averages as represented by cultural patterns. 
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IV. THE CORRECT APPLICATION OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 


In the foregoing we have tried to evaluate critically two kinds of 
methodologically incorrect attempts to integrate the principles of 
the psychology of the individual with knowledge of social structure 
and development. 

The question is, then: What is the correct methodological rela- 
tionship between the psychology of the individual and group phe- 
nomena? We must differentiate the contribution of sociologists to 
psychoanalysis from the contribution of the psychoanalysts to soci- 
ology. It is evident by now that both the psychologist and the soci- 
ologist deal with the same sphere of phenomena, the psychologist 
focusing his interest on the understanding of individual fates, the 
sociologist on the complex end-result of the interactions between in- 
dividuals in organized groups. A simple analogy would be the differ- 
ence between two physicists, the one an imaginary superphysicist 
studying the individual course of every molecule of a gas, the other 
studying the behavior of the whole system. It is obvious that for the 
first physicist who is interested in the fate of each individual mole- 
cule, the knowledge of the temperature and the pressure of the whole 
system is of little value. He must know the kinetic energy of each 
specific molecule at every moment, each collision of the molecules 
with other molecules and with the wall of the container. The pres- 
sure of the whole gas system is the sum total of all the collisions of 
all molecules with the wall of the container. The second physicist, 
who is interested in the behavior of the system as a whole can disre- 
gard the behavior of each individual molecule and be satisfied with 
quantities (such as gas pressure) representing averages. Similarly the 
clinician, who wants to understand individual cases, cannot use soci- 
ological concepts such as cultural patterns, etc., because these are 
too general for his aims. It is entirely irrelevant for the clinician 
whether or not the atmosphere of one family is typical or extremely 
atypical, in fact unique, because the clinician is interested in one par- 
ticular patient and it is not his concern whether his case is frequent 
or infrequent, whether the patient is a typical victim of a certain 
civilization or the accidental victim of an unusual mother and an 
unusual father. And yet the psychoanalyst investigates phenomena 
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of the same scope as the sociologist merely in a more microscopic and 
individual way. Therefore the psychoanlyst, as a therapist of indi- 
vidual cases, cannot make use of sociological concepts. If he wants 
to make etiological generalizations, however, to determine, for ex- 
ample, the role of certain group attitudes in the causation of certain 
types of neuroses, then he must pay attention to features of sociologi- 
cal nature common in certain groups or periods. 

The situation is the opposite to that in individual therapy when 
the principles of individual psychology are applied to group phenom- 
ena. Here, as Fromm” has pointed out, just the common features 
among the individuals are of importance. The very definition of 
group behavior is based upon the similarity in the behavior of more 
or less different individuals. The similarity in their behavior is due 
to certain circumstances which the individuals belonging to the same 
group share with one another in spite of their individual differences. 
They might be very different personalities but they have certain 
common features as employers or employees, as executives, physi- 
cians, or tillers of the soil. Their behavior, to a certain degree at 
least, will be determined by these common facts which express spe- 
cific social functions. The study of group life is concerned mainly 
with phenomena which are determined by the common and not by 
the individual features of the group members. 

A good example of the correct application of psychoanalytic prin- 
ciples to group phenomena is Erich Fromm’s study of the changes 
in the Christian dogma during the first centuries of Christianity. 
After describing the main emotional sources of religious phenomena, 
he demonstrates that so long as Christianity was the creed of the 
persecuted pariahs its dogmas corresponded to the emotional needs 
of the downtrodden group. The belief that a man could become God 
afforded encouragement for the hope that “even the last can become 
first.”” Fromm also points out the importance of the antagonistic 
feelings toward the father-authority which contributed to the belief 
in the possibility of the son taking the place of the father: man becom- 
ing God. Later, when Christianity became officially accepted and 
became also the religion of the rulers, it no longer expressed solely 

4 Loc. cit. 
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the emotional needs of the oppressed classes. Accordingly the dogma 
changed: God was always God—and man never can become a God. 
The dogma was now influenced by the conservative attitude of the 
higher social strata. Furthermore, salvation was promised only for 
the future life. This helped to appease the discontent on earth and 
make the poor man acquiesce in his fate without active revolt against 
it. 

We see that Fromm tries to explain the change in the content of 
religious ideas by reference to the difference in the social situation of 
those who actively participated in the formulation of the dogma. I 
do not feel competent to pass a judgment upon the correctness of the 
historical details of his explanation. Fromm’s methodological pro- 
cedure, however, is unquestionably correct. The emotional needs of 
different strata of the population vary according to their social situa- 
tion; therefore one cannot describe in general terms the psychology 
of religious beliefs without considering the social condition of the 
believers. The religious needs of the rulers are different from those 
of the dispossessed. 

I have tried above to sketch a similar analysis of a political the- 
ory, that of fascism. In this case also it is of little service to compare 
it with certain individual attitudes, such as megalomania or para- 
noia. The question is why in a certain period of history, in a certain 
national unit, a particular type of ideology is inaugurated by the 
leaders and accepted by great masses. The sociologically and his- 
torically important problem is to discover those factors which explain 
why at a given time a certain psychological attitude develops and 
becomes widespread among the population, and this can only be ex- 
plained by the common and not by the individual features of the 
members of the group, in reaction to their momentary social situa- 
tion. 

What psychoanalysis offers to sociology is the knowledge of a 
great variety of psychological mechanisms, but what it cannot offer 
is the etiological explanation as to precisely which psychological 
mechanism and which emotional attitudes, of all possible ones, will 
develop at a certain historical moment in a certain group. Such an 
etiological explanation must be a historical and sociological one, it 
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must be based on the investigation of the actual status and history 
of the country as a whole, and of the social position of the groups 
that participate in a group activity and that accept or reject an 
ideology. 


V. PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE SOCIAL PROBLEM* 


The contributions of psychoanalysis which have been discussed 
in the foregoing have been of altogether theoretical nature. Psycho- 
analysis, so far as it is a therapy, however, has practical aims—the 
psychoanalyst attempts not only to understand but also to influence 
psychological processes. Can this therapeutic function of psycho- 
analysis contribute to the solution of social problems? 

It is obvious that curing neuroses might be of great importance 
if it could be carried out on a large scale. The cure of a neurotic in- 
dividual consists in helping him to bring his conflicting subjective 
needs in harmony with one another and with socially accepted group 
standards. 

Recently more and more psychotherapists have come to feel the 
increasing difficulties of individual adjustment in a period in which 
the ideological content of the cultural milieu is rapidly changing. It 
almost seems as if the majority of individuals would fail in this 
process of adjustment and become more or less neurotic. The group 
ideals are themselves rapidly changing and the individual is exposed 
to different and often conflicting ideals and standards. If this were 
true, one should consider it appropriate to attempt to change the 
environment rather than the individual. So long as neurosis was a 
relatively rare phenomenon the appropriate approach to the prob- 
lem of mental health was the therapy of those exceptional individ- 
uals who failed. If only those individuals develop a neurosis who 
have been exposed to especially unfortunate influences in their early 
emotional development, or who have a weak constitution, individual 
therapy is obviously the logical course. However, as soon as neurosis 
becomes a general phenomenon it is consistent to speak of society as 
the patient. L. K. Frank in a recent study” gives expression to this 


8 Parts of this section were included in Dr. Alexander’s address at the Biennial Con- 
ference of the National Council of Parent Education on November 12, 1936. 

%6 ‘Society as the Patient,’ American Journal of Sociology, November, 1936, pp. 
335-45. 
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opinion in a clear, convincing fashion. He sees the most universal 
cause of present mental disorder, criminality, and corruption in the 
lack of generally accepted group evaluations and ideals. Our shift- 
ing civilization does not offer to the individual a positive guide, defi- 
nite status, role, and purpose in life, and therefore the individual 
fails. Frank’s practical conclusion drawn from these premises is an 
attempt to develop new group ideals which would make adjustment 
for the individual easier. i 

The difficulty in applying this advice consists in determining what 
kind of group ideals should be developed. We have seen that group 
ideals are determined by the social and economic structure of soci- 
ety, by the cultural problems which a social unit has to face. 

In the days of the American pioneer, unyielding individualism, 
adventurous spirit, personal initiative, courage, and success were the 
most appropriate ideals for the economic conquest of a new conti- 
nent. This same pioneer ideology is no longer in accordance with a 
highly organized and standardized industrial civilization which has 
passed the phase of economic expansion. In such a society the ma- 
jority of people can no longer live up to the ideals of personal initia- 
tive and success won by courage and enterprising spirit. On the con- 
trary this new social structure requires an extreme subordination to 
powerful industrial units in which the place of the individual is 
rigidly prescribed and to a high degree restricted. The study of crim- 
inal careers has shown that, under the pressure of the highly indi- 
vidualistic traditions of the pioneer times, in the pursuit of prestige 
and success many are driven toward crime as the only remaining way 
for the display of bravado, toughness, and adventurous spirit. The 
relatively rapid transition from economic expansion to economic 
overorganization did not leave time for the development of a new ap- 
propriate ideology. Tradition lags behind the hard facts of social de- 
velopment. 

The opposite change from intellectual servitude during the rigidly 
organized feudal system to the spiritual freedom of expanding mer- 
cantilism can be observed during the Renaissance. The Renaissance 
individual—in many respects similar to the American pioneer—was 
also the bearer of an expanding and changing civilization. A new 
rising class of merchants, craftsmen, and intellectuals who did not 
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find their place in the rigidly stratified feudal system and whose ac- 
tivities, the exchange of goods and traveling, required personal initia- 
tive, reliance on one’s self—this new class required revision of the 
feudal ideals of intellectual servitude, strict co-ordination, and obedi- 
ence. 

Changes in group standards correspond to changes in the funda- 
mental social structure and cannot be arbitrarily and ad hoc invent- 
ed. In spite of modern technical facilities to influence public opinion 
by propaganda, only such ideals will spread and be accepted which 
correspond to the emotional needs of the people, as they are deter- 
mined through their social position. 

It is quite probable that the increasing spread of neurosis and 
crime is a universal concomitant of rapid changes in social structure, 
of the incongruence between new subjective needs and antiquated 
group ideals which have not adjusted themselves as yet to new social 
situations. In the past this readjustment of social attitudes took 
place automatically, though always belatedly. The refined intuition 
of intellectual leaders—these seismographs of social changes—have 
always been of importance in giving verbal expression to the need of 
revising antiquated traditions to which the majority of people adhere 
on account of their mental inertia, on account of their inability to 
adjust themselves to new social necessities. The tempting question 
arises, could not science, the knowledge of man’s biological and emo- 
tional needs together with an intellectual grasp of social structure, 
proceed methodically to facilitate and smooth out this perpetual 
process of readjusting group attitudes and standards to the changes 
of social structure? The fundaments for such a social psychology are 
no doubt in our possession. Psychoanalysis can supply the knowl- 
edge of psychological mechanisms, of emotional processes by which 
people react to their social situations, and sociology should supply 
the adequate analysis of the social structure to which the human psy- 
che is exposed. 

The psychoanalytic therapist has an unparalleled opportunity to 
observe the tension between social structure and ideologies as they 
are reflected in the mind of each individual patient. These tensions 
always correspond to certain universal emotional mechanisms. In 
observing the specific difficulties of adjustment in a great variety of 
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different types of individuals growing up in different social situa- 
tions, he is also able to recognize certain universal emotional diffi- 
culties inherent in social life which are not determined by one special 
social structure but by life in groups in general. 

Every form of social life, independent of the different forms of eco- 
nomic and political organization, requires the acceptance on the part 
of the individual of certain restrictions of his original nonsocial 
tendencies. The main problem of social life consists in the control of 
aggressive destructive impulses which belong to the fundamental 
characteristics of all animal life. Collective life, the sense of which is 
mutual co-operation through division of labor, is only possible if the 
constituent parts of society cease to destroy one another. The de- 
velopment of restrictive forces, which we call “conscience” or 
“superego,”’ within human beings is therefore the condition of so- 
cial life because it is the function of the conscience to protect the 
individuals of the same group from being destroyed by one another. 
Social order is by no means enforced by external laws only—that is 
to say, by fear of punishment alone—but in his early years there also 
develops in the individual himself a restrictive force, which in the 
course of development becomes more or less independent of exter- 
nal reinforcements, such as admonitions and threats of punishment. 

The basic principles of the superego formation that take place 
in early childhood belong to the best established concepts of psy- 
choanalysis. At birth the child is not adjusted to the requirements of 
collective life in the least; he is not an antisocial but a nonsocial 
being, because the social aspect is quite outside of the scope of his 
merely vegetative existence. Everything which interferes with the 
immediate satisfaction of his wishes provokes in him violent reac- 
tions, which fortunately he cannot realize otherwise than by crying 
and harmless, disorganized muscular contractions. This truth was 
anticipated by Diderot in his statement that the very small child 
would be the most destructive criminal if only he had the physical 
power to carry out his aggressions. But he is merely a little helpless 
being, biologically and psychologically entirely absorbed in the proc- 
ess of growth, in the satisfaction of his needs, fully governed by the 
simple principles of securing pleasure and avoiding pain without con- 
sideration for anybody else except himself. Only gradually the child 
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learns to accept certain rules of behavior. At first it is fear of retalia- 
tion, of punishment that forces him to renounce certain gratifications 
and the expression of his hostile impulses. Gradually this fear from 
without changes into a fear of something within himself. A part of 
his personality—and it is most important to emphasize that it is only 
one portion of his personality— gradually assumes the attitude of the 
adults, and this portion of the personality begins now to demand from 
the child the same type of behavior that the adults demand. Instead 
of getting punished and risking loss of the love of the adults whose 
support the child so direly needs, he begins to forbid himself those 
things which his parents condemn. 

The further study of this complex process of internalization of 
external rule has shown that fear of retaliation alone cannot bring 
about a reliable form of self-control. The positive attachment of the 
child to his parents is indispensable for a thorough assimilation of 
this inner advocate of the social demands. Education that is based 
only on intimidation will necessarily result in a pathological super- 
ego formation. If the child renounces its nonsocial tendencies only 
on account of fear, he will assume the same fearful and hateful atti- 
tude toward the incorporated image of the parents, against his own 
superego. The superego will remain a foreign body in the personal- 
ity, toward which the child will employ the same tricks and com- 
promises as he did against his severe preceptors. Education based 
only on punishment and intimidation leads to a peculiar caricature 
of morality. The child learns that a certain amount of punishment 
is considered as an atonement for a forbidden act. Now he will as- 
sume the same technique in dealing with his own conscience—he will 
inflict on himself punishment which allays his sense of guilt, makes 
him quit with his own conscience. He treats his own conscience like 
some foreign agency. He has learned that with a certain amount of 
punishment he can pay for his midseeds and therefore he will vol- 
untarily endure sufferings or even provoke punishments in order to 
get rid of his guilty conscience. The danger which lies in such an at- 
titude is obvious. Suffering becomes not only atonement but pro- 
vides an emotional justification for discarding the restrictions re- 
quired by the conscience. Today we know that this peculiar way of 
dealing with one’s own conscience is one of the fundamental mecha- 
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nisms of mental disturbances known as neuroses and psychoses.” 
Only if the social portion of the personality, the superego, becomes 
deeply assimilated as an organic portion of the personality, its sec- 
ond nature, can we speak of real social adjustment. Only if the social 
self becomes one with the rest of the personality can this paradoxical 
intrapsychic abuse of suffering and punishment which undermines 
the influence of the conscience be avoided. And we know today that 
such a deep organic assimilation of the social requirements by the 
personality takes place solely if the child learns not only to fear but 
also to love those who demand from him the first restrictions and 
modifications of his original instincts. In other words, education can- 
not rely entirely upon fear but must be based also upon love. Educa- 
tion which is based on punishment alone and relies only on fear does 
not deserve the name education, it is nothing but drill. 

It is obvious that such an internal advocate of the social require- 
ments within the individual is indispensable for the maintenance of 
any social order, although the nature of the social demands which 
become internally accepted may differ in different cultural milieus. 
The vital interests of a society, which differ according to its economic 
and social structure, determine the content of both the external code 
of laws and the internal code of the superego. Yet, without some 
forms of self-regulative or self-restrictive force within the individual 
himself, social order could only be maintained by assigning to every 
citizen a policeman to keep him in harmony with accepted social be- 
havior. 

We must admit at once that in our present civilization the super- 
ego can accomplish this function only to a very limited degree. Its 
main accomplishment is that, instead of totally destroying one an- 
other, human beings are contented with mutual exploitation, and 
one dares say that through their respective superegos they are pro- 
tected only from the most blatant forms of mutual destruction, and 
even from this only to a limited degree. Freud, who is not too op- 
timistic regarding the social capacities of human nature, believes 
that on account of the universality of destructive impulses a social 
system can only develop if the constituent members of the society 


17 Franz Alexander, Psychoanalysis of the Total Personality (New York and Washing- 
ton: Nervous and Mental Diseases Publishing Co., 1930). 
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succeed in diverting their destructive impulses from one another 
against some common enemy. According to him, destructiveness be- 
longs to the fundamentals of human nature. A group of individuals 
can only live together in an organized unit if they turn their aggres- 
sions outward to some external enemy outside of the limits of the or- 
ganized group.”® 

Be it as it may, it is unquestionable that the range of those indi- 
viduals toward whom the aggressive impulses are restricted by intra- 
psychic forces is relatively small. The social group which today is 
included in the range of the superego’s protective function scarcely 
goes beyond the limits of the family. Patricide and fratricide, in- 
deed, are infrequent phenomena—much less murder in general. Un- 
der certain circumstances, as in defensive war, the killing of mem- 
bers of another nation is compatible with the conscience, and neces- 
sarily so, as long as national groups exist who take recourse to ag- 
gressive wars to enforce their interests. Thus, we may say that at the 
present stage of development the superego guarantees a relatively 
high degree of family solidarity, a somewhat lower degree of class 
solidarity, an even lower degree of solidarity between different 
classes, and a very low degree of solidarity between people belonging 
to different national units. This explains the seemingly unsurmount- 
able difficulties in the way of establishing a league of nations. It is 
obvious that the difficulty of creating solidarity between individuals 
and groups increases with the divergence of individual interests. In 
this connection one must remember that the child can develop a 
conscience—that is to say, can internally accept the restricting rules 
imposed upon him—only because he learns that through accepting 
these restrictions eventually he gains equivalent recompensations. 
In other words, he feels that the parents love him and are concerned 
in his welfare. Without this conviction it would be impossible for the 
child to accept internally the imposed restrictions and renunciations. 
If he felt that the parents were his enemies, he might yield temporar- 
ily to their threats and punishments but never could accept frankly 
and assimilate deeply their ruies as his second nature. 


% Sigmund Freud, Civilization and Its Discontents (London: Hogarth Press, 1930 
translated from Das Unbehagen in der Kultur (Vienna, Int. Psa. Press, 1930). 
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Exactly the same is true for group behavior. Only such members 
of a group will feel solidarity with the rest of the group who feel that 
the group, no matter whether the leader of the group or certain in- 
stitutions, takes care of their interests. One can hardly expect real 
solidarity from those members of a social group who do not receive 
any recompensation for socially required restrictions. The greater 
the restrictions that are required from an individual living in a social 
group, and the lesser his recompensation, the lesser will be his inner 
solidarity with the group itself. The satisfaction of the primary bio- 
logical needs being the foundation of every social unit, unsatisfied 
economic needs of masses will decrease the inner consistency of any 
social unit. Under the pressure of economic need, destructive im- 
pulses of the members will be necessarily directed against one another, 
and the only way of avoiding inner disruption will remain war, which 
diverts outward against an outside enemy the inner hostilities that 
threaten to disrupt the group. This is instinctively felt by the lead- 
ers of impoverished nations and explains their need for aggressive 
foreign policies when they feel threatened by internal disintegration. 
An iron hand both in inner and external affairs is their only hope. 
Social stability based on fear and intimidation, however, is just as 
unstable as a neurotic personality in which the superego has re- 
mained a foreign body and a dreaded portion of the total personality. 
A society in which social conduct is based on intimidation and fear is 
a volcanic, highly explosive structure in which the most valuable 
energies must be spent for the control of the disruptive aggressions 
of the individuals against one another. 

With this view of the dynamic structure of society in mind we now 
turn to our final question: Can psychoanalysis contribute to the so- 
cial problem by increasing the social conscience in the individual? 
Obviously sound education is the only possible course. 

We have understood that certain external social conditions are 
indispensable for the individual to ideutify himself with the group. 
No society can by education succeed in developing a social attitude 
in those of its members to whom it cannot offer at least some mini- 
mum amount of security of existence. Of course, no social organiza- 
tion is known in which social restrictions and recompensations are 
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equally distributed, but equality of distribution is not the primary 
requirement because it is highly debatable if such an equality is 
possible or even desirable. A certain amount of security, however, 
is indispensable—the conviction of each individual that the com- 
munity is concerned in his welfare. This feeling of security corre- 
sponds to the child’s feeling that the parents are interested in his 
welfare and are not his enemies. We understood that without this 
feeling in the child the conscience (the inner representative of the 
parents) necessarily must remain only a fear-inspiring foreign body 
within the personality. The identification with the parents in a posi- 
tive sense is only possible under the condition that between the 
child and parents a positive attachment exists. Similarly only if the 
individuals of a group have this feeling of security and confidence 
toward the community and its institutions can social conscience de- 
velop. The best proof of this we see in present times. Governments 
even under the greatest economic stress can induce their subjects to 
greater and greater self-restrictions if they are able to convince them 
that the leader takes a paternal interest in their welfare. I donot want 
to imply by this statement that dictators who have this suggestive 
influence upon their subjects necessarily live up to expectations and 
deserve this confidence. The conclusion is, however, obvious: A so- 
cial conscience can only develop if in the members of the group such 
a confidence prevails. Of course, as Lincoln stated it, there is a limit 
to people’s gullibility, and therefore the education to social con- 
science has long-term potentialities only in a community in which 
this confidence of people is justified and is not based on demagogic 
promises. If people discover that they have been betrayed by their 
leaders after they have made all efforts to endure restrictions for the 
sake of common interests, they will unavoidably be thrown back by 
this disappointment to a most antisocial attitude. 

In this connection I should like to mention that the weak point of 
existing democracies consists precisely in that they fail to give the 
citizens this feeling of security, although they cannot be accused of 
ever pretending or promising to give such security, as the totalitarian 
states do. But social security should not be the exclusive privilege of 
the totalitarian states either communistic or fascistic, since it is not 
in contradiction with democratic principles at all. Democracies 
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would be much better safeguarded against fascistic and communistic 
experiments if they would assume responsibility at least for a 
minimum security of their citizens—a minimum security that is in- 
dependent of efficiency. And not more than a minimum amount of 
security is offered by even the most utopian of totalitarian states. 

I am not concerned here, however, with the question of what is the 
desirable social organization or how to achieve it. Scientists can as 
yet do little about improving social organization and, as I believe, 
not only because they are not asked but also because they can offer 
so little. What concerns us here is what education can contribute to 
increase the inner solidarity of the members of a group with one an- 
other and thus increase the hope of a peaceful evolutionary develop- 
ment. We can investigate this question only by assuming that this 
education takes place in a society in which the individuals have the 
feeling that their vital interests are at least approximately protected. 
This assumption must be made because under extremely unfavor- 
able external circumstances education to a social conscience has no 
chances whatsoever. Therefore it must be emphasized that what the 
psychologist and the educator can contribute to this problem may 
be only of theoretical value at present and will have a practical sig- 
nificance only when the social structure approximates the minimum 
requirements of security of all members. 

Psychoanalytic practice shows us that the early experiences of 
childhood in most cases create such emotional tensions that most in- 
dividuals in their later social life are likely to develop greater resent- 
ments and aggressions than are warranted by their actual life-situa- 
tions. If this is true it means that, due to the pathogenic emotional 
experiences of childhood, people’s attitude is less social than it could 
be under the existing social order. We have learned how the indi- 
vidual conscience develops through the identification of the child 
with the parents under both the pressure of fear and the influence of 
love. While the infantile conscience or superego is the product of the 
child’s identification with his parents, social conscience means iden- 
tification with the leader and through him with the other members of 
the group; in more advanced societies the identification is not so 
much with a living being but with group institutions and ideals which 
are shared by all members of the group. Thus, what we call social 
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conscience is nothing but the extension of the sphere of the super- 
ego’s influence over a larger group of individuals. The principles of 
its development are the same as the principles of development of the 
child’s first social attitude in the family. The infantile superego is 
the point around which all later social attitudes crystallize and thus 
it is the pattern of all later social behavior. A group of individuals 
with neurotic superego will never be capable of social adjustment 
even under the best external economic circumstances. If the con- 
science remains a foreign body in the personality because it has not 
been assimilated during childhood development, this will have a 
pathological influence on the adult’s social relationships. A variety 
of neurotic mechanisms well known from psychoanalytic practice 
are at the disposal of the individual to escape from the influence of 
his conscience. One of the most universal mechanisms as seen in 
neuroses and psychoses has been discussed before: the utilization of 
self-afflicted punishment and suffering to appease conscience and to 
cling to nonsocial infantile gratifications expressed by neurotic and 
psychotic symptoms. While this abuse of self-punishment and self- 
afflicted suffering has its main significance in the etiology of neuroses 
and psychoses, another mechanism, the projection of guilt and of 
one’s own hostile aggressions onto others, is of paramount social im- 
portance. In order to justify internally one’s own hostile aggressions, 
there is the tendency to attribute these aggressions to others: It is 
not that J hate him, it is not that J want to attack him, but he hates 
me and he wants to harm me. This projection necessarily leads to 
fear and mistrust of others and eventually to hate and supposedly 
self-protective aggressions. If two such individuals have to deal with 
each other, each of them will expect to be attacked by the other be- 
cause each one discovers the shadow of his own hostility in the other 
one. In its pathological exaggeration this psychological attitude is 
known as paranoia, a severe form of mental disturbance. Yet a cer- 
tain amount of paranoid attitude is almost a universal feature of our 
present age. It expresses itself in a general attitude of mistrust and 
fear of others. Ferenczi, one of the most ingenious followers of Freud, 
expressed this to me once by saying that the essence of his life-ex- 
perience as a physician is the tragedy of people’s wanting so much to 
love one another and not being able to do so. They cannot love one 
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another because—justly or not—they fear and mistrust one another. 
It is unquestionable that civilized men fear one another—if this is 
possible—more than necessary. During their childhood develop- 
ment they are forced to control their hostile aggressions. In order to 
do so, they develop a part in their own personality,a conscience which 
condemns their aggressions. In order to keep inner peace with their 
conscience, they must justify their own hostile feelings. This they 
can only do if they are able to persuade themselves that others wish 
to attack and destroy them. If they can believe this, then they can 
justify their own aggressions as necessary self-defense. The univer- 
sality of this attitude is due to the coexistence in early childhood of 
a severe conscience with strong hostilities with which the child’s ego 
cannot deal. Both of these forces, the conscience and the hostile 
feelings, must find their outlet. One way is to give vent to aggressions 
under the pretense of self-defense, which serves as an excuse toward 
one’s conscience. 

What is true for the interrelationships of individuals is also true 
for the interrelationships of antagonistic groups in which each of the 
members have acquired in early childhood this tendency to project, 
to attribute to others their own aggressions. This necessarily will in- 
crease antagonisms and make them keener than is objectively war- 
ranted. 

This emotional mechanism has something oppressing in its in- 
escapable inner consistency. It is a vicious circle in which each psy- 
chological link follows the other with the rigid consistency of the logic 
of emotions. The emotional syllogism is about as follows: Not Iam 
guilty for wanting to attack him, but he wants to attack me—be- 
cause he wants to attack me, I must mistrust him and be fearful of 
him. After such a mistrustful and fearful attitude is established un- 
der the influence of the unendurable apprehension and expectation 
of an attack every move of the opponent, even though a most harm- 
less one, will be interpreted as an attack and will serve as a corrob- 
oration of the correctness of one’s own apprehensions. The answer 
will be a supposedly defensive attack of desperate viciousness. One 
believes that one acts in self-defense and that therefore the destruc- 
tive powers have no more restraint. 
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This mental attitude is the unavoidable consequence of the faulty 
developments of early years—of a conscience which did not become 
assimilated with the rest of the personality but remained a foreign 
body toward which the individual has to justify his own hostile ag- 
gressions. And these aggressions became so strong and uncontrol- 
lable because the first instinctual restrictions were imposed upon the 
child through punishment and intimidations, and not by winning the 
child through love and by giving him the feeling that his renuncia- 
tions are worth while because through them he wins his parents’ love 
and respect. Only if the child can identify himself with the parents 
on the basis of affection will the process of social adjustment not lead 
to the accumulation of uncontrollable hostilities. 

We understand now that excessive hostile feelings and the pres- 
ence of a severe conscience together must necessarily lead to such 
phenomena as the paranoid form of projection or to other neurotic 
mechanisms of lesser social importance. Of course I do not want to 
deny the real basis of hostilities among individuals under the condi- 
tions of present civilization. What I want to emphasize is that the 
experiences of early childhood frequently lead to the accentuation 
of these hostilities by irrational and unjustified fear and mistrust 
which develops from the necessity of attributing one’s aggressions 
to others in order to appease one’s own conscience. No one who 
knows this fundamental psychodynamic process can fail to recog- 
nize this paranoid feature of our social life which manifests itself in 
the interrelationship of individuals, conflicting social groups, and of 
nations. The objectively existing divergence of particular interests 
between individuals, groups, and nations makes it difficult enough, 
if not hopeless, to arrive at friendly solutions by mutual compromises. 
The heritage of the emotional experiences of childhood in most indi- 
viduals increases these difficulties to a degree which cannot be over- 
estimated. Under the double load of real and imaginary fears, indi- 
viduals, social groups, and nations prepare at first impregnable lines 
of defense to separate themselves from one another and then more 
and more deadly weapons to exterminate one another. The first move 
of the opponent which might be interpreted as aggression must nec- 
essarily release all the destructive forces which have become so in- 
tense during the anguish of fearful expectations. 
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It is obvious that the psychological side of this problem can only 
be solved by introducing on a large scale sound principles for the 
guidance of the emotional development of the child. 

This educational aspect, however, is only one side of the problem. 
We live in a period in which the future depends on the outcome of a 
most exciting race. The question is whether the increasing social 
tension will lead more rapidly to an eruption than sound educational 
methods will be able to combat those psychological factors which 
alienate groups farther from one another than their objective situa- 
tions require. If society will not at the same time succeed in inte- 
grating the opposing interest of groups inherent in their objective 
social situation, the chances of the psychological approach to win 
this race are extremely low. Needless to say, the peaceful solution of 
the objective problem—namely, the integration of economic inter- 
ests—has itself an important psychological implication; it depends 
upon the willingness of the conflicting groups to compromise, and 
therefore depends upon social conscience. 

Science augmented in an unprecedented fashion the possibility of 
securing the existence of large masses, but also improved the tools of 
destruction. With the help of these weapons, exploitation and social 
injustice can be stressed to an extreme degree. The destructive 
forces of men, if unleashed, will have today an opportunity for such 
brutal expression as they never have had before. The educational 
necessities of the moment are therefore imperative. Only the 
strengthening of social conscience can guarantee the constructive 
use of scientific knowledge which without this social restraint must 
necessarily be utilized for destruction. The contribution of psycho- 
analysis to this problem does not consist in an actual participation 
in the educational procedure but in the formulation of those princi- 
ples upon which the practice of rearing children should be based. 
The realization of those principles lies in the hands of those to whom 
the actual up-bringing of children is intrusted. 
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A NEURO-SOCIAL APPROACH TO THE PROBLEMS OF 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR: 
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ABSTRACT 


Behavior disorders, whether individual or social—the psychoneuroses, crime, war, 
and similar manifestations—are the outer, secondary expression of disturbances in 
internal physiological tensions that are organismic and that characterize the race of 
man asa species. These internal tensional aberrations, whether studied ontogenetically 
or phylogenetically, are found to relate specifically to discrepancies in the organism’s 
neuromuscular patterns or configurations. The pattern or configuration that under- 
lies man’s symbolic system (his metaphor or language) has substituted a basis of moti- 
vation or behavior that is throughout allegorical. This overtly vicarious mechanism, 
which now functions interindividually or socially, tends to replace the basis of behavior 
that primarily motivates the organism of man as a biologically unitary phylum. Man’s 
need is the acquirement of the capacity to differentiate between these conflicting ten- 
sional patterns as they may be rendered objectively discriminable within him through 
the application of an appropriate bio-physical technique. 


I 


The course of science has been one that has progressed from the 
contemplation of visible appearances to the investigation of invisible 
causes. In the sphere of man’s social and political life—in the fields 
of sociology, economics, criminology, and the law—preoccupation 
with the visible is still at a premium. Though the need of a funda- 
mental adjustment is obvious, concern still centers upon such ap- 
pearances as stand out in the full light of day. Being occupied only 
with obvious manifestations, speculation runs high while investiga- 
tion goes begging. 

I think the fault, if one can speak of fault, lies with the recognized 
students of human behavior. I think it lies in our own preoccupation 
with appearances rather than with the deeper causations in the field 
of human pathology. I am thinking of the psychologists and the psy- 
chiatrists, of the students of the mental or the psychic field generally, 
and of what has been for so long the attitude of my colleagues and 
myself toward the very obvious disturbance in man’; behavior which 
we know as nervous disorder or insanity. Most especially I am 

* The thesis outlined in this paper is developed more fully in my book, The Biology of 
Human Conflict, New York, Macmillan Co., 1937. 
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thinking of the state of mind, of the manner of behavior, or the mean- 
ing which the expert and the specialist in the field of psychiatry have 
brought to the investigation of these individual and social malad- 
justments. Frankly, I feel that the authorities to whom the com- 
munity has thus far looked for guidance in the field of man’s be- 
havior have been found wanting. For we who are psychologists and 
psychiatrists have confined ourselves to superficial, speculative man- 
ifestations. We have confined ourselves to mental images, to outer 
signs and symbols of our own fashioning, and have not yet entered 
upon an investigation of the invisible, underlying causes responsible 
for our human processes. 

So that, when on behalf of the editors of the American Journal of 
Sociology Professor Blumer asked me to write an article that would 
express my position regarding the social meaning of the neurosis, I 
felt I could hardly wish for a more welcome opportunity. For I take 
it that a paper dealing with the problem of human behavior as en- 
visaged by this Journal is one that necessarily deals with the prob- 
lem of social behavior and its meaning. 

In order that one’s own meaning present itself in a form of expres- 
sion, or of behavior, that is socially clear and consistent—in order 
that one’s position be rendered articulate in relation to others of his 
group or community—it is necessary that we establish common be- 
havioral terms as they relate to a common behavioral principle or 
meaning. For any true co-ordination or articulation among the in- 
dividuals composing a group or community is dependent upon a 
basis of correspondence in makeup and intention among those indi- 
viduals. Expressed biologically, a basis of consistent understanding 
or articulation with respect to man’s behavior is dependent upon 
consistent correspondences in structure and function among the ele- 
ments of the social group or species whose reactions are to be ob- 
served. In short, a common basis of behavior is essential to a com- 
mon understanding of the behavior to be investigated. 


II 


In attempting to deal with the social meaning of behavior let me 
first ask the reader to consider with me the confusion and universal 
lack of understanding that now prevail regarding the entire field 
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of reactions we are about to discuss. Let me say that my own effort 
of expression, that my own social behavior or my own meaning as I 
shall attempt to convey it at the moment, will be such as questions, 
throughout, the commonly accepted interpretation of these very 
terms in which our problem has been defined, namely, the terms 
“social,” “behavior,” and “meaning.” 

All dependable, systematized sources of investigation adapted to 
man’s understanding and use rest upon basic and unalterable prin- 
ciples. Experimental evidence warrants our full dependence upon 
the stability of the principles underlying biology, chemistry, physics, 
mathematics. These processes of inquiry are faithful to their own 
essential law. With the principles governing human behavior, how- 
ever, there has not been established this essential law of the organ- 
ism. Quite the contrary. Our standards of behavior rest upon ex- 
ternal customs and conformities which shift arbitrarily from coun- 
try to country, from period to period, from person to person, and 
from day to day within the same person. And yet these external, 
vacillating fashions in conduct which we call “morality” are still 
cherished by us under the name of “principle.” 

The underlying principles in the sphere of the objective sciences 
rest, of course, upon objectively demonstrable data. No wish or 
fantasy of man can alter the objective constancy of these observable 
factors. Now it happens that, in the sphere of man’s behavior, there 
likewise exist structures and functions that are as objective and as 
appreciable within man’s organism as are the observable data upon 
which we repose the underlying principles of other sciences. Here, 
too, no wish or fantasy can alter the observable factors. Yet it is 
just here that we find the predominant tendency of man as a species 
to permit the wish to supersede the fact. It is here, in the sphere of 
man’s intrinsic behavior, that he has permitted his politico-social 
habits and inferences to supplant what we may call the organism’s 
proprio-social needs—the primary needs of man’s organism as a 
totally integrated phylum. If, therefore, we are to achieve in the 
field of man’s behavior the solid basis of observation and articulation 
required in other fields of objective science, we shall have to adopt a 
frame of reference that rests upon a more solid basis of inquiry.’ 


2 Trigant Burrow, “‘Altering Frames of Reference in the Sphere of Human Behav- 
ior,” Journal of Social Philosophy, I (1937), 118-41. 
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According to the phylobiological investigations of my associates 
and myself, the tensions and alterations underlying man’s organic, 
proprio-social reactions are definitely discriminable from the tensions 
and alterations underlying his wishful, politico-social trends. From 
this broader, organismic background of observation it is required 
that students of behavior recognize in terms of perceptible internal 
patterns or configurations the physiological basis of those functional 
disturbances or conflicts which arose with the development in man of 
the signs or symbols of behavior and which now express themselves 
politico-socially or symptomatically in our shifting and wishful cus- 
toms and moralities. In the absence of a dependable principle in the 
sphere of human behavior the wish or fantasy has become systema- 
tized within ourselves as a pseudo-basis of motivation, and we have 
need to discover within ourselves the organism’s corresponding devia- 
tions of function in terms of demonstrable neuromuscular reactions. 
These neuromuscular alterations and reactions, which are concomi- 
tant to the pseudo, mimic basis of motivation represented in the wish, 
require to be definitely contrasted with the neuromuscular alterations 
and reactions which are concomitant to a basis of motivation that is 
organismic, objective, and dependable. So that, according to my 
findings, the establishment of objectively valid principles of evalua- 
tion in the sphere of human behavior is dependent upon this dis- 
crimination in internal physiological patterns. In other words, it has 
become man’s task to establish a principle or law of the organism to 
which we may look for a stabilized measure of man’s bionomic proc- 
esses. 

Ill 

With the launching of the life of the organism as an independent 
individual its behavior represents the bionomic response of a total 
organism to the total environment. The animal that passes at birth 
from the inclosure of the maternal organism passes at the same time 
into the inclosure formed by the pattern of its group, herd, or com- 
munity and thus becomes racially articulated as an element in an 
organismic total. The organism of the new-born animal straight- 
way finds in the bionomic configuration of its new environment a 
nutritive and protective matrix of common impressions and com- 
mon motivations. 
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With the human organism, however, its natural passage from the 
parental envelope into the total behavior configuration that pri- 
marily integrates the group or phylum is largely intercepted. The 
organism’s total or primary configuration is early deflected into the 
socially constructed system of partial reflexes we know as man’s code 
of signs or language—a miniature system of imitative responses to 
which the organism has become verbally conditioned. So that, in- 
stead of passing simply and spontaneously into the primary integra- 
tive unit characteristic of its species, the human infant becomes 
secondarily articulated within the adventitious system that forms 
its mental and social medium of interchange. A partitive, symboli- 
cally reduced model of the organism’s behavior—a greatly dimin- 
ished replica of its primary pattern of action—is substituted for the 
organism’s behavior as a whole.’ In opposition to the primary law 
of the organism a politico-social system tends to function vicariously 
in place of the organism’s proprio-social system of motivations. 

By the law of the organism, then, I mean the consistent process 
observable as a primary, organismic pattern extending through and 
motivating the race of man both individually and as a community. 
I mean the co-ordination of man’s organism by means of an internal 
physiological pattern or configuration that regulates the reactions of 
the species as a whole. These reactions cannot be disturbed without 
disturbing the activities of the race of man throughout. But labora- 
tory investigation indicates that there has actually occurred this 
disturbance in man as a species and that as a result man’s behavior 
has become contradictory and neurotic throughout. It further indi- 
cates that this imbalance of function is traceable to a conflict be- 
tween two tensional patterns or configurations. The one pattern or 
configuration is represented by the behavior of the organism as a 
primary, total process, and the other is represented in the secondary, 
partitive reaction of the organism’s mimic or symbolic behavior seg- 
ment. It is this secondary pattern of reaction that I have described 
as politico-social in contrast to the organism’s primary or proprio- 
social pattern. This mimic or symbolic reaction pattern, restricted 
to the behavior expressed in symbols or in language, is a pattern of 


3 Burrow, The Structure of Insanity: A Study in Phylopathology (‘‘Psyche Minia- 
ture Series’) (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Truebner & Co., 1932). 
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reaction that now overtly dominates our behavior throughout and is 
universally accepted by us socially as a primary biological behavior 
expression. So that in his study of his own behavior man is immedi- 
ately confronted with the necessity to discriminate between the 
partitive, symbolic pattern of behavior that has come to assume a 
pseudo-priority over his processes and the total pattern of behavior 
that is actually prior and sovereign. 

The discrimination between these two patterns of behavior, the 
primary or total, and the secondary or partitive, is of extreme im- 
portance biologically not only to students of behavior—the psychi- 
atrist, the psychologist, the sociologist, and the criminologist—but 
to common man in his social articulation within a common race. Its 
importance consists in the circumstance that the entire fantasy or 
wishful life of man with its intricate systematizations of design, indi- 
vidual and social, pertains only to the organism’s partitive or sym- 
bolic behavior pattern. While this miniature or partitive mode of 
behavior has come to be universally accepted among us socially as 
the primary biological expression or meaning of the organism, in- 
vestigation indicates that at no time has man’s wishful pattern of 
motivation gained integral access to or made organic inroad upon 
the organism’s pattern of behavior as a total reaction. This state- 
ment involves no contradiction. Though there is the constant tend- 
ency for the secondary system to impinge upon and dominate the 
total organism, the total organism as a primary pattern of motiva- 
tion at no time capitulates to the behests of this secondary pattern. 
This organismic situation entails an organismic conflict. For this 
miniature segment with its mimic motivation can no more replace 
the primary motivation of the organism as a whole than the mimic 
performances assigned to actors upon the stage can replace or cir- 
cumvent in their outward enactment the life-processes of these per- 
formers in their intrinsic biological meaning. This miniature system 
of behavior may no more replace the organism’s behavior as a whole 
than the dream fantasies of man, which are its sensorial reflection, 
can replace socially the intrinsic drives of man’s organism. In short, 
however widespread the trespass of these secondary, politico-social 
motivations, they cannot reverse the organism’s primary, proprio- 
social processes. 
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If to all intents and purposes, however, man now has his being, as 
it were, within this pseudo, miniature behavior pattern, and if this 
shift in behavior is outwardly symptomatic of an organismic dis- 
equilibration between two contrasting physiological patterns of re- 
action, it is required that we establish a basis of observation and of 
articulation in accord with the law of the organism’s behavior as a 
whole. We require such an altered frame of reference in order that, 
from this total basis of articulation and adaptation, we may attain 
to the objective observation of processes which in their projective, 
politico-social meaning now tend overtly to impinge upon and con- 
flict with the organism’s basic primacy as a species. 


IV 

I hope I have made clear the necessity I feel myself under, as the 
result of laboratory inquiry into man’s behavior processes, to intro- 
duce a definite organismic qualification into the meaning ascribed 
to the term “social’’ and “behavior” as well as to the term “‘mean- 
ing’’ itself. I hope it will be understood that, while for me there ex- 
ists no neurosis apart from its social meaning, the social meaning of 
the neurosis as now interpreted represents but a restricted, symbolic 
outlook, owing to man’s present politico-social disorganization. I 
hope I make clear that this restricted outlook is by no means ade- 
quate to an organismic configuration that inheres within and articu- 
lates the neuromuscular processes of man as a race or phylum. The 
behavior that arises out of man’s motivation to wishfulness and 
fantasy is the expression genetically of a newly acquired projective 
mechanism. Through an inadvertence in man’s evolution this pro- 
jective mechanism tends to displace the organism’s primary motivat- 
ing principle—to set it opposite man, outside of him, in the form of 
an external sign or social image. Accordingly, I think we must come 
to see that, as regards the social meaning of the neurosis, its under- 
standing or remedy has to do not with man’s politico-social behavior 
or with its arbitrary vacillations according to man’s private wish. 
I think we must come to see that it has to do primarily with a lack 
among us of physiological contact with and objective acceptance of 


4 Burrow, “‘Social Images versus Reality,’”’ Journal of Abnormal Psychology and 
Social Psychology, XTX (1924), 230-35. 
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the intrinsic, proprio-social life of man and of its neuromuscular and 
organismic basis of activation—a basis of activation that is authori- 
tative and uncompromising throughout the processes of man’s organ- 
ism as arace. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that we are deal- 
ing with neuromuscular phenomena and that they are decisive in 
determining the behavior of man as a species. The politico-social 
meaning of man’s behavior belongs only to man’s secondary, minia- 
ture behavior segment, while the proprio-social meaning of man’s 
adaptation presupposes a stabilized basis of articulation that is 
primary and organismic. 

Phylobiological investigations give indication that the dichoto- 
mous motivation in man’s processes, as observable in the competitive 
manifestations of crime, political disorder, religious and social dis- 
sension, neurosis, and war, has its source in a purely fanciful, arbi- 
trary, and wishful principle of motivation. They show that the 
cause of the disorganizations occurring individually and socially 
among us is to be found in the organism’s misguided efforts of ad- 
justment in relation to this fanciful, politico-social principle that has 
been overtly substituted for the basic, proprio-social principle gov- 
erning the behavior of man’s organism as a whole. In the fanciful 
projection of the organism’s basic meaning or central principle of 
behavior what is man’s primary neuromuscular self-possession be- 
comes the symbolic dispossession of man’s essential self. What is 
total, single, and unitary in man’s behavior becomes symbolically 
(mentally) complex, reflexive, dichotomous. From an organismic 
basis of observation, contradictory as it may seem, the social urge to 
conflict and competitiveness symbolizes precisely the organism’s 
futile efforts to harmonize a projective pseudo-principle of motiva- 
tion with a principle that presides actually, primarily, within the 
organism’s own processes. In this dichotomous adjustment of the 
organism to an artificially dislodged or extraneous principle of mo- 
tivation—in man’s good or bad conduct as morally or externally pre- 
scribed in contrast to his organismic behavior as internally motivat- 
ed—there are two terms inevitably at odds with each other. There is 
man’s image of advantage versus his image of disadvantage accord- 
ing to his ambivalent choice between a course of socially good (per- 
sonally profitable) or socially bad (personally unprofitable) conduct. 
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Because of its arbitrary, symbolically dislocated function this ex- 
ternal, politico-social principle of behavior is without constancy or 
dependability. For example, the behavior that incites one to steal 
is antisocial, unco-ordinated; it serves no socially common, articu- 
late purpose. But such is the arbitrary vacillation of this principle 
that, under reversed circumstances, to steal does serve politico- 
socially or symbolically, and thus appears organically related or 
articulate. As has often been remarked, stealing twenty-five dollars 
may be punished with a cell in prison, while stealing twenty-five 
thousand dollars may be rewarded with a seat in the Senate. In both 
instances, however, there is the social group—the criminal and the 
political—to whom the specific act of stealing is, in the premises, 
equally right and good.5 These two social groups have merely aligned 
themselves arbitrarily with two opposed methods of behavior. 
Though symbolically opposed to each other, essentially their be- 
havior is identical. Politico-socially the left wing is as right as the 
right wing, whether the political body be the Japanese or the 
Chinese, the Italians or the Ethiopians, Spanish loyalists or Spanish 
rebels. Similarly, one and the same person may serve or appear 
articulate today while tomorrow he doesn’t serve and appears in- 
articulate. Thus, being now projected, external, organically disartic- 
ulated, man’s principle of motivation is alterable in accordance with 
the wish or fantasy of each individual or of each group of individuals. 
In dealing, then, with disorders of behavior we are confronted not 
with some isolated phenomenon or individual conflict; this is but the 
projection we symbolize clinically in the specimen case. We are deal- 
ing with a socially operative systematization of secondary, wishful 
trends that extends throughout the species and is antagonistic to the 
law of man’s organism. 

As I have said, there are indications that this disturbance of func- 
tion in man, like impairments in other functions of the organism, is a 
physiological disturbance. That this disturbance is universal 


$s Burrow, “‘Crime and the Social Reaction of Right and Wrong: A Study in Clinical 
Sociology,’’ Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXIV (1933), 685-09. 

6 Burrow, ‘““The Morphology of Insanity asa Racial Process: A Study of Attention in 
Relation to Adaptive Disorders,’ British Journal of Medical Psychology, XIII (1933), 
296-312. 
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throughout man’s organism as a species does not make it less physio- 
logical. It is important, therefore, to recognize that this physiologi- 
cal imbalance of function cannot be corrected through appeals to the 
fanciful or projective principle of man’s behavior expressed in his 
external, politico-social creeds and amenities. It can be corrected 
only through recourse to the basic proprio-social principles of be- 
havior inherent in man’s organism. For man’s disorganizations, both 
individual and social, are but the outer, symptomatic reflections of 
an inner physiological imbalance. If man is to correct these outer 
disorganizations, obviously it is to the proprio-social or bio-physical 
principle—to the primary, organismic law of man as a species—that 
he is called upon to address himself. 

I hope this brief statement may serve to express my view concern- 
ing the bearing of social influences upon the “causation of personal 
disorganization.”” With regard to my method as it seeks to study 
and explain social disorganizations existing within and among us, it 
will be obvious that this method has to do with a technique that is 
definitely internal to the organism. It will be recognized that, in the 
development of the phylobiological principles that govern the in- 
quiries of my associates and myself, the decisive feature has been the 
discrimination between the partial, politico-social segment of man’s 
behavior and the total, proprio-social basis of the organism’s activa- 
tion—a discrimination that is objective as well as internal. By 
means of this technique, which we may appropriately describe as 
a technique in internal orthopedics, the student or group may dis- 
criminate between those internal tensions which are perceptible as 
expressions of the organism’s miniature segment of behavior, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, those internal patterns or configurations 
which constitute the organism’s primary basis of motivation. The 
student learns to differentiate between the neuromuscular con- 
comitants of the organism’s wishfully motivated or politico-social 
drives and those organismic patterns which underlie and maintain 
the organism’s proprio-social adjustments in relation to an integral 


muscular Factors in Attention and Their Bearing upon Man’s Disorders of Adapta- 
tion,’’ Human Biology, VII (1935), 74-04. 

‘‘Fallacies of the Senses: A Brief for the Internal Study of Man’s Organism 
as a Total Process,’’ Scientia, LVII (1935), 354-65, 431-41. 
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and balanced principle of behavior. In this inclusive, organismic ap- 
proach to those aberrations experienced within our communities as 
crime, poverty, mental and nervous disorders, political and indus- 
trial conflict, and the inequalities of opportunity that characterize so- 
ciety generally, we shall have retrieved our projective digressions and 
returned to the study of man upon a basis of adaptation and articu- 
lation that will give it the biological meaning and authority of an 
objectively controlled and consensual science. 


THE LiFwyNN FOUNDATION 
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PSYCHIATRY AND SOCIOLOGY IN RELATION TO 
SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


ELTON MAYO 


ABSTRACT 


It is only in a restricted area that modern advances in psychiatry possess interest 
for the sociologist. This restricted area covers studies of psychoneurosis and what 
is known as personal maladjustment; these ills are essentially social and socially con- 
ditioned. Freud’s studies lead directly to the conclusion that society is implicated: 
to some extent psychiatry has become an intimate sociology. Collaboration between 
psychiatrists and sociologists is necessary—especially perhaps with a view to the de- 
velopment of methods of inquiry. 


The first flush of enthusiasm for a new study, or for a new develop- 
ment in an existing study, is not the mood which can be trusted to 
estimate its possibility or promise; that estimate can only be made 
in a cool and reflective hour after some years of work have revealed 
the direction and extent of the performance. It is nearly fifty years 
since the psychopathological researches of Janet were first brought 
into relation with academic studies by William James (his Principles 
of Psychology was published in 1890). For about twenty-five years 
the Freudian approach to the understanding of psychoneurosis has 
been urged increasingly upon the psychiatrist. The moment has prob- 
ably arrived, therefore, when it may be profitable for studies other 
than the medicopsychiatric to consider what human material and 
what innovations of method are offered by Asclepius for their atten- 
tion. This is especially true for those various inquiries into the 
changing human situation which are generally resumed under the 
title of sociology. 

It is clear that the interests of sociology and psychiatry are not 
identical; they coincide only in a narrow area. Sociologists have no 
desire to become amateur psychiatrists or amateur doctors of medi- 
cine; their interest in the special problems of neurological lesion or 
the major psychoses is indirect and small. That there have been very 
significant advances in the diagnosis and treatment of general paral- 
ysis, perhaps in the application of insulin to the treatment of demen- 
tia praecox, is probably unquestionable. But this is not what is 
implied in the claim that ‘‘modern advances in psychiatry” have 
great significance for students of society. It is in a different area 
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altogether, a narrow but important area, that psychiatry has estab- 
lished certain observations which, if placed side by side with certain 
other findings of the sociologists, suggest an almost startling possi- 
bility of new insight into some of the major problems of industry and 
government. The area of special interest was recently indicated by 
Dr. Lydia Giberson of New York in a paper upon “Pschiatry and 
Industry” given before a joint conference of medical and industrial 
experts. 

Dr. Giberson pointed out in her paper that in the factory she en- 
countered cases of four general types. These were cases involving 
nerve-lesion or specific pathology, the major psychoses, psychoneu- 
rosis, and a fourth group she classified as “maladjustment.” Of these 
it is at once possible to say that the first two groups are clearly the 
responsibility of professional medicine, but that social responsibility 
is in some way implicated in the latter two. In the special difficul- 
ties encountered in industry by the psychoneurotic, his own per- 
sonal and intimate history is involved; in a minor degree this is true 
of the “‘maladjusted.”’ It is possible, however, to achieve a consid- 
erable amelioration of his condition for either of these individuals by 
giving special attention to his working and home situations. This 
serves to illustrate the fact that problems such as the incidence of 
psychoneurosis and problems of social disorganization cannot suc- 
cessfully be separated in any study of a modern community. It is 
not by accident that the incidence of psychoneurosis is generally 
assumed to have risen in present-day civilization. 

What, then, does the work of Freud contribute to the illumination 
of this problem? The official expositors in English of his doctrines 
have not dealt very fairly with him. This was not intentional; it 
was rather a product of that early but undiscriminating enthusiasm 
of which I have already spoken. In particular the textbooks upon 
Freud have failed to show the steps by which he came to what is 
now regarded as his theory of psychoneurosis. His first theory— 
developed after his return from Paris and Nancy to Vienna, and 
pointed at Breuer’s case, Anna O.—was that psychoneurotic inade- 
quacy to the demands of social living was due to a “traumatic” 
experience, a shock or an affront, in a situation such that the indi- 
vidual was compelled to repress any adequate emotional expression. 
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If such an individual in a condition of hypnosis could be induced to 
repeat the experience and to give full expression to his feelings, then 
the particular disability which symptomatically reflected one aspect 
of his trouble disappeared. This was the so-called ‘“‘cure by abreac- 
tion,” the “chimney sweeping” cure. There are such cases; this 
method was used successfully during the war. 

Freud was compelled to elaborate his second theory because the 
quest for cure by abreaction was signally unsuccessful with the 
average run of civilian cases. His second developed directly from 
his first; he suggested that neurotic disability is due not so much to 
the presence of an “‘insufficiently abreacted,” traumatic experience, 
but rather to the development in the individual of a tendency to 
guard himself from a repetition of such experiences. This is the 
“defense” theory, the first hint that psychoneurosis is, in effect, a 
distorted attitude to social life and experience, the distortion reflect- 
ing eccentricities, socially speaking, of the individual’s training and 
development. Neither of these two theories was based upon any 
special study of sex; only at his third attempt did Freud develop 
that theory which is especially associated with his name, the theory, 
namely, that all psychoneurosis reflects a distortion of sex attitude. 

But the fundamental fact in this development is not Freud’s final 
selection of sex for special study. The real interest is his gradual 
abandonment of the idea that neurotic disorder is the (almost or- 
ganic) result of a trauma, a shock or unfortunate experience, during 
infancy. He progresses steadily toward the discovery that psycho- 
neurotics have been conditioned to an inadequacy of social response 
by an actual inadequacy of social surroundings in infancy and pre- 
adolescence. It is this inadequacy of social response that takes the 
form of extreme obsessive preoccupation and compulsive thinking 
in a psychoneurotic individual. He ‘‘overthinks” all his situations 
and fails to act; he elaborates extensive logics which evaporate in 
words and never lead to experiment. Such an attitude, whatever 
the individual differences, must betray itself in sexual peculiarities. 
It may be that the very frequency of such oddity in all obsession 
led Freud to assume sex perversity as the basis of the “compulsion 
neurosis.” 

Freud’s sex theory is frequently as gravely misunderstood as his 
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logical development. In the Three Contributions he considers sex 
perversion, the infantile sexuality, and the transformations of pu- 
berty. With respect to perversion he claims that the individual is 
determined to such an attitude by socially defective conditioning in 
the infantile period. Beyond this, he shows that perversion, promis- 
cuity, and psychoneurosis are different manifestations of one and 
the same type of distortion. In adolescence the insufficiently con- 
ditioned individual may develop perverse or promiscuous practices, 
or, if he endeavor to repress such a tendency and to live like more 
normal persons, he will instantly develop psychoneurotic symptoms. 
The psychoneurosis is the negative of the perversion; it is not the 
repression of a normal sexual impulse that leads to psychoneurosis, 
but the attempt to impose a normal expression upon an abnormal 
attitude. 

Freud’s second contribution claims that the infantile sexuality 
is “polymorphous-perverse.” This might be taken to mean merely 
that the human infant is especially malleable material and his adult 
attitude is very largely determined in his earliest years. Freud does 
no doubt mean this, but he also means much more. He points out 
that adult normality, and consequent freedom from psychoneurosis, 
depends upon the vigorous repression in early infancy of aberrant 
sexual tendencies. It is true that he speaks of “sublimation” and of 
“reaction formation” which build up “psychic dams” against per- 
verse or partial tendencies; and in this connection he specifies the 
acquisition by the infant of a social capacity for “loathing, shame 
and morality” (p. 41). But he clearly indicates that psychoneurosis 
is due to an “insufficient suppression [repression]’’ of perverse tend- 
encies in the infantile period and to an unsuccessful attempt to 
repress such attitudes after adolescence. 

In all this discussion Freud is not merely claiming that an infant 
will readily respond to perverse provocation; he is also claiming 
that in the absence of a social surrounding appropriate to the es- 
tablishment of a vigorous repression of perverse tendencies the child 
will inevitably develop toward psychoneurosis. So that his doctrine 
is the contrary of what it is usually supposed to be. He does not ask 
that the child be released from control; on the contrary, he claims 
that for his own sake the child must be exposed to vigorous, and 
social, discipline. 
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This somewhat pessimistic estimate of human capacity receives 
further attention in Freud’s third contribution. And it is in this 
third section of his essay that he makes an interesting and insuffi- 
ciently developed assertion that family life alone cannot sufficiently 
prepare an individual for normal living. His Oedipus complex theory 
has so aroused the interest or the reprehension of his commentators 
that his doctrine has been considered almost solely as a theory of 
the family. Its complementary part, that society must use “every 
means to loosen those family ties .... which are authoritative in 
childhood only” (p. 85), has tended to pass unnoticed. Freud’s doc- 
trine here is that a happy family life provides an insufficient disci- 
pline for the individual; social relationship, and social discipline 
from beyond the family, is necessary in the early years. 

Freud’s study leads to the conclusion that every individual, in 
the interest of his mental health and happiness, must acquire during 
infancy a capacity for fitting himself into the social context of which 
he is a part, a capacity for functioning in such a context. This con- 
clusion is supported by the studies of normal children undertaken 
by Jean Piaget and his collaborators in the Rousseau Institute of 
Geneva. Piaget finds that, at the approximate age of eight years, 
the child has substituted socialized thinking and logic for egocen- 
tricity and syncretism. That is to say, at this age the child is capable 
of relating his activities to the activities of others, is capable of par- 
ticipation in a joint activity; he is also able to effect abstractions in 
thinking, to distinguish thought from things, the name of an object 
from the physical qualities of the object, to distinguish between 
himself and others. The fact that he is able to do this depends in 
part upon the mental and physical endowment of the child. It de- 
pends also—and this is no less important—upon the fact that his 
social surroundings offer him the opportunity and the stimulus to 
make such a passage from infantile egocentricity to social participa- 
tion. 

In a primitive tribe this passage offers no great difficulty. There 
is obviously no disjunction between the family and the tribal or- 
ganization. The tribal rituals make the individual a participant both 
of family and of tribal life. From the first, therefore, the preoccupa- 
tions of the individual are dominated by the established tribal beliefs 
and the routines which serve to insure the effective collaboration of 
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the group and to assure to the individual an effective place in such 
collaboration. In effect, the individual does not think of himself 
or his family except as serving the purpose of the whole. The Freud- 
ian problem of the family versus the group consequently does not 
arise; the unit of organization is not the family but the tribe. The 
tribe subordinates logic to socialization. 

This is not true of civilized society. Our insistence upon educa- 
tion and the individual achievement of specialized logical capacity, 
our insistence upon an increased tempo of social and industrial 
change—these characters of our latest development have tended to 
destroy the historic social routines which have in the past secured 
social unity and collaboration, have tended to throw society back 
upon its biological unit of organization, the family. In this fashion 
is produced the exact situation described by Freud—an isolated 
family, its natural affections reinforced by apprehensions of social 
insecurity. Thus, unintentionally, we have contrived to impose upon 
the individual, and especially if he is intelligent, an exaggerated ca- 
pacity for logical or pseudological thinking and a diminished capac- 
ity for effective social collaboration. Unlike the primitive tribe, 
we have subordinated socialization to logic, and, unfortunately, the 
logics thus developed often have but little relation to fact. This 
tendency in modern life has increased the difficulties of administra- 
tive control, and the achievements of science in the material realm 
cannot be regarded as a sufficient compensation. We have gained the 
whole world and lost our capacity to maintain international and 
intranational peace. 

This statement, being brief, is in the indicative mood. This does 
not mean that it is worthy of unreserved acceptance. It should be 
regarded as an attempt to formulate certain questions which de- 
mand further inquiry. Such inquiry cannot be undertaken without 
some element of collaboration between psychiatry and sociology. 
The psychiatric inquiry, in a restricted but important area, has 
arrived at the conclusion that obsessive ills are due to defective 
social conditioning; without the aid of sociology it cannot press the 
investigation further. Sociologists have demonstrated, especially in 
Chicago, a relation between social and personal disorganization. 
But sociologists now require a technique of procedure which shall 
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enable them to discriminate between a report of social context and 
a report of personal disorganization in any intensive study of indi- 
vidual situations. At the moment this cannot be developed except 
by improving upon what is known as the “psychiatric interview.” 
Piaget, in his child studies, uses this method; Bjerre employed it in 
the elucidation of murder. Collaboration and an improved tech- 
nique of individual study—something of this order seems to be 
implied as the next tentative step. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN SOCIAL AND 
PERSONAL DISORGANIZATION 


PAUL SCHILDER 


ABSTRACT 

Experiences are gradually shaped under the influence of action and of trial and 
error. The objective world is a guide to the psychic construction which is based on vital 
drives. These get their final meaning by continuous interchange with other human 
beings. Early deprivations and intimidations interrupting the trial-and-error process 
lead to faulty adaptations and to neuroses. Deprivations and threats originating from a 
dissociated and disorganized society will hinder the individual in his adaptation and 
free development. Wrong attitudes will be transmitted from the maladjusted parent to 
the children. The individual has to be led back to the point where, threatened by in- 
security, deprivations, and destruction, he has given up the free emotional development 
and testing. He has to be given the opportunity to continue his emotional develop- 
ment and to gain an insight into the structure of human relations and of society. He 
will then be able to be a constructive element in society. 

The child finds himself in the first few months, nay years, of his 
existence in a distressing situation. He is completely dependent on 
forces unknown to him. Food is given at intervals ununderstandable 
to him. He experiences hunger without being in possession of a 
definite method of getting relief. Furthermore, he is exposed to un- 
canny gravitational influences which sooner or later lead to pain. He 
is not only dependent and helpless but also continually threatened. 
In the process of continuous experimentation the child has to dis- 
cover what he can do in this dangerous world which threatens him 
continually with deprivation of food and love and an encroachment 
into the integrity of his body. He needs the continuous guidance 
and the continuous help of those around him. Besides the help 
which is needed concerning food and equilibrium, the child needs 
erotic gratification by stroking, kissing, cleaning, or, in one word, 
love. He has also to find out by which method he may gain these 
gratifications. 

The child is continually experimenting. He has to learn about 
the qualities of objects as well as about the quality of his own body 
and the body of others. L. Bender and I‘ have observed that chil- 
dren of ages three and four put objects toward the wall and expect 

«“Principles of Form in the Play of Children,’’ Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
XLIX (1936), 254. 
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that they will stick there. They experiment further with configura- 
tions and with symmetry—putting toy soldiers in series and groups; 
reorganizing the groups and pushing the soldiers down; having one 
group fight the other. They experiment with holes and openings. 
How much can one put into a box? How much can one take out of 
it? How many soldiers, how many little cars and animals, can one 
crowd into a bigger car? What is the significance of an edge? How 
near can one put things to an edge without it falling over? How 
much energy is necessary to push it over the edge? Experimenta- 
tions of this kind continually take place. Such experimentations are 
also necessary when the child wants to build up the experience of 
his own body—the body image, as I have shown elsewhere.? By 
trial and error and continuous experimentation does the child come 
to an appreciation of the forms in the outward world. He learns 
about consistency, the weight and size of objects. In the same 
way he has to learn about the consistency and size, weight, and 
texture of his own body and the body of others. Children are no 
theoretical scientists. For the child, experimenting means gaining 
security concerning the dangers and, furthermore, the gratifica- 
tion of power in relation to the object. He tries to reach gratifica- 
tion of his needs concerning food and love. It is evident that he has 
to experiment in a social way in order to get this gratification. 
Gratification and security come to the child chiefly through adults 
who take care of him. His direct contact with objects is compara- 
tively limited in the beginning of his life. Even in these contacts the 
social factor is paramount. 

The process of individual and social experimentation, although 
particularly energetic in the beginning of one’s life, does not stop 
as long as life persists. It is one of the fundamental characteristics 
of human existence. 

When the conditioned reflex in the experiments of Pavlov is in 
the process of forming, the salivation occurs at almost any sound. 
When from any definite agent a conditioned stimulus is elaborated, 
then all similar and related stimuli also have somewhat the same 
effect. When, however, the chosen stimulus is repeated many 


2 The Image and Appearance of the Human Body (London: Paul Kegan, 1935). 
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times, these extraneous stimuli gradually become ineffective. In 
the process of so-called “‘differential inhibition,’ very specific and 
very fine differentiations take place. 

The differential inhibition is obtained best when a sound of 
chosen wave-lengths is followed by food, whereas other sounds of 
different wave-lengths are not followed by the unconditioned stimu- 
lus. The differential inhibition is a process of trial and error which 
leads to a better insight into the quality of the object, which in the 
case mentioned is the wave-length of the sound. The differential 
process leads also to a more appropriate answer of the organism in 
motility as well as in the vegetative sphere to the situation at hand. 
The differentiation takes place under the guidance of experience. 
Experience is construction and reconstruction under the guidance of 
biological needs or by the guidance of goals and aims of the indi- 
vidual. One might say that the child forms at first general attitudes, 
but it is better to say that he transfers attitudes which have been 
successful in the one case and learns merely by trial and error 
whether such a transfer of attitudes is justified or not. The dog 
has no reason to differentiate between the sounds of different wave- 
lengths until it finds out that only specific sounds are followed by 
food. Children use connotations and words primarily in the same 
way. One of the children said: “People die of pneumonia.’’? He 
seemingly has heard from adults in one specific case that this has 
happened and he has no reason to think anything else about death 
before getting new experiences about the subject. This is probably 
the structure of every general connotation which gets its final 
“meaning”’ only by continuous contact with the reality. 

Our psychological approach stresses, therefore, the gradual shap- 
ing of experiences under the influence of action and of trial and 
error. Configuration is the result of a continual interplay between 
action and impression; constructions are very often given up for 
new constructions. The objective world is the guide to the psychic 
construction. This whole process is directed by the vital drives 
which get their final meaning only by continuous interchange with 
other human beings. Socialization is therefore the fundamental 
form of human experience. The attitude of adults will be decisive 


3 P. Schilder, and D. Wechsler, ‘The Attitudes of Children towards Death,” Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, XLV (1934), 406. 
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for the child either in increasing fear and insecurity or in giving a 
higher degree of security. Only the encouraged child will dare the 
continuous experimentation which is necessary in relation to the 
outward world. Only this continuous experimentation can help 
the child to find his way to lasting gratifications. Every discourage- 
ment will provoke a paralysis of the trial-and-error-probing mecha- 
nism. The attitudes and connotations will be the chance result of 
one situation, and the child will be badly adapted. One might also 
say that in such a case the connotations and words will not convey 
a clear meaning. The discouragement leads, therefore, to wrong 
attitudes. One is at the present time inclined to underrate the in- 
tellectual life. However, connotations and words which one uses, 
one’s ideas and ideologies, are merely one side of one’s total atti- 
tudes which are, naturally, also emotional attitudes. One’s fears 
and inhibitions and complexes express themselves, too, in the wrong 
way of thinking, which may be either conscious or unconscious in 
the psychoanalytic sense. 

Psychoanalysis has shown that in the sexual field early depriva- 
tions, intimidations, and punishments lead to severe distortions in 
the personal development. One might say that this early complica- 
tion in the child’s life has interrupted his process of testing the world 
and so has led to attitudes which are fundamentally wrong. As 
Freud has shown, such a scar in an individual’s development may 
remain without visible consequence until an actual situation imply- 
ing deprivation or punishment reveals the aberration of the individ- 
ual in his approach to the world. Neurosis might so be defined as a 
wrong attitude on the basis of an interruption of the process of test- 
ing and probing. I have emphasized that from earliest childhood this 
process is guided by relations to other people. The attitudes of the 
mother are of fundamental importance for the whole development 
of the child. We have characterized deprivation (of food and love) 
and encroachment into the bodily integrity (tying down, castration, 
mutilation, pain) as the two fundamental dangers of the child. Both 
might provoke definite wrong attitudes of the child—an attitude of 
withdrawing and giving up with an incomplete mastery of the situa- 
tion or an attitude of blind aggression. The attitude of the parents 
lays, therefore, the groundwork for the social adaptation. The child 
who is badly adapted from a social point of view will be a continuous 
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element of disorganization of society which, after all, consists of in- 
dividuals. 

One might raise the question why erotic aggressiveness of parents 
toward children—spoiling and stressing of partial tendencies of chil- 
dren by the parents—have not been mentioned as sources of social 
maladaptation of the child. Such attitudes of the parents merely 
bring the child in a passive position, force him to premature and one- 
sided attitudes, and hinder again the free process of trial and error 
which the child undertakes if not under specific erotic pressure. 

It has been mentioned that a free process of differentiation of 
testing can be interrupted and checked and hindered in every phase 
of a human being’s life in which deprivation and threat become para- 
mount. Deprivation and threat to the single individual are the char- 
acteristics of a dissociated and disorganized society. If we study the 
development of the child, we see very often that deprivation and 
threat are formidable only because the insight into the true nature 
of the danger has not been gained. The modern psychotherapeutic 
procedure instigated by Janet, Breier, and Freud forces the individ- 
ual to come to an insight into the structure of a danger situation and 
makes it in this way less terrifying and so removes its paralyzing in- 
fluence. Individuals threatened too much by real or imaginary 
danger may develop a complicated and dangerous defense system as 
counter-reaction. This defense system may lead to cruelty in rela- 
tion to other human beings. This cruelty may lead to acts of dis- 
membering and physical violence or it may lead to acts which de- 
prive the other of food and love. Even the neglect of the justified 
claims of other human beings to obtain satisfaction in food (and eco- 
nomic values in general) and love may make such an individual dan- 
gerous to society. 

A disorganized society is a society which neglects the justified 
claims of the individual to a free development of his attitudes. He 
will not be able to attain a gratification in the sphere of food, love, 
and security, economic as well as emotional. Such a disorganized 
society will provoke personality distortions in the single individual 
who either does not understand the threat and answers with in- 
creased counter-aggression or is hindered by the threat in his own 
development. These wrong attitudes of adults will be transmitted 
to children and will be detrimental to their erotic and social develop- 
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ment. These children, in turn, distorted, will add to the disorganiza- 
tion of the future society. 

On the basis of such a psychological approach it should not be too 
difficult to come to an attempt of an individual and social therapy of 
disorganization. The individual has to be led back to the point where, 
threatened by insecurity, deprivation, and destruction, he has given 
up the free emotional development and testing. Very often this 
point is marked by wrong ideologies concerning sex, morals, and 
other attitudes. This point is furthermore marked by incomplete 
understanding of the meaning of words and the substitutions of 
vague general connotations and phrases for the observation of situa- 
tions and facts. This is the deepest meaning of psychoanalytic pro- 
cedure and similar procedures which have originated from psycho- 
analysis. 

I am in deep sympathy with the opinion of C. K. Ogden and Kor- 
zipsky when they state the importance of the correct understanding 
and meaning of words. I might add that an individual has to under- 
stand his ideologies, his mode of living, his aims and goals, their his- 
torical development and their relation to the problems of society, 
and others. This process of understanding is not merely intellectual 
but has an emotional basis. It is, after all, based upon the human 
being in its totality. In the individual case, psychoanalytic tech- 
nique or a technique similar to psychoanalysis will be indispensible 
in this searching process, which will help the individual to give up 
attitudes which have been developed under threat and deprivation. 
From a social point of view there will be the general task to make 
individuals understand their words and ideologies and make them 
see where they encroach upon the security of others, adding in this 
way to the general disorganization of society. The analysis of the 
destructive and depriving ideology on the basis of what we know 
through the analysis of the individual is one of the paramount tasks 
of sociological psychology. The insight, the psychological attitude 
of one individual, has immediate repercussions in the other individ- 
ual and should not remain a merely theoretical insight. Those who 
fail in this respect should be relentlessly forced to gain insight into 
the genesis of their ideologies. This procedure, according to the 
optimistic belief of psychoanalysis, should imply the cure of the in- 
dividual who has contributed to the disorganization of society. 
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Some instances may illustrate the principles discussed above: 
There is a type of juvenile criminal who has been pushed by weakness 
of body or by the severity of his education into a passive and depend- 
ent position (aggressive tenderness may have a similar effect). In 
the mind of the child passivity links up with the danger of being at- 
tacked. There is a reflection of this situation in the whole body. The 
openings of the body, especially the anus, react with sensations, 
since the superior force of the attacker merges with something in the 
body or may even disrupt the unity of the body. Another line of 
response consists in fears concerning the individual’s own reason for 
aggression—the penis. Passivity, weakness, and homosexuality be- 
come in this way connected with one another. The formation of such 
a complex is favored by the general attitude of our society to co- 
ordinate strength to masculinity and weakness to feminity. Such 
attitudes pervade the family life. Against this enforced passivity a 
reaction sets in. The defense measures will be the stronger the more 
the individual is deprived of reasonable satisfactions in the erotic 
and economic spheres and the more the economic system will cor- 
roborate the pressure exerted by the family on the individual during 
childhood. The restricted action may in the child appear as a more 
or less severe behavior problem, in the adolescent or adult as an ac- 
tion of alleged strength and courage (assault or holdup) in which the 
aggressive weapon (knife or gun) symbolizes not only the increase in 
strength but also in virility (penis). 

Asocial acts of this kind are based upon an individual history of 
the type described, but they take place only in a specific social set- 
ting where the individual finds ideologies of a similar type and is as- 
sured of the social approval of the asocial act at least by a small 
group. It is even sufficient that an imaginary group of this type 
should exist. In such a series of events the following social and indi- 
vidual factors are of importance: (1) the wrong appreciation of 
physical strength; (2) the wrong ideology concerning masculinity; 
(3) a faulty judgment concerning social forces and the importance of 
the individual’s own social group; (4) a lack of insight in the factors 
which provoke the revolt against the parents and which is transmit- 
ted to society; (5) the attitudes of the individual which are the re- 
sult of aggressive and erotic tendencies of the parents in relation to 
the child; (6) the family pressure which enforced passivity; (7) eco- 
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nomical deprivation imposed upon the family and transmitted to the 
child; and (8) the ideologies of the parents and their group and the 
ideologies of the group in which the individual lives. This is not, and 
cannot be, a systematic discussion of all the factors involved, but it 
may open the way to a theory which also takes social factors into 
consideration. 

In the neurotic case the structure may be as follows (we shall con- 
sider a case of a severe-anxiety neurosis). The parents were law- 
abiding citizens of good social standing, narrow in their views with a 
negative attitude toward sex, severe in their attitude, and not in- 
clined to give to their children the demonstrations of love which they 
needed. As a result the patient was immediately plunged into an 
emotional insecurity which was unbearably increased by the moth- 
er’s cruelty against animals and a servant girl who told cruel stories. 
The mother’s jealousy of the patient concerning her relationship to 
the father was a further factor which made free sexual development 
impossible. The insecurity which the child experienced when she first 
attempted to walk was increased by the lack of emotional support. 
The latent panic of early childhood crystallized around masturba- 
tion, which provoked enormous feelings of guilt and the feeling of 
being dismembered from the outside or exploded from inside. This 
threat became more realistic after the death of the father. It was 
experienced in full force after she heard a friend comment on the 
gonorrhea of an acquaintance. Only the reassuring presence of a 
love-object, preferably the husband, could give her the security of 
which she was so little assured in childhood. The economic security 
of the patient and her family did not prevent a deep erotic insecurity 
which led to suffering, which not only paralyzed the social life of the 
patient but also that of her husband. This is not less a social catas- 
trophe than the asocial acts of the juvenile offender. One factor is 
outstanding: The parents of the patient lived in a society which did 
not force them into a clear understanding of the problem of sex and 
which prevented them from expressing the affection for their chil- 
dren in a way which would have given them the necessary feeling of 
security. Feelings of insecurity and threat have now forced the pa- 
tient into a state of utter helplessness. 
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DISORGANIZATION IN THE INDIVIDUAL 
AND IN SOCIETY 


DAVID SLIGHT 


ABSTRACT 


Man is dominated essentially by emotional forces. Neurosis is a failure of compro- 
mise between personal desires and the limitations imposed by society. Latent emotional 
imbalance is present in all and mass revolt is more rapidly aroused as centralization 
develops. Idealistic movements may contribute to social disorganization by undue 
restriction and failure to provide alternative modes of expression. Society may well 
speed the means of noting and adjusting to changing ideas and demands. Education is 
confronted with the problem of assuring a minimum of emotional conflict in the 


individual. 

It has been suggested that the findings of the psychiatrist, as 
derived from his experiences with behavior problems of the in- 
dividual, might help to illuminate some of the problems confronting 
society. From the nature of the suggestion we shall draw only on 
considerations relating to disorders due to psychological factors. In 
view of the common tendency to think of psychiatry as being con- 
cerned with insanity, and thus to suggest that the experiences and 
statements of the psychiatrist relate only to a special section of 
mankind, we must refute such ideas and state that the psychoses 
constitute only a small part of the modern psychiatrist’s interests. 
Psychiatry is concerned with any and every form of personality 
problem or disorder. One emphasizes this point since mankind will 
at any cost evade facing the realities of the mind. As Galsworthy 
had one of his characters say, the strongest motive in life is to “save 
face.” Thus the psychiatrist is confronted with reluctance and 
resistance in the investigation of practically all behavior problems. 
A similar refusal to permit free investigation and reluctance to face 
and acknowledge causal factors that may be revealed is also evident 
in regard to social problems. The real issues are so often evaded in 
society, as in the individual patient, by recourse to excuses and 
evasions, deliberate or unconscious in nature, recognized in the 
jargon of psychiatry as rationalization, projection, etc. 

In entering on a consideration of personality problems let us first 
consider the nature of the so-called normal individual. Normality 
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implies that the urges and desires of the individual can be expressed 
freely, that is, with satisfaction to the individual and in ways that 
are socially acceptable. At least, if social approval is not forthcom- 
ing, there will be a minimum of social disapproval. However, the 
sanction or disapproval is not only that of the external world. In the 
study of the neuroses we see more clearly perhaps what applies to 
all—namely, the operation of the internal factors which facilitate, 
sanction or hinder action—factors commonly spoken of as con- 
science or personal ideals. Such modifications of impulse and reac- 
tion are derived essentially from society, although their form and 
strength is determined by factors peculiar to the individual and 
related to constitution and experience. Behavior disorders tend to 
ensue when these modifications conflict with the discharge of impulse 
and reaction according to the forms in which the latter have de- 
veloped in the individual. From the conflict disorganization results 
and subsequent alterations in feeling, thought, or conduct, or in the 
bodily functions as seen in the various neuroses and personality 
disorders. But, if there is inadequate development of the control 
factors, or if they can be set aside, the individual will freely seek 
gratification of his personal desires, irrespective of the wishes of 
others; and then we speak of the pervert, the delinquent, or the 
criminal—that is, if the actions are too obvious to be explained 
away. 

In studying the influence of the social situation or of human 
relations on the development of personal disorganization it may be 
profitable to consider first the influence of society on the develop- 
ment of the personality. It may be truly said that personality exists 
only in so far as the individual is a member of a social group. We 
commonly generalize and speak of the failure of the individual to 
adjust to society, but consideration of individual development 
should remind us that each one receives particular interpretations 
of what society means, as determined by his parents and teachers or 
arising from his relations with them. Thus we must recognize the 
variety and diversity of conceptions as to what society represents to 
different individuals. Since there is no uniformity of preparation, the 
problem of adjustment is a peculiarly individual matter and depends 
on whether the codes and principles inculcated are compatible with 
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the possibility of satisfactory expression of the desires in forms 
sanctioned by the social group. Adjustment has to be made in 
relation to the rules of society as they are practiced and there is little 
allowance for individual variations. Thus, unless the individual has 
what we may call flexibility, he is vulnerable to suffer some form of 
personal disorganization sooner or later in the form of neurosis or the 
like. 

In regard to the neuroses, we have already indicated that the 
conflicts precipitating them are between the particular standards 
established in the individual and the particular forms in which his 
physiological tendencies have developed. Many neuroses are thus 
due to conflict with impractical ideals. As Freud has said, such 
people are ill not because they are bad but through trying to be too 
good. The actual normal is he who can shift his sails to catch the 
prevailing winds. Thus, he acts more or less in accordance with his 
training and gratifies desires that seem to conflict with it, either in 
secret or under some formula which allows of satisfaction with a 
minimum of conflict with society or with the surrogates of society 
developed within him. 

This question of flexibility is an important one and would seem 
the answer to normality in the individual and stability in society. 
Normality is, then, an unstable equilibrium or like walking the slack 
wire. It would seem that the capacity of man to preserve this state 
of continual compromise is the answer to the possibility of continua- 
tion of organized society. 

In the training of the individual, as well as in the arrangements of 
society, we see a tendency to apply rigid rules and laws. It may be 
claimed that such consistency and order is the very bed rock of 
society, and that anything else would mean chaos and confusion. 
Man seems to find a peculiar difficulty in thinking of alternatives as 
other than opposites. Society pretends to operate on the presump- 
tion that the members are guided by reason and intellect, but it is 
evident that what has been called prelogical thinking or domination 
by affect plays a larger part in civilized life than we care to acknowl- 
edge. Primitive man may show such tendencies in obvious fashion; 
civilized man conceals them better from himself and uses the intellect 
often solely to try to prove his emotionally determined actions to be 
rational and logical in nature. 
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We may then ask what is done by education and training to pre- 
pare the individual for life, to use a common phrase. Generally 
speaking, the answer is very little that is adequate, and it is to be 
doubted that much consideration has yet been applied to the matter. 
Most training takes the form of rules and regulations, accepted or 
enforced mostly on an emotional basis, either by the promise of 
reward or the threat of punishment and reprisal. Thus, the in- 
dividual is likely to preserve his integrity in so far as he is insensitive 
and therefore has inward reservations and lacks the sensitivity which 
spells intensity in acceptance or rejection. The sensitive type has a 
more difficult task in finding a formula under which he can act 
according to the demands made on him and at the same time achieve 
his individual purposes with a minimum of social disapproval. If 
the control factors can be overthrown by expressing the personal 
desires under the guise of an ideal, we may have the spectacle of the 
rebel who becomes a hero, in so far as he is thus able to evade sharing 
in the public delusions by impressing his private delusions on the 
group. The other possibility for the sensitives is that they have 
conflict which results in a disorganization into one or another of the 
neuroses or psychoses. A fortunate few of this group, with the 
capacities we call talents, achieve another solution, namely, in 
artistic or scientific outlets which, if sufficiently impersonal in form, 
avoid social disapproval. Indeed, in so far as they do not appear to 
conflict with everyday human beliefs or habits or social ideals, such 
persons are permitted many eccentricities which are then politely 
called idiosyncrasies. 

In a consideration of social disorganization we are confronted with 
the same problem as in the individual neurosis, namely, what is to be 
the standard in evaluating the condition. This is easier in the in- 
dividual with neurosis, since he is merely compared with the majority 
of his fellows and according to the general practices of the group. 
Thus the psychiatrist in his work is concerned only with the average 
practices of the group, since the patient is disordered in relation to 
this standard. But, in regard to many social upheavals, depending 
usually on the size of the group involved, we get involved with ideals 
and absolute values. Thus, any demand for change may be regarded 
as disorganization in so far as it directly affects those with vested 
interests. On the one hand, those seeking the change may appear to 
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justify their claim that the changes sought are for the improvement 
of society. It is true that changes called disorganization in one 
generation are often heralded in the next as steps toward a better 
arrangement of society. On the other hand, many revolts supposedly 
to achieve progress turn out to be efforts to secure that society will 
operate according to personal desires of individuals and to relieve or 
satisfy their emotional conflicts. Many such movements, and not 
least those advanced in the name of reform and idealism, have led to 
as much social confusion as changes motivated by frank and obvious 
self-seeking and gratification. Therefore we must not neglect to 
consider the possibility that what we may call pathological idealism 
can cause as much disorganization in society as it does in the 
individual. 

Social disorganization not infrequently results from deficiencies or 
defects later acknowledged as such by most men, if not by all, but 
which society ignores until they assume overwhelming proportions. 
We see the same tendency in the neuroses. True, it may not be wise 
for society to respond to every demand, and yet it would seem wise 
that society should not be so rigid as to fail to take cognizance of 
problems before they achieve overwhelming proportions. Then 
action is forced and unavoidable, and too often injudicious and un- 
sound in so far as it is hasty and unconsidered. As to the upsets in 
society determined by real stresses, as poverty, or by other undue 
restriction and limitation of ordinary human needs or desires, there is 
little need for discussion here. Such reactions, both in the individual 
and in society, are natural or normal. The only problem for investi- 
gation here is the nature of organized society which lacks insight and 
recognition that such stresses were developing and must eventually 
lead to breakdown and revolt. One recalls the childhood story of 
monkeys sitting around a fire, but having no sense or foresight to put 
on more wood, and still sitting in dismay when the fire had died 
leaving only gray ashes. The moral was that man would do other- 
wise. Maybe man is cognizant of the need for action in physical 
situations, but he does not seem to show much insight or thought in 
his social relations and in his part of the conduct of society. As has 
been previously suggested, man is still dominated by emotional 
factors more than he acknowledges. A question worthy of study is 
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how far he can ever hope to be otherwise, and how he may attempt 
to adjust in accordance with this tendency. We might at least know 
our limitations in this regard and be prepared to take account of 
them to avoid in some degree the pitfalls that await all who are 
dominated by their emotions. 

Then there are the forms of social disorganization resulting from 
desires for further gratification than can be achieved under the 
existing order. Many such upheavals are initiated by small groups 
and often appear to center around a very few individuals. In such 
individuals there is a basis of personal imbalance, but the emotional 
conflicts are not confined to the self as in the neuroses but are ex- 
pressed on society as a whole. In the beginning a small number is 
concerned and the situation in society then seems as follows: A 
small proportion, because of vested interests, desires to preserve the 
status quo, and on the other hand is the active group determined to 
produce changes. Then there is the large remaining group which in 
the beginning is not active in either direction due to inertia typical 
of man, which in other terms may mean that he is too engrossed with 
his own concerns of the moment. 

Two problems arise here of particular interest to the psychiatrist. 
One is the study of personalities of those who lead revolts. Although 
they may rationalize their activities in terms of desires to improve 
conditions for country or fellow-men—and sometimes, for a time at 
least, it works out that way—there is little doubt that the driving 
forces are reactions to very personal and individual experiences now 
being worked out on a grand scale. The problem still remains as to 
how a sufficient following is acquired to make a movement of size 
and a challenge to society. In other words, what determines whether 
the rebel becomes a hero or an object of amusement or scorn. In the 
vast group of human beings to be considered there are usually sec- 
tions, as we have previously discussed, which are near the breaking- 
point anyhow by reason of unnatural deprivation of ordinary human 
necessities. That this group should join in any movement promising 
relief is natural, for, truly, desperate needs call for desperate 
measures. However, in regard to the rest of society, the question 
arises as to what responsive note has been struck to enlist the 
co-operation of a majority. In general, the influence of society is 
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repression of the individual as such and limitation of his actions by 
the denial of immediate or easy gratification of his desires, expression 
of these being allowed only in special and often complicated ways. 
In the neuroses we see the breakdown of individual organization in 
those to whom the problem of adjustment is more difficult than for 
others by reason of the greater intensity of the issues at stake. But 
the same problems and conflicts are not far from the surface in the 
more common clay also, and are easily aroused, as can be seen, for 
example, in the actions of the mob. The primitive forces of man are 
never destroyed but only diverted. We need not here elaborate on 
the factors increasing these general conflicts in so many, as poverty, 
difficulty of early marriage, etc. 

Among the chief developments of modern society are centraliza- 
tion and specialization, which both spell increased interdependence 
of mankind. Also, we must take account of another change, namely, 
the ease and speed of communication. Along with other advantages, 
the latter provides an opportunity for the spread of ideas—and it 
may be propaganda—and considering how efficiently the individual 
can be thus bombarded, it is not difficult to appreciate how easily 
and rapidly he can be influenced to action. If man is not much given 
to reflective thought anyhow, he is less likely to delay action in the 
face of such intense mass appeal. Hence the need for organized 
society to speed up its tempo in the observation and consideration of 
the movements calling for change and adjustment. Also, society 
might well be more alert to consider how rigid society can afford to be 
and how far it must take account of changing ideas. It may be 
difficult to secure the regularity and consistency that any society 
must have, and yet have flexibility enough to care for rapidly chang- 
ing demands, and yet this is our problem. Only dispassionate and 
relatively objective thought is required for its solution. 

As to the future, the answer is said by some to lie in education. 
Then education must become of such a nature as to effect some 
development of rational control. At present education seems largely 
directed to the inculcation of verbalizations. It is a question if man 
must not still rely in part on the emotional appeal of the symbol; but, 
judging from the past, the symbol is not enough. It is unfortunate 
that the majority of the people cognizant of the fact that man is 
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dominated by his emotions and not his intellect are those who are 
using this knowledge to further their own ends, either for personal 
material gain or to satisfy desires for power and control. 

Then there are the “constructive” influences in the community 
striving for what they believe is the benefit of civilization, in terms 
of social reform, religion, and the like. Unfortunately, such motives 
are too often based on the personal problems of the individuals 
concerned, and the community is thus asked to adopt special modes 
of conduct, irrespective of any rational consideration as to whether 
stability and permanence of a balanced society is insured. If we 
agree with the poet who said we learn from history that we do not 
learn from history, it is doubtful that we can ever have unchanged 
permanence of any society. Indeed, we might well recognize that 
some forms of idealism are as pathological as paganism. For the 
development of stability in society the various influences working for 
“good” would contribute more were they to be sure they are not 
merely seeking changes in keeping with their own personal desires 
and to solve their own emotional conflicts. Society can be a unity 
but only the unity of willing and heterogeneous elements. 

Man tends to seek a final answer which will solve his problems 
once and for all. We should acknowledge that this is an unattainable 
ideal. It may be good to keep striving for ideals if they are not too 
impracticable, but we must remember that if man is higher than the 
ape he is at least lower than the angel. However, in view of the 
universal wish—consciously recognized or not—for finality and 
security, it is painful to be left with the prospect of having to go on 
accepting compromises and “muddling through.” This means con- 
tinued application of effort and adjustment to insure a continuance 
of a relative degree of stability. However, if a solution of the 
problems of society means that we must continue muddling through, 
let us consistently and rigorously defend the position against the 
blandishments of the doctrinaire. 
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A NOTE ON THE IMPLICATIONS OF PSYCHIATRY, THE 
STUDY OF INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS, FOR 
INVESTIGATIONS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


HARRY STACK SULLIVAN 


ABSTRACT 


The collection of data in social science inquiries is specifically complicated by certain 
factors inhering in the personality of the investigator. These factors are identical with 
a major preoccupation of the psychiatrist. This article undertakes to indicate the 
character of these complicating factors, their effects on inquiry, and the path along 
which their influence may be minimized or removed. 


Neither the students of individual and social psychology nor the 
students of social entities and processes have been able thus far to 
evolve any very powerful generalizations for the organization of their 
data and the formulation of their investigations. Many of the diffi- 
culties that have been encountered in these directions arise from the 
fact that the investigator is immersed in his investigation and par- 
ticipates more or less unwittingly in the data which he is assembling. 
This participation in the data cannot be avoided if one is to do more 
than count noses or other crude indices of human existence and 
functional activity. The skill of the investigator resides not in 
achieving some fancied aloofness but in being free from serious in- 
hibitions of his awareness as to the stream of events which involve 

t While the processes of deconditioning and reconditioning—to use Pavlovian terms 
—that one would have to undergo in order to delete all of one’s inhibitions of alertness 
would certainly be of an unparalleled complexity and subtlety, we have recently been 
able to proceed some distance toward this ideal. The psychoanalysis of Freud, as trans- 
planted in the American field rendered fertile by the psychobiology of Adolf Meyer, 
has been developed in some degree toward the sort of disintegrative and reintegrative 
techniques of interpersonal operation that are proving useful in improving one’s alert- 
ness and in dissipating some of the more troublesome of one’s conventional delusions. 
This paper is intended to be a succinct preliminary communication of some of the 
more striking results that seem to stem from this approach toward a scientific study of 
the life-processes of human personality. 

In the history of this development one comes first to Sigmund Freud, Adolf Meyer, 
and William A. White; thereafter, among the psychiatrists, to Albert M. Barrett, E. 


Bleuler, A. A. Brill, Edward N. Brush, C. G. Dunlap, Richard Dewey, G. Stanley 
Hall, William Healy, August Hoch, Smith Ely Jelliffe, Carl G. Jung, George Kirby, 
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The most general category of these inhibitions of awareness is the 
overweening conviction of authentic individual selfhood which per- 
meates all the implicit and explicit communicative efforts of nearly 
everyone. This amounts to a delusion of unique individuality, re- 
lated to beliefs in one’s omnipotence and omniscience, and is only a 
very complex and personally misleading expression of the real unique 
individuality of each psychobiological organism—an individuality 
that must always escape the methods of science. 

One must realize that man is in communal existence with the 
physicochemical, the biological, and the personal or psychobiological 
worlds—the latter including adaptive, normative, and material cul- 
ture. His organization includes excerpts from these several worlds, 
and a human being can no more exist without communality with a 
psychobiological (personal-cultural) medium than without oxygen or 
water. We are inclined to refer to the physicochemical and biological 
elements of man’s organization in one way and to the psychobiologi- 
cal elements in another. The latter we call his mind or his symbol 
equipment. We also tend to abstract the more psychobiological of 
his functional activities and refer to them as his mentation, his opera- 
tions with symbols and meanings. Within limits this sort of formula- 
tion is useful. 

People are a necessary environing medium for the human being; 
but people, including the person concerned, are organized in very 
significant part out of the materials studied by the anthropologist as 
culture. Just as a locality difficient in iodides may be related to 
endemic goiter—a specific deviation of development—so the sur- 
pluses and deficits in the personal environment of the growing per- 
son determine peculiarities and deviations of personality develop- 
ment. Besides the more local factors there are also factors affecting 
all of the members of an ethnic group, all the denizens of a particular 


and Thomas N. Salmon. The parallel growth of cultural anthropology, the life-history 
method in sociology, and the dynamic-genetic-experimental methods in psychology 
contributed greatly to making possible a new orientation of our study, when finally 
these several disciplines were embodied in people who could share their preoccupations 
and viewpoints. In this connection one looks to contemporary specialists; e.g., Gordon 
Allport, Ruth Benedict, Erich Fromm, Harold D. Lasswell, Kurt Lewin, Mark A. 
May, Charles Merriam, B. Malinoswki, Hortense Powdermaker, Paul Radin, Edward 
Sapir, Dorothy S. Thomas, William I. Thomas, and Kimball Young. 
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culture area. The effects are varied, depending on many factors; 
e.g., the complexity of the culture, continguity with other culture 
areas,’ and individual differences in ability to organize, and in ability 
to manifest, the various entities of the culture. The most pervasive 
of all adaptive culture is that which pertains to communication with 
similar organisms, the most obvious part of which is language. The 
linguistic elements organized in each person are extremely impor- 
tant, for, as should presently appear, information can arise only from 
explicit or implicit attempts toward communication with other per- 
sons. One has information only to the extent that one has tended to 
communicate one’s states of being, one’s experience. 

Every person develops from an adaptive state called infancy, in 
which linguistic processes are only beginning to be organized and in 
which the simplest patterns of interpersonal processes hold sway. In 
brief, physicochemical and biological needs appear and make their 
presence felt by concomitant increases of tension in muscular tissues. 
The satisfaction of these needs is attended by reduction or abolition 
of these tensions and a withdrawal of alertness or vigilance from cir- 
cumambient reality. Throughout life the pursuit of satisfaction is 
somatically a seeking to reduce or abolish some particular muscular 
tensions or heightenings of tonus. 

In the next genetic epoch of childhood a new sort of necessity that 
has already been acquired from the world of people begins to be in- 
vested with words, begins to be the subject of information and misin- 
formation. I refer to the need for security, primarily a security from 
noxious emotional states empathized from the personal environ- 
ment. The infant learns to seek personal security by reversing the 
pattern of seeking satisfactions. He is preserved from primitive in- 
security by virtue of maintaining tensions in various of his muscular 
tissues. Throughout life the seeking of security or the need to escape 
insecurity is somatically a matter of tensing various muscle groups, 
of maintaining some tissues in a state of heightened tonus, the very 
opposite of the end-state sought in pursuing satisfactions. The more 
acute one’s insecurity becomes, the greater becomes the tonus in 
some muscular organs—often in the alimentary tract—unless or un- 
til panic (personal disorganization) ensues. 


* Consider in this connection the important concept of the marginal man as de- 
developed by Robert E. Park. 
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This dichotomy, security satisfaction, is of profound significance 
for psychopathology, for it organizes a swiftly widening body of data 
in a fundamental way; in particular, for our present purpose, it per- 
mits some insight into the vicissitudes of information as to one’s per- 
sonal reality. The character of experience had by almost all denizens 
of our culture includes a great body of forbidding gestures the ex- 
periencing of which gestures inspires a feeling of personal insecurity. 
In the epoch of childhood one learns to adjust to superior authorities; 
to avoid as well as one can the occurrence of these forbidding gestures 
and the ensuing tension states. As a part of this learning one devel- 
ops sundry language performances which help to ward them off and 
often spare one more or less discomfort. These verbalizations, com- 
prising information and misinformation, come rapidly to pertain to 
conceptual ‘‘me’’ and “‘you,” figments of mentation chiefly useful 
in warding off insecurity and secondarily useful in securing satisfac- 
tions. 

Much of the child’s life goes on without any necessity for alert- 
ness. Needs call out adjustive movements and achieve satisfactions 
without particular attention from the authorities, and therefore 
without implicit or explicit communicative processes. They tend to 
be unnoticed, to remain outside of the realm of information and mis- 
information, outside of the growing elaboration of conceptual “‘me”’ 
and ‘“‘you.”” These adjustive performances are a part of the experi- 
ence of the organism, are a part of the growth process, and con- 
tribute, like all other experience, to the refinement and differentia- 
tion of behavior of the individual. But they are a part of experience 
the memory of which is not readily accessible to subsequent states 
of awareness. As one proceeds toward adulthood one’s more lucid 
states of consciousness tend more and more completely to be con- 
cerned with experiences definitely involving the conceptual “me”’ 
and ‘‘you’’—experiences about which there has been at least a tend- 
ency to communicate. It is usual to be able to recall a great deal of 
one’s experience of which one was clearly aware at the time it oc- 
curred; it generally requires a special set of circumstances, a pecu- 
liarly characterized interpersonal situation, to provoke the mnemon- 
ic reproduction of previously unnoticed experience. 

In childhood—arbitrarily defined as the era from the appearance 
of the capacity to acquire language habits to the appearance of the 
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capacity to learn co-operative adjustments with compeers—implicit 
and explicit symbol activities are strikingly autistic-magical; i.e., 
presumptively invested with powers that the adult recognizes as 
transcendental, exceedingly improbable as a matter of fact. The 
prehensions’ of the child are only beginning to reveal the principles 
of reality as we come to know it, and the family group more often 
than not supplies experience that is retarding rather than facilitating 
to this development. Parents, their surrogates, and other significant 
older people often in the environment of the child are the culture- 
carriers through whom he is supplied his earlier accessions of the 
psychobiological world. Their patterns of behavior-toward-a-child 
are generally far from simple; their restraints and facilitations of be- 
havior are usually much less adequate than is the case in their inter- 
personal relations with compeers. All too generally they inculcate a 
great deal that is incoherent and incapable of unitary integration. 
Almost universally they encourage the continuance of autistic-magi- 
cal processes in the field of speech behavior—‘You are a naughty 
boy; say that you are sorry,’ e.g., includes being naughty as an addi- 
tion to conceptual ‘‘me”’ that has its real basis in empathized hostile- 
disapproving attitudes of the authoritarian individual, with somatic 
heightenings of muscle tonus; while saying-I-am-sorry comes to have 
the power of reducing or dissipating the hostile-disapproving atti- 
tude, without in any way undoing the activity which comes presently 
to be seen to be the exciting cause for the disapproval. When one 
considers how much of this sort of thing almost every child experi- 
ences, it does not seem so peculiar (or inevitable) that, while some 
considerable proportion of our people develop aptitudes for manipu- 
lating machinery and scientific concepts in a practical way, very 
few people show much “sense”’ in interpersonal relations, and almost 
everyone deals with other people with a wonderful blend of magic, 
illusions, and incoherrent irrelevancy. Childhood is the incubator of 
man’s evil genius for rationalizing, a special aspect of the delusion of 
unique individuality which is necessitated by the peculiar limitations 
of conceptual “me” and “‘you”’ as a governor of one’s perceptions, a 

3 To prehend is to have potential information or misinformation about something; 


to perceive is to have information or misinformation in or readily accessible to aware- 
ness. 
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reference frame that determines the accessibility of one’s experience 
to awareness.‘ 

In the juvenile era—arbitrarily defined as the era from the appear- 
ance of the capacity for give-and-take adjustments with compeers 
to the appearance of the capacity for interpersonal intimacy—new 
culture-carriers of the authoritarian adult type effect some modifica- 
tion of the results achieved by the family group. The capacity and 
(obverse) need for co-operation with compeers usually brings about 
considerable modification of the autistic-magical behavior complexes 
which have been developed in dealing with adults, and conceptual 
“me” and “you” is usually brought at least to a competitive-co- 
operative differentiation of personal reality. A great deal of the cul- 
ture accessions of each juvenile, however, is likely to be closely sim- 
ilar to that of every other juvenile in his milieu (the various family 
groups being denizens of the same culture area); or, when this is not 
the case, profit from contact with a wider experience is prohibited or 
restricted by already inculcated fear of the stranger in its various 
forms and disguises. Moreover, there is only a limited interest in 
other people at this stage of development; the delusion of unique in- 
dividuality cuts off all communion that is not absolutely required by 
maturing necessities (growth of integrating tendencies). We see 
quite a number of people in whom effectual development of person- 
ality was arrested at this stage; the later matured needs for intimacy 
(inhering in the human biological equipment) having then been tor- 
tured into strange channels of maladaptive expression, and the au- 
tistic-magical interpersonal behavior evolved in delusions of refer- 
ence, of persecution, and of grandeur, or along an uncertain course 
in which other people are treated as troublesome units transiently 
more or less useful to a flaming ambition to outdo everyone else in 
some particular field of accomplishment. 

4An understanding of interpersonal relations requires a clear grasp of the serial 
order of development through the successive stages—infancy, childhood, the juvenile 
era, preadolescence, and the several stages of adolescence—to some point in which the 
motives (integrating tendencies) manifesting in any given situation have been evolved. 
The all-too-general ‘‘scientific’”’ notion of ones being translated rather casually from birth 
to adolescence, is thoroughly misleading. The matter here fragmentarily indicated is 
developed at great length in the writer’s manuscript, ‘‘Psychiatry: An Introduction 


to the Study of Interpersonal Relations,’’ now being re-written for publication late in 
1937- 
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In this connection it must be understood that the effectual de- 
velopment of personality, of capacities (and obverse needs) for in- 
tegrating interpersonal relations, may be arrested in any of the stages 
of personality development, with characteristic pathological results 
on the further maturations of the psychobiological organism. The 
progression through infancy and childhood is usually rather success- 
ful, although the vicissitudes of the unwanted infant are all too well 
demonstrated to the psychiatrist, and the characteristics of people 
who in childhood struggled against principally destructive influences 
are not hard to find exemplified. By and large, however, the ad- 
justive patterns widespread among American families and American 
grammar-school communities are adequate to see most young peo- 
ple of mediocre abilities safely up to the threshold of preadolescence. 
With the appearance of integrating tendencies that elevate the satis- 
factions and security of a specific “other fellow” to much the same 
importance as are one’s own, the differentiations of personality be- 
come very striking, and, unless one quickly stabilities on one of the 
more conventional quasi-human forms of community life, one goes 
on toward adulthood quite as uniquely in a world of significantly dif- 
ferent personalities as the most deluded “self”? might wish. The 
growth and characteristics of the patterns of one’s interpersonal rela- 
tions are from preadolescence onward the problem of science, and, 
since almost universally among us these include much that is over- 
complicated (if not directly destructive), the task of this study has 
fallen to the lot of psychiatry. 

The psychiatrist cannot be concerned with the unique individual- 
ity of the persons underlying the interpersonal relations in which he 
comes to be involved with his patient. In a word, he has to make the 
substantiality of his own and the other personality concerned yield 
their all too self-evident foci of attention, so that the processes in the 
interpersonal contexts may emerge as the tangible field for his study. 
As a listener, he must realize that he is participating in speech be- 
havior that pertains chiefly to the conceptual “me” and “you,” with 
corresponding manifestation of the factors that have distorted and 
continue to complicate the interpersonal relations of the subject per- 
sonality. As one who speaks, he is keenly aware that he is using lin- 
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guistic processes in a configuration in which the hearer enters most 
significantly into the outcome of the attempt at communication.‘ 

In the interpersonal contexts through which the writer has passed, 
it is recurrently necessary to dissipate the importance of statements 
allegedly indicative of various aspects of reality, but actually far too 
complex to accomplish anything more than self-deception of the 
speaker. Some insight has developed as to the function performed by 
uncommunicative, unintelligible, and misleading statements in al- 
legedly communicative interpersonal contexts. These have been ob- 
served to occur when the integration is parataxic;® i.e.,when, besides 
the interpersonal situation as defined within the awareness of the 
speaker, there is a concomitant interpersonal situation quite differ- 
ent as to its principal integrating tendencies, of which the speaker is 
more or less completely unaware. 

Besides the two-group integrated of psychiatrist and subject there 
is in the parataxic situations also an illusory two-group integrated of 
psychiatrist-distorted-to-accommodate-a-special-‘‘you”’-pattern and 
subject-reliving-an -earlier-unresolved -integration-and-manifesting- 
the-corresponding-special-“‘me’’-pattern. The shift of communica- 
tive processes from one to another of these concomitant integrations 
may be frequent or only occasional; in any case the alertness of the 
speaker is usually sufficient to insure the weaving of word patterns 
and other linguistic elements into grammatical speech. There there- 
fore ensures an apparently coherent discussion, and one usually 
rather clearly addressed to the hearer. Only under great stress from 


5 The removal of other than conceptual substance from the ‘‘me’’ and “‘you”’ in our 
discourse is rather catastrophic to the language process as we presume we know it, and 
verbal communicative efforts under this set of circumstances have to be recognized as 
a decidedly tentative kind of performance. The current effort is no exception to the 
insight just mentioned, and the writer must beg of the reader a more than “‘reflex’’ 
consideration of the matter herein stated—or at least invested with words. There 
‘comes to mind”’ in this connection an experience with Dr. Charles Merriam concerned 
with a committee report the writer had drafted. Dr. Merriam indicated by a mark each 
word used in a ‘‘special’’ meaning—the proportion was roughly one in every fourteen. 
The statistically common sense of meaning per word thus implied seemed at that time 
a Dunsanian vision of sad, far-off things; and now seems even more remote and sadly 
wanting in psychiatry. 

6 This term, I believe, was first utilized in a psychiatric sense by Dom Thomas V. 
Moore, M.D., in his paper, ‘“The Parataxes’”’ (Psychoanalytic Review, viii [1921], 252- 
83). 
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the surviving unresolved situation does the “me” and “‘you’’ per- 
formance suffer such strain that the hearer is warned of his factual 
submergence in the illusory distortions of the speaker. Generally, 
the hearer receives no direct clue to the complexity of the situation 
in which he is participating. The chief detectable peculiarity of the 
situation is the tension of the performances, showing as an incon- 
gruity of effort to effects, so to speak. Sometimes there is an under- 
tone of insecurity when there is nothing hostile or negative in the 
more real aspects of the integration; sometimes there are signs of the 
pursuit of satisfactions that are irrelevant or factually impossible in 
the current integration. There seem always to be some objective 
signs, when the whole context is available for minute study; with the 
most active interest in uncovering these very data, the writer has 
often found himself without any information as to actual incidence of 
the overcomplicating processes in the interpersonal contexts. Only 
in retrospect he sees that the parataxic situation must have evolved 
out of the consensually valid one some little time prior to his becom- 
ing aware of its presence. 

If now we consider the parataxic situations in which the alertness 
of both people concerned is seriously inhibited (neither is “pos- 
sessed of personal insight”), we see literally a play of cross-purposes 
—but one of great subtlety and obscurity as to the processes actually 
present. It might be thought that a two-group thus integrated would 
be short-lived, would break up from mutual misunderstanding. This 
is very far from necessarily the case. The integrating tendencies that 
create an interpersonal situation are relatively powerful compared 
with the distintegrative complicating factors included in the sur- 
viving unresolved situations that involve the persons concerned. 
The parataxic situation includes a prevailingly positive group of in- 
tegrating tendencies, and the persons concerned accommodate each 
other in the plural roles—by shifts of attention, inhibition of inquiry, 
and otherwise—in subserving the complex motivation, sometimes 
over very long stretches of time. As a matter of brute fact, these 
bilateral parataxic interpersonal situations are the rule rather than 
the exception among us, and the average person magically stripped 
of his illusions about his friends and acquaintants would find himself 
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surrounded by strangers.’ Certainly, this surviving unresolved past 
of the person—the underlying reality of the “transference” and 
“repetition compulsion” of Freud—is a ubiquitous complicating fac- 
tor in interpersonal relations which cannot safely be ignored in any 
inquiry into human relations. 

Every interpersonal context seems, then, to include two or three 
human organisms, and/or reverie-toned simulacra or illusions there- 
of, integrated into a single more or less discrete if transient entity 
by forces tending to produce co-operative, collaborative, antagonis- 
tic, and/or disjunctive movements. The interpersonal situation, this 
rather discrete if transient entity, is characterizable on the basis of 
the effective alertness of each of the organisms concerned. The effec- 
tive alertness of one of the organisms thus integrated into an inter- 
personal situation may be considerably greater (in scope, freedom 
from inhibitions, instabilities of attention, etc.) than is the effective 
alertness of the other organism or organisms concerned. The more 
lucid organism is at least potentially more aware of the real char- 
acter of the interpersonal processes going on in the situation than 
are the other organisms concerned. His verbalization of the situa- 
tion, his expression by linguistic processes of what might “‘come to his 
mind” as to “what is going on,” will be of correspondingly greater 
probability as to correctness. If he is chiefly motivated toward con- 
structive resolution of the situation, his greater alertness permits his 
awareness of both the explicit (witting, at least potentially con- 
scious) situation and the parataxically concomitant and complicat- 
ing situation. If he is a student of personality or other interested sci- 
entific observer (not dominated by some reverie formation as to the 
nature of what should be going on), his participation in the situation 
is characterized by explicit or implicit communicative processes 


7 The facts that people do on occasion co-operate meaningly and even sometimes 
collaborate successfully in achieving distant goals are the proper source for wonder and 
a sufficient basis for optimism about the future of humanity. Of the thirty people 
enumerated in the second paragraph of the first footnote hereto, I believe that I have 
been in direct consensually valid communicative integration from time to time with 
each of a total of nine. Of my readers, I confidently anticipate a really understanding 
concomitance of reverie processes (mediate communication) in certainly ten or fifteen 
more. My thanks go chiefly to Professor W. I. Thomas for teaching me to appreciate 
the extraordinary good fortune in being so widely successful. 
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which tend to expand the awareness of all the organisms concerned 
as to the interpersonal processes manifesting in the situation. If he 
is a practicing psychiatrist, his verbalizations tend to “interpret the 
situation” so that the degree of awareness (‘personal insight’’) of the 
patient increases. If his preoccupation is one of the social sciences, 
there go on “in him” processes that tend to eventuate in communi- 
cable information as to the particular situation, and more or less 
significantly similar situations within his experience. 

To the student of culture, of social environments, of social or- 
ganization, of social processes, or of special aspects of any of these, 
the psychiatrist would then seem able to offer some generalization of 
his experience in dealing with those difficulties of living that are to 
be referred to inadequacies or eccentricities of personality or to minor 
or major mental disorders. The generalization would seem to bear 
primarily on the locus of the scientist’s study; secondarily, on the 
evaluation and interpretation of the data obtained by the study; and, 
third, on the limiting factors that should control the scientist’s build- 
ing of working hypotheses within the general framework of his spe- 
cial preoccupation. To the psychiatrist the fully human is always 
embodied and made manifest in an interpersonal situation, real or 
illusory, or a blend of both. For example, for the anthropologist the 
data of a language may be usefully abstracted from the concrete 
uses of the language and linguistic processes may be traced without 
immediate regard to the fact that people using the language through- 
out its various developmental vicissitudes gave rise to all the extant 
data on its history. In common, however, with others who are de- 
voted to rational processes, the anthropologist is likely to overlook 
the fact that “the data” are made philological data by virtue of cer- 
tain reverie processes in which he is integrated with other (illusory) 
persons with whom he is (in reverie) engaged in language behavior of 
a communicative character. Without alertness in this particular 
there is not likely to be alertness as to any parataxically concomitant 
processes, and it thus comes about that any belief that may arise 
from his study may be delusive rather than consensually valid in- 
formation. 

Again, to the psychiatrist, “society” is practically a matter of two- 
groups and three-groups, real or illusory or a blend, and of larger, 
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less durable integrations of two-groups and three-groups having 
members in common. If the sociologist, in studying the molar move- 
ments that concern him, looks to the individuals concerned and not 
to the processes integrating him with some of them, his data are in- 
comprehensible. If his awareness is governed by a belief that he is 
standing off detached from participation and seeking statistical 
norms of the group behavior, his alertness is so inhibited that he can- 
not observe any parataxically concomitant processes that are influ- 
encing the evolution of belief from his reverie. “Discovery” under 
these circumstances bears a most intimate relation to the habitual, 
unwitting preoccupations of the investigator; tends to remedy his 
insecurities, so to speak, rather than to illuminate social reality. 

It thus comes about that a pessimistic student finds in the current 
scene of widening social disorganization the promise of an early 
eclipse of Western culture. It is now rather widely held that the 
person, considered individually, evolves on the combined bases of 
his more or less serially maturing inborn capacities and the temporal- 
ly corresponding environmentally conditioned facilitations and re- 
strictions. One would seem secure in inferring, then, in this individ- 
ualistic framework, that the spread of social disorganization will in- 
crease the probability of eccentric developments of personality. An 
accelerating vicious circle becomes apparent as soon as one intro- 
duces the assumption that the novel in personality is disorganizing 
to those influenced by it. The twilight of the Western world thus be- 
comes all but an accomplished fact—when such a vision is useful in 
the parataxic integrations of the thinker, in which unresolved inter- 
personal situations survive from an earlier time. 

It is clear that we are proceeding with positive acceleration into 
an unknown future, and it is clear that many people are on occasion 
at least dimly aware of the increasing uncertainty of things to come. 
It is probable that the adaptive capacities of man are greatly in ex- 
cess of the demands of current life, and it is clear that consensually 
valid information is useful in meeting the contingencies of living. 
The general outline of the useful task of the psychiatrist and the 
social scientist would seem to be the amassing of valid information 
about living, and the changing velocity of social processes would 
seem to give increasing opportunity for accomplishing this. The ex- 
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periments of nature (A. Meyer) are increasing in number and vari- 
ety. The crying need is for observers who are growing observant of 
their observing. 

It would seem that interpersonal processes free from parataxic ele- 
ments are either positive-constructive movements toward intimacy, 
with the securing of satisfactions and the maintenance of (‘‘person- 
al”) security, or negative-destructive movements of hostile avoiding, 
ostracizing, or dominating of persons more or less clearly identified 
as the sources of insecurity, and thus barriers to the securing of satis- 
factions. An indeterminate but certainly very great part of the 
manifest negative-destructive motivation in the world today must 
be identical in character with the instances that come to the atten- 
tion of the psychiatrist. The latter include without exception im- 
portant parataxic elements. In other words, there is every apparent 
justification for questioning the inevitable, necessary, character of 
some great part of the hostile-destructive interpersonal processes 
that are so conspicuous a feature of current life; and therefore a 
notable implication as to the possibility of a social order in which 
they would have at most a minor role. 

If it were not for the parataxic concomitance of unresolved inter- 
personal situations of the chronological past that survive in and 
complicate temporally present interpersonal situations, the study 
of human relations would be much less recondite than it is. In the 
presence of this ubiquitous factor, however, the elucidation of the 
fundamental characteristics of interpersonal relations (“personality 
processes’’) in the form of scientific laws requires the extended col- 
laboration of investigators along many approaches. These investi- 
gators must be relatively free from the more serious inhibitions of 
their alertness in the interpersonal situations that supply their real 
data; and significant freedom from inhibitions of alertness is but 
rarely the outcome of personality development as it is likely to occur 
among us. In other words, it has usually to be acquired by way of 
special training in interpersonal relations by methods related to the 
best of current psychoanalytic practices,’ perhaps now only begin- 


§ That ‘‘a personal psychoanalysis’’ is all that is required is vividly contradicted by 
the performances of some few of my colleagues, who would seem either to have had 
singularly little in the way of native abilities or to have acquired handicaps rather than 
benefits in the course of their ‘“‘psychoanalytic training.”’ 
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ning to be evolved.® With this superior alertness the observer may 
become aware of the experience that would arise, for example, in his 
integration with a member of a disorganized group, and would thus 
acquire valid data for generalizing some information as to the spread 
and recession of social disorganization. He would have augmented 
ability to discover “the private history of great events” (W. I. 
Thomas), and to comprehend the factors that extend and that re- 
strict the diversification of interpersonal relations along seemingly 
constructive, and in apparently destructive, directions. 

9 In this connection it may be noted that a promising plan for the postdoctoral train- 
ing of psychiatrists and social scientists is being worked out at Washington, D.C. The 
Washington School of Psychiatry looks toward the evolution of techniques for per- 
sonality study that will utilize free-associational processes and psychiatric methods on a 


growing foundation of consensually valid information to be refined and synthesized from 
the facts and observations of specialists in the several social sciences. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF PSYCHIATRY TO AN 
UNDERSTANDING OF BEHAVIOR 
IN SOCIETY 


EDWARD SAPIR 


ABSTRACT 

Psychiatrists are becoming more aware of the social component in conduct while 
social scientists are becoming more aware of the concerns of psychiatry. The concept of 
“interpersonal relations” constitutes a good meeting-ground. Psychiatrists, largely due 
to the problems with which their science began, have been excessively individualistic 
and have tended to regard as universal and invariant, modes of conduct found only in 
certain cultures. In the rebound from this view it is necessary to avoid the dangers of 
“sociologism” which would disregard the true task of psychiatry which is the under- 
standing of the fundamental and relatively invariable structure of the personality. 
Psychiatry will be of assistance to social analysis to the extent that it aids in revealing 
the intricate symbolic network which binds individuals together into collectivities. 

It is with great pleasure that I accede to the request to comment 
in a general way on the present symposium on psychiatry and the 
social sciences. The relation between the two suggests many inter- 
esting and complicated problems, both of definition and interpreta- 
tion. It is a bold man who would venture to speak with assurance 
about such abstruse entities as “individual” and “society,” but 
where it is difficult for any intelligent person to withhold a theory 
or an opinion, I may be pardoned for not doing so either. I have read 
the seven psychiatric papers with great interest. Unless I am greatly 
mistaken, the language used in these contributions as a whole is 
measurably nearer the terminology used by social scientists than 
was formerly the case in psychiatric literature. I doubt if this is 
entirely due to the fact that the psychiatrists have felt under a 
compulsion to be courteous to the sociologists responsible for the 
journal to which they now find themselves a collective contributor. 
I find no “pussyfooting” here; rather a sincere recognition of the 
importance, perhaps even the reality, of the things connoted by the 
words “society” and ‘‘culture.”’ Even if these words still remain 
largely unanalyzed in terms that ought to be completely satisfying to 
a psychiatrist, it is a great gain to have them given a hearing. The 
extreme individualism of earlier psychiatry is evidently passing. 
Even the pages of Freud, with their haunting imagery of society as 
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censor and of culture as a beautiful extortion from the sinister 
depths of desire, are beginning to take on a certain character of 
quaintness; in other words, it looks as though psychiatry and the 
sciences devoted to man as constitutive of society were actually 
beginning to talk about the same events—to wit, the facts of human 
experience. 

In the social sciences, too, there has been a complementary move- 
ment toward the concerns of the psychiatrist. At long last the actual 
human being, always set in a significant situation, never a mere 
biological illustration or a long-suffering carrier of cultural items, 
has been caught prowling about the premises of society, of culture, 
of history. It is true that long and anonymous confinements within 
the narrow columns of statistics has made him a timid subject for 
inquiry. He seems always to be slinking off into anxiety-driven 
flesh and bone or else, at the oddest moments, unexpectedly swelling 
himself up into an institution. But it is easy to see that the firm 
hand of the psychiatric sociologist will some day nab him in one of 
his less rapid moments of transition. 

Of these seven papers, it is chiefly Dr. Sullivan’s and Dr. Alexan- 
der’s that give me the most comfortable housing. They seem to be 
camped somewhere about the crossroads leading to pure psychiatry 
and pure sociology and I confess that I find the uncertainty of their 
location very agreeable indeed. In an atmosphere of mollified con- 
trasts one may hope to escape the policemen of rival conceptual 
headquarters. Not being bothered by too strict a loyalty to aristo- 
cratic conventions, one may hope to learn something new. I am 
particularly fond of Dr. Sullivan’s pet phrase of “interpersonal 
relations.” The phrase is not as innocent as it seems, for, while such 
entities as societies, individuals, cultural patterns, and institutions 
logically imply interpersonal relations, they do little to isolate and 
define them. Too great agility has been gained over the years in 
jumping from the individual to the collectivity and from the 
collectivity via romantic anthropological paths back again to the 
culture-saturated individual. Reflection suggests that the lone 
individual was never alone, that he never marched in line with a 
collectivity, except on literal state occasions, and that he never 
signed up for a culture. There was always someone around to bother 
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him; there were always a great many people whom his friends talked 
about and whom he never met; and there was always much that some 
people did that he never heard about. He was never formed out of 
the interaction of individual and society but started out being as 
comfortable as he could in a world in which other people existed, and 
continued this way as long as physical conditions allowed. It is out 
of his manifold experiences that different kinds of scientists derived 
their tips for the invention of two or three realms of being. 

For a long time psychiatry operated with a conception of the in- 
dividual that was merely biological in nature. This is easy to 
understand if we remember that psychiatry was not, to begin with, a 
study of human nature in actual situations, nor even a theoretical 
exploration into the structure of personality, but simply and solely 
an attempt to interpret “diseased” modes of behavior in terms 
familiar to a tradition that was operating with the concepts of 
normal and abnormal physiological functioning. It is the great and 
lasting merit of Freud that he freed psychiatry from its too strictly 
medical presuppositions and introduced an interpretative psycholo- 
gy which, in spite of all its conceptual weaknesses, its disturbingly 
figurative modes of expression, and its blindness to numerous and 
important aspects of the field of behavior as a whole, remains a 
substantial contribution to psychology in general and, by implica- 
tion, to social psychology in particular. His use of social data was 
neither more nor less inadequate than the use made of them by 
psychology as a whole. It is hardly fair to accuse Freud of a naiveté 
which is still the rule among the vast majority of professional 
psychologists. It is not surprising that his view of social phenomena 
betrays at many points a readiness to confuse various specific 
patterns of behavior, which the culturalists can show to be derivative 
of specific historical backgrounds, with those more fundamental and 
necessary patterns of behavior which proceed from the nature of 
man and of his slowly maturing organism. Nor is it surprising that 
he shared, not only with the majority of psychologists but even with 
the very founders of anthropological science, an interest in primitive 
man that did not address itself to a realistic understanding of human 
relations in the less sophisticated societies but rather to the sche- 
matic task of finding in the patterns of behavior reported by the 
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anthropologist such confirmation as he could of his theories of 
individually “archaic” attitudes and mechanisms. If the contem- 
porary anthropologist is scandalized by the violence with which 
Freud and his followers have torn many of the facts of primitive 
behavior out of their natural cultural setting, he should recall that 
just such violence was the hallmark of the most approved kinds of 
thinking about ethnological data not so long ago. When all is said 
and done, and in spite of the enormous documentation of the 
cultures of primitive groups, how easy is it to get even an inkling, in 
strictly psychological terms, of the tempo, the relative flexibility, 
the individual variability, the relative openness or hiddenness of 
individual expression, the characteristic emotional qualities, which 
are implied or “carried” by even the most penetrating cultural 
analyses that we possess of primitive communities? It seems un- 
expectedly difficult to conjure up the image of live people in intel- 
ligibly live relationships located within areas defined as primitive. 
The personalities that inhabit our ethnological monographs seem 
almost schizoid in their unemotional acceptance of the heavy 
colors, tapestries, and furniture of their ethnological stage. Is it any 
wonder that actors so vaguely conceived, so absent-mindedly typi- 
cal of something or other, can be bludgeoned by a more persistent 
intelligence than theirs into sawing wood for still remoter stages, say 
that dread drama of the slain father and the birth of totemism? 

At the present time the advance guard of psychiatric thinking is 
rapidly discovering the fruitfulness of the concepts of society and 
culture for a richer and a more realistic analysis of personality. 
The close relation of personal habit systems to the general patterning 
of culture—that very insight which has for so long been the special 
pride of anthropology—comes to psychiatry as something essentially 
new. Supposedly universal feelings and attitudes, sentiments about 
parents and children and sex mates, are found to be almost as rela- 
tive to a culture’s set patterns of behavior as fashions in clothes or 
types of artifacts. At any rate, this formula of the relativity of 
custom has long been a commonplace in anthropology on purely 
descriptive grounds and is invading psychiatry as a new basis for the 
philosophy of behavior. 

An age-old blindness tends to be corrected by opened eyes that are 
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too confident and undiscriminating, and one wonders whether the 
special viewpoint of psychiatry is not tending to yield too readily to 
the enlightened prejudices of anthropology and sociology. The pre- 
sumptive or “as if” psychological character of a culture is highly 
determinative, no doubt, of much in the externalized system of 
attitudes and habits which forms the visible “personality” of a given 
individual, and, until his special social frame of reference is clearly 
established, analyzed, and applied to his behavior, we are neces- 
sarily at a loss to assign him a place in a more general scheme of 
human behavior. It does not follow, however, that strictly social 
determinants, tending, as they do, to give visible form and meaning, 
in a cultural sense, to each of the thousands of modalities of experi- 
ence which sum up the personality, can define the fundamental 
structure of such a personality. If culture and its presumptive 
psychology were all that is needed to explain what we dimly reach 
out for and call “individual personality,” we should be put in the 
position of a man who claimed, for instance, that the feeling called 
love could not have started its history until the vocabulary of a 
specific language suggested realities, values, and problems hitherto 
unknown. All of which would be true in a sense which matters more 
to the culturalist than to the closer student of behavior. A culture 
which is constantly being invoked to explain the necessities and the 
intimacies of individual relations is like an ex post facto legalization 
of damage done. The biological and implied psychological needs of 
individuals are continuous and primary. If we think, not of culture 
in the abstract nor of society as a hypothetically integrating concept 
in human relations, but rather of the actual day-to-day relations of 
specific individuals in a network of highly personalized needs, we 
must see that culture is the inevitable coin of the realm of behavior 
but that it is far from synonymous with those actual systems of 
meaning, conscious and unconscious, which we call personalities, 
and that the presumptive psychology of a culture as a whole is not 
equatable with any actual personalized psychology. Cultural anal- 
ysis is hardly more than a preliminary bow to the human scene, 
giving us to know that here are people, presumably real, and that it 
is here rather than there that we must observe them. 

It is the privilege of psychiatry to be always looking at individuals 
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and to think of society as merely a convenient term to cover the 
manifold possibilities of actual human relationships. It is these 
actual relationships that matter, not society. This simple and 
intuitively necessary viewpoint of the psychiatrist is shared, of 
course, by the man in the street. He cannot be dislodged from it by 
any amount of social scientific sophistication. It is to be hoped that 
no psychiatrist will ever surrender this naive and powerful view of 
the reality of personality to a system of secondary concepts about 
people and their relations to each other which flow from an analysis 
of social forms. The danger of a too ready acquiescence in the social 
formulations of the anthropologist and the sociologist is by no 
means an imaginary one. Certain recent attempts, in part brilliant 
and stimulating, to impose upon the actual psychologies of actual 
people, in continuous and tangible relations to each other, a general- 
ized psychology based on the real or supposed psychological implica- 
tions of cultural forms, show clearly what confusions in our thinking 
are likely to result when social science turns psychiatric without, in 
the process, allowing its own historically determined concepts to 
dissolve into those larger ones which have meaning for psychology 
and psychiatry. We then discover that whole cultures or societies 
are paranoid or hysterical or obsessive! Such characterizations, how- 
ever brilliantly presented, have the value of literary suggestiveness, 
not of close personality analysis. At best they help us to see a new 
facet of the problem of personality.’ If they do not help us to see the 
individual, in however exotic a society, with that quiet sharpness 
of gaze which makes the true student of personality something other 
than a discourser on “interesting” facts about people, the psy- 
chiatrist will have essentially little to learn from them beyond the 
fact, which he might, of course, have suspected all along, that human 
motivation has expressed itself in far more varied forms and through 
far more complex channels of transformation than he had believed 
possible on the basis of his limited ethnic experiences. This in itself 
is a far from unimportant insight, but it does not constitute the true 
basis of a science of psychology, or of a science of psychiatry, which 
may be defined as that science of man which undertakes to grasp the 


* The necessity of disentangling it from problems of personality value in a given 
society. 
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fundamental, and relatively invariable, structure of the individual 
personality with as great a conceptual economy as our still inade- 
quate psychologies allow. 

It is the obvious duty of psychiatry, once it has enriched its 
interpretative techniques with the help of the social sciences, to be 
always returning to its original task of the close scrutiny of the 
individual personality. Not what the culture consists of or what are 
the values it seems to point to will be the psychiatrist’s concern, but 
rather how this culture lends itself to the ceaseless need of the 
individual personality for symbols of expression and communication 
which can be intelligently read by one’s fellow-men on the social 
plane, but whose relative depth or shallowness of meaning in the 
individual’s total economy of symbols need never be adequately 
divined either by himself or by his neighbor. It should be the aim of 
the psychiatrist to uncover just such meanings as these. He must be 
too little satisfied with a purely social view of behavior to accept 
such statements as that A’s reason for joining the orchestra is the 
same as B’s, or that the motive of either can ever be strictly defined 
in terms of a generalized pleasure which socialized human beings 
derive from listening to music or participating in the production of 
it. Such blanket explanations as these are useful in that they enable 
people to join hands and give each other an effective hearing. To 
the culturalist joining an orchestra is a valuable illustration of an 
important social pattern. To the psychiatrist it is as irrelevant as 
the interesting biographical fact that this “lover of music’’ first met 
his future wife at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Forty-second 
Street. What the psychiatrist can get out of the orchestra-joining 
pattern depends altogether on what symbolic work he can discover 
this behavior to accomplish in the integrated personality systems of 
A and B. To the culturist A’s joining the orchestra is “like” B’s 
joining the orchestra. To the psychiatrist the chances of these two 
events being in the least similar are quite small. He will rather find 
that A’s joining the orchestra is “like” his earlier tendency to waste 
an enormous amount of time on trashy novels, while B’s apparently 
similar behavior is more nearly “like’’ his slavish adherence to 
needlessly exacting table manners. The psychiatrist cares little 
about descriptive similarities and differences, for, in his view of 
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things, all manner of flotsam and jetsam of behavior rush into an 
individual vortex of few and necessary meanings. He does well to 
leave the study of the scheme of society to those who care for 
unallocated blueprints of behavior. 

I have, perhaps, overstressed the fundamental divergence of spirit 
between the psychiatric and the strictly cultural modes of observa- 
tion. I have done so because it is highly important that we do not 
delude ourselves into believing that a lovingly complete analysis of a 
given culture is ipso facto a contribution to the science of human 
behavior. It is, of course, an invaluable guide to the potentialities of 
choice and rejection in the lives of individuals, and such knowledge 
should arm one against foolish expectancies. No psychiatrist can 
afford to think that love is made in exactly the same way in all the 
corners of the globe, yet he would be too docile a convert to anthro- 
pology if he allowed himself to be persuaded that that fact made 
any special difference for the primary differentiation of personality. 
With every individual of whom the psychiatrist essays an under- 
standing he must of necessity reanalyze the supposedly objective 
culture in which this individual is said to play his part. When he 
does this he invariably finds that cultural agreement is hardly more 
than terminological, and that, if culture is to be saddled with 
psychological meanings that are more than superficial, we shall have 
to recognize as many effective cultures as there are individuals to be 
“‘adjusted” to the one culture which is said to exist “out there’ and 
to which we are supposed to be able to direct the telescope of our 
intelligent observation. 

It would appear from all this that the psychiatrist who has become 
sufficiently aware of social patterning to be granted a hearing by the 
social scientist has at least as much to give as to receive. It is true 
that he cannot be given the privilege of making a psychological 
analysis of society and culture as such. He cannot tell us what any 
cultural pattern is “all about” in psychological terms, for we cannot 
allow him to indulge in the time-honored pursuit of indentifying 
society with a personality, or culture with actual behavior. He can, 
of course, make these identifications in a metaphorical sense, and it 
would be harmful to his freedom of expression if he were denied the 
use of metaphor. In his particular case, however, metaphor is more 
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than normally dangerous. An economist or historian can talk of the 
soul of a people or the structure of a society with very little danger 
of turning anybody’s head. It is generally understood that such 
phraseology means something but that the speed of verbal communi- 
cation is generally too great to make it seem worth while to try to 
convert the convenient metaphor into its realistically relevant 
terms. But the psychiatrist deals with actual people, not with 
illustrations of culture or with the functioning of society. It is our 
duty, therefore, to hold him to the very strictest account in his use 
of social terms. If he, too, is the victim of slipshod metaphor, we 
have no protection against our own credulity. We cannot be blamed 
if we tend to read out of the society and culture which the necessities 
of verbal communication have conjured into a ghostly reality of their 
own an impersonal mandate to behavior and its interpretation. 

So far the psychiatrist has had too many superstitions of his own 
to help us materially with the task of translating social and cultural 
terms into that intricate network of personalistic meanings which is 
the only conceivable stuff of human experience. In the future, how- 
ever, we must be constantly turning to him for reminders of what is 
the true nature of the social process. The conceptual reconciliation of 
the life of society with the life of the individual can never come from 
an indulgence in metaphor. It will come from the ultimate implica- 
tions of Dr. Sullivan’s “interpersonal relations.”’ Interpersonal rela- 
tions are not finger exercises in the art of society. They are real 
things, deserving of the most careful and anxious study. We know 
very little about them as yet. If we could only get a reasonably clear 
conception of how the lives of A and B intertwine into a mutually 
interpretable complex of experiences, we should see far more clearly 
than is at present the case the extreme importance and the irrevo- 
cable necessity of the concept of personality. We should also be 
moving forward to a realistic instead of a metaphorical definition of 
what is meant by culture and society. One suspects that the sym- 
bolic role of words has an importance for the solution of our problems 
that is far greater than we might be willing to admit. After all, if A 
calls B a “liar,” he creates a reverberating cosmos of potential action 
and judgment. And if the fatal word can be passed on to C, the 
triangulation of society and culture is complete. 

UNIVERSITY 
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SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION AND INDIVIDUAL 
DISORGANIZATION 


HERBERT BLUMER 


ABSTRACT 


The psychiatric contributions seem to present the following composite position: 
(1) social disorganization is an extension of individual disorganization; (2) it is un- 
consciously motivated; (3) it isa product of unfortunate childhood experiences; and (4) 
its elimination requires an effective scheme of childhood education. Much social dis- 
organization cannot be thought of as arising out of individual disorder. Individual dis- 
order seems to gain its opportunity for expression where social disorganization prevails. 
The problem as to how social disorganization emanates in individual disorder is un- 
charted. Its solution depends upon fuller knowledge of the psychology of shared values 


and of semi-unwitting social rhythms. 

The problem with whick this symposium is concerned is relatively 
uncharted. Very little systematic attention has been devoted to the 
interrelation of social disorganization and of individual disorder, as 
it is conceived by psychiatrists. Consequently, it is a welcome ex- 
perience to receive the views, as they bear on this issue, of a set of 
distinguished psychiatrists. The contributions are of a high order of 
competence; to evaluate them from a sociological point of view is no 
easy task. While important differences exist between the views of 
the seven contributors, I believe there are four basic positions which 
they share more or less and which seem to comprise the psychiatric 
view of the problem at issue. 

First, it is clear that the contributors (in varying degree) are in- 
clined to view social disorganization as an extension of individual 
disorganization—as a projection, into the field of interpersonal rela- 
tions, of the neurotic traits of disordered individuals. Individual dis- 
organization and social disorganization tend to become generically 
alike under this view. Disorganized individuals, as participants in 
group life, are obviously in the position to express their dispositions 
inside of the texture of social relations; further, their neurotic be- 
havior tends to induce neurotic behavior on the part of others. 
Viewed this way, social disorganization is the proliferation of indi- 
vidual disorganization; it has its genesis in the experiences of dis- 
ordered individuals. This view serves nicely the interest of psychia- 
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try for it permits one to attack the problem of social disorganization 
in terms of the knowledge gained through the study of individual 
disorder. 

A recognition that this view is not ample enough to account for 
all social disorganization is readily given, in varying degree, by most 
of the contributors. A place is made for social disorganization which 
does not have its source in individual disorder. It is precisely at this 
point, however, that difficulty attends the psychiatric explanation, 
since this form of social disorganization does not seem to lend itself 
to interpretation by schemes formulated from the investigation of 
individual disorder. So far, then, as the area of psychiatric inter- 
pretation is concerned, it seems clear that social disorganization is 
viewed as being generic with individual disorganization. 

Second, operating with this view, the contributions depict social 
disorganization as having the “unconsciously motivated”’ character 
that we are familiar with in the case of the neuroses. The interindi- 
vidual behavior comprising social disorganization is essentially irra- 
tional, expressive of hidden and camouflaged impulses, and under 
the guidance of autistic or illusory images. The conduct of disordered 
individuals is under the sway of perspectives which have been dis- 
torted by earlier experiences which have induced the disorder; social 
disorganization is likewise associated with such distorted perspec- 
tives. 

Third is the belief that the genesis of personal and, hence, of social 
disorganization is to be found in early childhood experience, especial- 
ly as it takes place in the family milieu. These experiences which 
are so crucial and vital antedate, seemingly, the period at which the 
child orders its conduct by the intellectual or rational symbols of its 
culture. Further, the effects of such experiences are deep-seated and 
lasting, giving rise to an organization or pattern of life which shapes 
and determines subsequent experiences. Later experiences may act 
to intensify and bring to a crisis the disorganizing dispositions of the 
individual; they do not, seemingly, implant such dispositions. 

Fourth is the belief that the elimination of social disorganization, 
as well as of personal disorganization, has to come through a form 
of child education. A program of child training, designed to prevent 
the experiences which establish impulses that would lead to subse- 
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quent individual disorder, becomes also the means of obviating the 
social disorganization which arises out of the same nexus. In a gen- 
eral sense, this is the type of solution to the problem of social dis- 
organization that seems to be represented in the psychiatric position. 

This scheme of four points is what I piece together out of the seven 
contributions as representing what I am taking the liberty of calling 
the “psychiatric” position. I frankly realize that it does not portray 
the individual variations among the contributions, and to this extent 
it cannot be regarded as doing justice to any one of them. Yet I 
feel that it does present a fair composite picture representative of 
what I detect to be the logic of the psychiatric position as it shapes 
itself in the symposium. It will serve, at any rate, as the means of 
stating certain observations, reflections, and inquiries bearing on the 
vital problem of the relation between personal and social disorgan- 
ization. 

Some helpful light on this problem is given by viewing social dis- 
organization in collective terms. Organized social life seems to exist 
in the form of concerted behavior, i.e., the people who are in inter- 
dependent relations have their lines of activity so oriented that they 
fall into a concerted or co-ordinated arrangement. This seems to be 
the nature of orderly group life. Social disorganization is to be found 
in the disturbance of such concerted orientation but not in every 
such disturbance. For human group life is subject to constant re- 
forming: crises emerge, new needs arise, and new situations have to 
be met. Every group has need of reorganizing its collective life in 
order to retain concertedness. Social disorganization, in any funda- 
mental sense, prevails when a society in the face of disturbance 
loses the ability to re-establish concerted behavior. Such a society 
may be said to have lost orientation. This implies an absence of 
common objectives between individuals and groups of individuals, 
represented especially in conflicting values, which many sociologists 
have referred to as the “‘heart of social disorganization.” 

Viewed in this manner, it is well to stress that social disorganiza- 
tion may arise and persist without being an expression of personal 
disorganization. Through a variety of causes—communication, cul- 
tural contact, invention, redistribution of wealth, natural catastro- 
phes—there may arise and flourish codes, philosophies, interpreta- 
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tions, aspirations, and convictions which are conflicting, contradic- 
tory, confused, and ambiguous. Competitive situations of different 
kinds may emerge without any adequate “rules of the game” to 
govern them. Conflicts may develop in religious circles, in the po- 
litical arena, in moral relations, between age groups, in the family, 
between classes—conflicts which a given society is incapable, seem- 
ingly, of reconciling. It is quite unnecessary to think of such dis- 
organization as emanating from the experiences of disordered indi- 
viduals; for it may exist between the individuals who are not dis- 
organized. If anything, the logical and temporal relation may be the 
reverse: social disorganization—individual disorganization. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that such social disorganization is not to be 
eliminated through a program of child training. . 

To admit that there may be social disorganization which does not 
arise out of the experience and conduct of disorganized individuals 
merely leaves us with the interesting and significant view that there 
is social disorganization which does have such a source. As sug- 
gested above, this view seems to be the heart of the psychiatric posi- 
tion. It deserves careful consideration, since it refers to at least one 
of the important facets of relation between personal and social dis- 
organization. 

First of all, may I express the view that neurotic or personally dis- 
ordered individuals may carry on between them a collective life 
which is not disorganized, especially if their neurotic behavior is not 
severe. Their social life may not be at a level of high efficiency or 
wholesomeness, but it may be well under the influence of social 
discipline. This notion is not so improbable; for all of us, I imagine, 
are familiar with individuals who have at least slight evidence of 
what psychiatry would label as “neurotic” tendency, and who out- 
wardly adhere to the rules and expectations of their group code. 
Their neurotic disposition is likely to lurk behind their overt social 
conduct, disordering, perhaps, their inner experience but not nec- 
essarily interfering with a capacity to carry on orderly and organ- 
ized relations with their fellows. 

Another observation leads me to believe that the neurotic makeup 
of individuals does not necessarily or inevitably lead to social dis- 
organization, namely, the tendency for people under normal condi- 
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tions to isolate socially an individual whose neurotic behavior be- 
comes pronounced. I am not thinking of the extreme forms of such 
behavior, as, for example, the psychotic outbreak which in our 
society, at any rate, is likely to lead to some type of incarceration. 
I refer merely to those expressions which lead one’s fellows to regard 
him as queer, unnatural, unreliable, or unsocial. If such conduct is 
not defined by the group in such a way as to elevate the individual 
into a special social position, the tendency, I think, is to encyst him 
and to this extent remove him from the web of social relations. 

These observations do not invalidate the obvious fact that neu- 
rotic or disorganized individuals may contribute effectively to social 
disorganization. They do raise, however, the question as to the cir- 
cumstances under which this is likely to occur. In answering the 
question, one must, I feel, attach considerable weight to the factor 
of social discipline. Where it is lax or ineffective, neurotic disposi- 
tions can break through and disorder the lives and conduct of others. 
This suggests that an already existing state of social disorganization 
forms an especially favorable situation to the expression of neurotic 
tendency at the expense of others. The absence of social disorgan- 
ization, I feel, is a limiting condition to the free exercise of neurotic 
tendency in social relations. 

The further question as to how far social disorganization may be 
augmented, intensified, or increased by individual disorganization 
is an interesting question, but one which I suspect to be un- 
answerable at present. It is clear that a neurotic individual who 
escapes the influence of social discipline may make the lives of some 
other people unpleasant, miserable, and perhaps even unbearable. 
It is further likely that such a person, if he happened to occupy some 
strategic social position, might be able to commit some action that 
might disturb considerably the organized life of a large segment of a 
population. However, I find it difficult to see how far such an indi- 
vidual could contribute directly to the confusion of social values or 
social objectives. This remains, however, an important problem. 

Some consideration should be given to the opposite problem—the 
effect of social disorganization on personal makeup. The treatment 
given this problem by the contributed articles is rather slight and, 
on the whole, more implicit than explicit. It would seem, from the 
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general character of the views expressed in the articles, that a place 
is made for the influence of social disorganization primarily in the 
setting of childhood experience. The family milieu, as it is stressed 
by most of the authors, and the general social environment, as it is 
implied by others, must be disordered to some extent to occasion 
in children the unfortunate experiences which result in neurotic 
traits. The detailed nature of this disordered condition is not made 
clear; it seems to consist primarily in actions which are of a for- 
bidding character, which thwart the child’s impulses, and which lead 
to wrong satisfactions and definitions. In turn, the conditions which 
might explain such conduct on the part of parents or elders are not 
given; the implication is merely that such conduct is itself neurotic 
in character. 

Passing beyond the age of early childhood, it would seem that the 
subsequent role of social disorganization is merely that of occasion- 
ing distressing experiences which test the already established dis- 
positions of the child. These experiences may bring such dispositions 
to a head but apparently do not implant such dispositions. 

These views as to the influence passing from social disorganization 
to individual structure deserve comment. One thing that socio- 
logical studies do point to is the condition of individuals, seemingly 
well adjusted during childhood, who become quite disorganized 
under certain social conditions. I refer especially to the “marginal 
man’’ in the generic sense of that type. An individual who seems to 
have made normal social adjustments during the early part of his 
life may be placed in a situation where he is subject to conflicting 
social demands and appeals of a fundamental sort, and suffers dis- 
tressing confusion as a result. But even more important than such 
social or cultural conflict is the acute and disturbing self-conscious- 
ness which such an individual may experience owing to the fact that 
his conception of himself is markedly disjointed from the actual 
social status which he occupies. His view of himself, as it is ex- 
pressed in his hopes, in his ambitions, in the rights and claims which 
he believes to deserve social recognition, may be directly at variance 
with the social position he is forced to occupy. A disorganized per- 
sonality may be the result. That distorted and neurotic emotional 
experiences appear at this point is true; I don’t believe that the evi- 
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dence warrants one to assume that they are merely the emergence of 
neurotic dispositions established in childhood. Conditions of great 
personal stress in adolescent or adult life may produce, and not mere- 
ly test, dispositions leading to disorder. 

A further point is suggested by sociological studies, namely, that 
in such instances personal disorganization need not have the char- 
acter of the unconscious motivation that we have stressed for us in 
the case of neurosis. The individual may understand very well the 
reasons for his plight; the knowledge may even intensify his disap- 
pointment and distress. The closing of outlets may force him to 
abandon his hopes, ambitions, scheme of himself, and pattern of 
values. He may lose personal orientation. 

These observations point to the need for further study of the rela- 
tion between social and personal disorganization—study directed not 
so much to tracing the fate of neurotic tendencies established in 
childhood as to revealing the psychological character of a social 
structure and to showing the way in which this psychological 
structure, in the case of any social status, makes ingression into 
personal experience. We need to know the full implications of shared 
convictions and values; the nature of the semi-unwitting social 
rhythms which seem to constitute social support; and the nature of 
the psychological milieu as confusion enters these social values and 
social rhythms. We need to know the effect on self-conception and 
personal organization as the individual begins to respond to the 
disturbances in this psychologocal milieu. The desired knowledge 
requires collaborative efforts of psychiatrists and sociologists. 
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RECOVERY AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
WILLIAM F. OGBURN AND ABE J. JAFFE 


ABSTRACT 


The United States has been in a period of business recovery which has already 
lasted for four years. During 1936 a number of business indices have all closely ap- 
proached or reached their 1929 peaks. Coincident with this business recovery, however, 
has been continued large-scale unemployment. Many social characteristics which ap- 
parently have fluctuated with the business cycle also continued to rise during 1935 
and 1936. Thus, for example, marriages and divorces, and travel and communication, 
increased. Crime, on the other hand, decreased. Others, as the birth-rate, appear to 
have been only slightly affected by variations in the business cycle. These various 
trends are pictured in the accompanying six pages of charts, which reveal the yearly 
ee sg in the various economic and social characteristics for the years 1920-36 
inclusive. 


Business recovery was the keynote of 1936. Business recovery has 
really been under way since the winter of 1932-33 but has not been ap- 
preciated for several reasons. One is that “normal” in the popular mind 
is identified with full prosperity and anything short of that is considered 
a depression. Another reason is the continuance of large numbers of un- 
employed who still require large amounts of financial assistance from the 
governments. Indeed, we may experience something before unknown in 
this country, full business prosperity with large numbers of unemployed. 
England went through such an experience in the 1920’s. 

In so far as business is concerned, however, we have been in a period 
of recovery for four years. In no other business cycle has the rising curve 
of recovery lasted so long. The average period from trough to crest is 
about one and one-half years, and the longest period of recovery prior to 
1930 was about two and one-half years. The presumption is then—so 
far as most indices of the business cycle go, as, for instance, production, 
employment, and pay rolls—that we are well out of the business depres- 
sion and perhaps nearing the beginning of another. Yet there have been 
several periods of prosperity lasting as long as three years. But the lesson 
from the past cannot be read so simply. The downward swing of the de- 
pression of the 1930’s lasted about three to three and one-half years. The 
depletion of stocks of goods over so long a period requires a long time to 
be made up. So it may yet be some time before the beginning of a new 
depression. 

It is worth noting, however, that industrial production in total volume 
is as great as it was in 1929, though of course the level of 1929 may not bea 
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suitable norm with which to make comparisons. On a per capita basis it 
would be somewhat less, since population has increased six million since 
1929. Factory pay rolls when expressed in 1929 dollars were as large at 
the close of 1936 as they were in the summer of 1929. Factory employ- 
ment was almost as much, but since population has grown there are more 
to be employed. The total income produced is not known yet for 1936. 
But if the data were on a monthly basis it is possible that the income in 
1929 dollars produced in the closing month of 1936 would be close to the 
monthly income production of 1929. Indeed, earnings by the week in fac- 
tories at the close of 1936 were greater than in 1929. Prices, however, had 
not yet risen to the high point of 1929. This means, when compared with 
the indices of production, that we have had as yet no inflation; rather the 
contrary, as compared with 1929. Fears of inflation are for the future. 
The rising debt curve shown in the accompanying chart is no doubt the 
basis of these fears. The past indebtedness expansion, from fifteen billion 
to thirty billion in 1929 dollars has not given inflation; though by releasing 
so much purchasing power it must have been a powerful force for recov- 
ery. The conclusion seems to be, then, that the major part of recovery as 
measured from the bottom has already been accomplished, for most of 
the indices; though this would not be the case for unemployment or for 
housing, two very significant values. 

With regard to the correlated social phenomena, the cost of living is 
rising but no more than earnings. But, whereas the rising cost of living 
applies to everyone, there are many whose earnings have not risen pro- 
portionately. This is one reason why the number of labor disputes has, as 
usual in a period of recovery, shown an increase. Recovery is a favorable 
time for labor to strike since the factories are eager to make the profits 
that come with large orders, especially after the long lean years of depres- 
sion. The labor-union membership has shown a phenomenal increase 
since 1933, whereas in the prior recovery period of 1921-23 there was a 
decline in membership. Labor-union membership does not follow the busi- 
ness cycle as closely as strikes. The policy of government may have some- 
thing to do with it. Business failures naturally are fewer in recovery, but 
the present recovery has been phenomenal in the rarity of commercial 
failures. Other business recoveries have not been so favorable. The 
quantity of imports in 1936 was almost the same as in 1929, which no 
doubt is encouraging to farmers, since exports balance imports. One 
wonders whether the victory of the “most favored nation” policy over the 
policies of self-sufficient nationalism is not partly responsible. The re- 
covery of agriculture with all that it means for social and political life has 
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been striking, making it more difficult for the political successes of dema- 
gogues who capitalize, by the use of the radio and other methods, on dis- 
tress. The improvement in agriculture is not yet reflected in land values 
though. 

School attendance seems not to have been much affected by the depres- 
sion. College attendance may have increased slightly less during depres- 
sion years, but high-school attendance has increased at a greater rate dur- 
ing depression years. The financial support of schools, though, fell off 
and is still below the 1929 figure. 

The influence of the business cycle on crime is a subject of debate, but 
the number of burglaries and robberies which constitute the large volume 
of urban crimes has fallen off since 1933. The number of prisoners com- 
mitted rose during 1934 and 1935. 

Both marriages and divorces rose rapidly during the business recovery, 
with the latter rising more rapidly in the later phases of recovery. In- 
deed, they seem to have resumed their upward trend. The increased mar- 
riage-rate led to a slight increase in the birth-rate in 1934 and 1935, 
which is contrary to the trend, although in 1936 the birth-rate apparently 
declined again. The death-rate, on the basis of three-quarters of 1936, 
rose. The low point in the death-rate was reached in 1932, the darkest 
year of the depression. Indeed, during the downward course of the de- 
pression, strangely, the number of deaths decreased. With recovery they 
increased. The number of persons added to our population is about nine 
hundred thousand a year. 

Travel and communication have been resumed during recovery and 
are probably near the normal trend. For some reason the volume of first- 
class mail is less than normal. The railroads suffered keenly in the de- 
pression as is usual, but in this depression their decline was even more 
precipitous. But their recovery has been also quite marked. 

As mentioned previously, the outstanding characteristic of this period 
of business recovery which distinguishes it from all others in this country, 
and most of the others in Europe, is the continuance of much unemploy- 
ment. Unemployment naturally is related to relief policies and also to the 
balancing of budgets, which in turn is related to inflation. But unemploy- 
ment even more significantly means human values not susceptible to 
measurement. 
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A RESEARCH NOTE ON CO-OPERATIVE AND 
COMPETITIVE BEHAVIOR 


MARK A. MAY 


The Social Science Research Council has for some years been engaged 
in efforts to promote research on the impact of social life upon the per- 
sonality and behavior of individuals and on the impact, in turn, of these 
personalities upon the culture—a broad field termed for convenience “per- 
sonality and culture.” 

As one way of encouraging research in this field, the Council is en- 
deavoring to focus attention at specific points in the field at which there 
is an existing nucleus of knowledge derived from research, to summarize 
this knowledge, and to suggest research problems of which the results are 
calculated to give a coherent and continuous development of knowledge 
from the base.* 

Thus, a subcommittee, consisting of Mr. Gordon Allport, Mr. Gardner 
Murphy, and the present writer as chairman, of the Council’s committee 
on personality and culture has during the past two years focused its at- 
tention on research on co-operation and competition, made an elaborate 
examination of pertinent literature, summarized the apparent results in 
terms of knowledge, and suggested a number of research problems de- 
signed to test previous results, to fill in gaps, and to extend the boundaries 
of existing knowledge. 

The materials presented by this subcommittee to the Council are 
limited to the psychological and sociological approaches. The larger eco- 
nomic problem of competition as a major factor in a capitalistic system is 
not treated comprehensively. One exception to this is a special study 
made of Russian literature on the co-operative economic system in 
Russia, and another includes material on “economic co-operatives.” The 
report on Russian literature, however, was confined to materials printed 
in the Russian language and not available in English. The material on 
“economic co-operatives” was included in the hope that something might 
be found out concerning the reasons why some co-operative endeavors 
such as “farmers’ marketing” plans sometimes succeed and sometimes 


t See Donald Young, ‘‘A Note on Procedure in the Planning of Research,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XLII, No. 1 (July, 1936), 95-99. 
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fail. But the larger co-operative problems involved in business and com- 
mercial manufacturing enterprises were not included in the study. 

The subcommittee has listed over a hundred research problems classi- 
fied under the following headings: genetical studies, studies of transfer, 
life-history studies, experimental studies with adults, ethnographic 
studies, somatic studies, psychosociological studies, and economic studies. 
These research problems were mainly suggested by the materials. Some 
of them involve repeating (with better techniques) previous studies. 
Others are suggestions that branch out in new directions. Still others are 
designed to test specific hypotheses. 

The systematic organization of the material around a conceptual 
system was prepared for publication as a bulletin of the Council by Mr. 
May and Mr. Leonard Doob.? In this bulletin the authors summarize 
the existing knowledge represented by the survey of the literature of the 
field in twenty-four specific propositions which are listed here. 

1. Human beings by original nature strive for goals, but striving with others 
(co-operation) or against others (competition) are learned forms of be- 
havior. 

2. In the Western European—American culture, the rudiments of competition 
and co-operation appear among children during the first year of life, but 
these types of behavior are not apparent until about the third year, after 
which they undergo rapid development until about the sixth year, when they 
are fully observable in all or nearly all children. 

3. In the competitive or co-operative situation among Western Europeans 
and Americans, the presence of other people (either as competitors, co- 
operators, or as an audience) or the knowledge that they will be present, 
changes the social form of the behavior and the performance of the indi- 
vidual or individuals concerned. 

4. In a competitive or co-operative situation among Western Europeans and 
Americans, the knowledge of the opinions, judgments, or attitudes of others 
concerning the situation changes the social form of the behavior and the 
performance of the individual or individuals concerned. 

5. The social form of the behavior and the performance of an individual or of 
individuals are affected by changing the situation into a competitive or 
co-operative one. 

6. In the American public schools children work more efficiently in competi- 
tive than in co-operative situations. 

7. In the competitive or co-operative situation, the individual’s estimate of his 


?Mark A. May and Leonard Doob, Research on Competition and Cooperation 
Bull. 25 (New York: Social Science Research Council, 1937). Pp. 200 (approximately). 
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chances of securing objects or prestige influence his decision to enter the 
situation as a competitor or co-operator. 


. In a competitive situation the presence of an outside threatening group 


changes the social form of the behavior and the performance of the com- 
petitors or co-operators. 


. The performance of a group of individuals already participating in a com- 


petitive or co-operative situation is determined by the size, sex-composition, 
and degree of participation of the group and by the nature of the task. 

An understanding of the role of competition and co-operation within a 
culture requires a knowledge of every important aspect of the social life. 
The form of competition and co-operation in a given culture is a function 
of the integration of a complex-number of social, economic, and historical 
factors. 

The primary goals for which socialized individuals compete, co-operate, 
compete and co-operate, or do neither is a function of their particular cul- 
ture. 

The goals for which individuals in any culture compete or co-operate are 
material objects and nonmaterial prestige; if these goals are scarce, the 
form of behavior is usually (but not always) competitive; if they are abun- 
dant, the form of behavior is usually (but not always) co-operative. 

The persons with whom the individuals in a culture compete, co-operate, 
compete and co-operate, or do neither are a function of the social organiza- 
tion which exists in that culture. 

The rules which determine whether socialized individuals may compete, 
co-operate, compete and co-operate, or do neither in stereotyped situations 
which that culture recognizes are a function of that culture. 

Within any culture there usually are individuals whose competitive or co- 
operative behavior does not conform to the pattern required by the culture. 
The educational system of a culture transmits the general social forms of 
competitive and co-operative behavior. 

In a rapidly changing culture, and especially in one that is moving from a 
competitive to a co-operative economy, the rate of change is a function of 
the speed with which the resocialization of the adult generation and the 
new socialization of the young generation can take place. 

The life-history of an individual reveals how the biological equipment of 
the individual is modified by the culture into social behavior, certain forms 
of which are co-operation and competition. 

The life-history of an individual reveals the unique and important role of 
his family group in transmitting the culture. 

The life-history of an individual reveals the continuous and cumulative 
nature of experience. 

The life-history of an individual reveals that the individual interprets and 
evaluates his own experiences. 
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23. Co-operation and competition are identifiable in the life-histories of indi- 
viduals as integral and inseparable parts of their personalities and not as 
separate motives, entities, or traits. 

24. The future co-operative and competitive behavior of a given individual 
can be most reliably predicted from a knowledge of his life-history, of those 
of other individuals who are involved in the situation, and of the situation 
itself. 


These propositions are stated in the form of generalizations, each of 
which is supported by a certain amount of factual material. They are 
stated here without the substantiating data. 

In the last chapter of this report are presented sixty-eight research 
problems growing out of the materials and related to the theory of co- 
operation and competition as developed by the authors. A few samples of 
these research problems follow: 


Problem 4.—Is it true that in the human species as a whole, or in any segment 
thereof, co-operation and competition are genetically equal in strength and 
potentialities; that the biological constitution of any individual may be more 
favorable to one or to the other? 

Problem 5.—Will co-operation and competition both be manifest in all cul- 
tures, but not necessarily in all individuals of all cultures? 

Problem 8.—If we assume individual variations in biological constitutions 
and variations in the process of socialization, will individual differences in co- 
operation and competition be manifest in all cultures and at all stages of growth 
of individuals? 

Problem 11.—Will children who have been brought up under very strict 
discipline and with whose movements there has been a great deal of interference 
(i.e., whose lives have been severely restricted by the culture) compete for 
prestige at an age earlier than children of the same sex who have been brought 
up under a freer regime? 

Problem 31.—How is the competitive or co-operative behavior of an indi- 
vidual influenced by the favorable or unfavorable opinions of his best friends, 
or his father, mother, son, daughter, or a stranger, or a policeman, or even his 
supposed knowledge of the opinions of the Deity himself? 

Problem 33.—In a competitive or co-operative situation to what extent is 
the behavior of an individual influenced by the way he defines or views the 
situation? 

Problem 45.—Is it true that in a stratified culture the lower classes may com- 
pete mainly for material or physical needs; the middle classes for status; and the 
upper classes for power? 

Problem 46.—Is it true that in Western European and American cultures 
women are likely to compete more for prestige than for material gains; men are 
more likely to compete for material gains? 
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Problem 52.—To what extent, in a co-operative or competitive situation, will 
the numerical size of the group influence the behavior of a given individual? 

Problem 58.—Is it true that in a stratified culture each class level competes 
against the class levels adjacent to it—the more remote the level, the less the 
competition? 

Problem 63.—Is it true that the American public schools provide more 
opportunities for approved competition than for co-operation, and hence favor 
the development of competitive tendencies in children? 


An interpretative summary of existing literature on co-operation and 
competition as found in psychology, sociology, and to some extent in eco- 
nomic and political science journals and monographs, together with a list 
of research projects and problems that have grown out of the subcom- 
mittee’s examination of these materials, has been prepared. A selected 
bibliography of some six hundred titles is attached to this summary.’ 

Research workers who are interested in using any of the materials 
mentioned are invited to correspond with Mr. Donald Young of the 
staff of the Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York 
City. 

INSTITUTE OF HUMAN RELATIONS 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


3 Reference may be made to two published volumes stimulated by the work of 
the subcommittee on co-operation and competition: John Dollard, Criteria for the Life 
History (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936), iv-+288 pp.; Margaret Mead 
(ed.), Cooperation and Competition among Primitive Peoples, (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1937), 522 pp. 

Criteria for the Life History is based on six life-history documents which were ex- 
amined by Dr. Dollard for the purpose of determining the extent to which co-operative 
and competitive habits and motives appear in them. The volume by Margaret Mead 
is a comparative study of the co-operative and competitive behavior of thirteen primi- 
tive societies. Summaries of these two volumes appear both in the report by May and 
Doob and in the interpretative summary prepared for mimeographed distribution. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON SOCIAL PSYCHIATRY 


The following references have been compiled from lists sent in by psychia- 
trists and sociologists in response to an editorial invitation to recommend books 
or articles in psychiatry that would be helpful to students of society. 

Participating in the preparation of the list are the following psychiatrists: 
Drs. Alfred Adler, Franz Alexander, Trigant Burrow, William Healy, Smith 
Ely Jelliffe, Eugen Kahn, J. Kasanin, Elton Mayo, H. Douglas Singer, and 
George S. Stevenson; and the following sociologists: Read Bain, L. L. Bernard, 
L. Guy Brown, L. S. Cottrell, John Dollard, Thomas Eliot, Ellsworth Faris, 
J. K. Folsom, Fay B. Karpf, M. F. Nimkoff, W. F. Ogburn, E. B. Reuter, Clif- 
ford R. Shaw, W. I. Thomas, and F. M. Thrasher. References selected by psy- 
chiatrists are followed by a p, by sociologists by an s, by both by ps. 

Alfred Adler. Uber den nervisen Charakter. Wiesbaden, 1912. s. 

. The Neurotic Constitution: Outlines of a Comparative Individualistic 
Psychology and Psychotherapy. (Translated by Bernard Glueck and John E. 
Lind.) New York, 1917. p. 

———. Problems of Neurosis. New York, 1930. ?. 

——. What Life Should Mean to You. Boston, 1931. p. 

. Practice and Theory of Individual Psychology. (Translated by P. Radin.) 
New York and London, 1932. ps. 

August Aichhorn. Wayward Youth. New York, 1935. s. 

Franz Alexander and William Healy. Roots of Crime: Psychoanalytic Studies. 
New York and London, 1935. ps. 

Franz Alexander and Hugo Staub. The Criminal, the Judge, and the Public. 
(Translated by Gregory Zilboorg.) London, 1931. p. 

V. Anderson. Psychiatry in Industry. New York, 1929. ps. 

. Psychiatry in Education. New York and London, 1932. s. 

I. M. Bentley and E. V. Cowdry. The Problem of Mental Disorder. New York 
and London, 1934. ps. 

Karl Birnbaum. Soziologie der Neurosen: Die nervisen Stérungen in ihren Be- 
siehungen zum Gemeinschafts- und Kulturleben. Berlin, 1933. p. 

Andreas Bjerre. The Psychology of Murder: A Study in Criminal Psychology. 
London and New York, 1927. p. 

Eugen Bleuler. Text Book of Psychiatry. (Translated by A. A. Brill.) New 
York, 1930. s. 

A. A. Brill. Psychoanalysis: Its Theories and Practical A pplication. Philadelphia 
and London, rg14. s. 

Charles Macfie Campbell. A Present-Day Conception of Mental Disorders. 
Cambridge, 1924. ps. 

. Human Personality and the Environment. New York, 1934. ps. 
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Stanley P. Davies. Social Control of the Mentally Deficient. New York, 1930. p. 

Helen Flanders Dunbar. Emotions and Bodily Changes: A Survey of the Litera- 
ture on Psychosomatic Interrelations. New York, 1935. ?. 

Sigmund Freud. Selected Papers on Hysteria and Other Psychoneuroses. (Trans- 
lated by A. A. Brill.) New York, 1909. p. 

. Totem and Taboo. New York, 1914. ps. 

. The Interpretation of Dreams. (Translated by A. A. Brill.) London, 

IQI5. S. 

. A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis. New York, 1920. ps. 

. Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego. (Translated by James 

Strachey.) London and Vienna, 1922. ps. 

. Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis. (Translated by Joan Riviere.) 

London, 1922. s. 

. Collected Papers. (Translated by Joan Riviere.) New York and Lon- 

don, 1924. ps. 

. The Problem of Lay Analyses. New York, 1927. s. 

. Civilization and Its Discontents. (Translated by Joan Riviere.) Lon- 

don, 1930. ps. 

. Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex. New York and Washington, 

1930. ps. 

. New Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis. (Translated by W. J. H. 

Sprott.) New York, 1933. p. 

. The Problem of Anxiety. (Translated by Henry A. Bunker.) New 
York, 1936. p. 

Bernard Hart. Psychopathology: Its Development and Its Place in Medicine. 
Cambridge, England, 1929. ps. 

William Healy. The Individual Delinquent. Boston, 1924. p. 

. Personality in Formation and Action. (in press) New York, 1937. p. 

William Healy and Augusta F. Bronner. Mental Conflicts and Misconduct. 
Boston, 1917. Ss. 

William Healy, Augusta F. Bronner, and Anna May Bowers. Structure and 
Meaning of Psychoanalysis as Related to Personality and Behavior. New York, 
1930. S. 

D. K. Henderson and R. D. Gillespie. Texbtook of Psychiatry for Students and 
Practitioners. London and New York, 1936. p. 

Ives Hendrick. Facts and Theories of Psychoanalysis. New York, 1934. p. 

Karen Horney. The Neurotic Personality of Our Time. New York, 1937. 5S. 

Pierre Janet. Psychological Healing. New York and London, 1907. p. 

S. E. Jelliffe. The Technique of Psychoanalysis. New York and Washington, 
1918. s. 

S. E. Jelliffe and W. A. White. Diseases of the Nervous System: Textbook of Neu- 
rology and Psychiatry. Philadelphia, 1935. s. 
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C. G. Jung. Psychological Types. (Translated by H. G. Baynes.) London and 
New York, 1926. ps. 

. Das Unbewusste im normalen und kranken Seelenleben. Zurich, 1926. p. 

. The Psychology of the Unconscious. (Translated by B. M. Hinkle.) 

New York, 1927. s. 

. Contributions to Analytical Psychology. (Translated by H. G. and C. F. 
Baynes.) London and New York, 1928. s. 

Eugen Kahn. Psychopathic Personalities. (Translated by H. F. Dunbar.) 
London, 1931. Ss. 

Leo ixanner. Child Psychiatry. Springfield, Ill., and Baltimore, 1935. p. 

E. J. Kempf. Psychopathology. St. Louis, 1921. s. 

Emil Kraepelin and Johannes Lange. Psychiatrie (Vol. I). Leipzig, 1915. p. 

Ernst Kretschmer. Physique and Character: An Investigation of the Nature of 
Constitution and of the Theory of Temperament. London and New York, 1925. 
ps. 


. A Textbook of Medical Psychology. (Translated by E. B. Straus.) Lon- 
don, 1934. S. 

D. M. Levy. “Hostility Patterns in Sibling Rivalry Experiments.’’ American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, VI (1936), 183-257. p. 

William Malamud. Outlines of General Psychopathology. New York, 1935. ps. 

Adolf Meyer. “What Do Histories of Cases of Insanity Teach Us concerning 
Preventive Mental Hygiene during the Years of School Life?’”’ Psychological 
Clinic, Vol. XI, No. 4 (June, 1908). Philadelphia. . 

Abraham Myerson. The Nervous Housewife. Boston, 1920. ps. 

. The Inheritance of Mental Diseases. Baltimore, 1925. ». 

. The Psychology of Mental Disorders. New York, 1927. p. 

J. S. Plant. Personality and the Cultural Pattern. New York, 1937. ps. 

Otto Rank. The Myth of the Birth of the Hero: A Psychological Interpretation 
of Mythology. New York, 1914. Pp. 

. Truth and Reality: A Life History of the Human Will. (Translated by 
Jessie Taft.) New York, 1936. ps. 

A. J. Rosanoff. Manual of Psychiatry. New York, 1927. s. 

Max Scheler. Die Stellung des Menschen im Kosmos. Darmstadt, 1928. p. 

George S. Stevenson and Geddes Smith. Child Guidance Clinics: A Quarter 
Century of Development. ps. 

Edward A. Strecker and Franklin G. Ebaugh. Practical Clinical Psychiatry 
for Students and Practitioners. Philadelphia, 1925. p. 

W. A. White. Mechanisms of Character Formation: An Introduction to Psycho- 
analysis. New York, 1916. ps. 

. Foundations of Psychiatry. New York and Washington, 1921. ps. 

———. Outlines of Psychiatry. Washington, 1926. ps. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE “SOCIAL NEUROSIS” 


In his remarks on Frank’s article, ‘Society as the Patient,’’* Professor 
Brown? points out that human nature and the social order are to be regarded 
as aspects of a totality and that one of these aspects alone cannot be sick, nor 
can it be cured, apart from the other. In his rejoinder Mr. Frank re-emphasizes 
this position, saying that in spite of the difficult conceptual step embodied in 
it, it refers to a constellation that “will undoubtedly become the central problem 
of life-sciences.”” The problem thus stated was of special interest to me as it 
relates closely to the position which Dr. Trigant Burrow has presented in papers 
published over a period of many years in medical and sociological journals. 
From the background of psychiatric work with individual patients and, later, 
on the basis of experimental observations of human behavior-reactions occurring 
in social groups, Burrow has consistently called attention to the need of recog- 
nizing that “‘the neurosis we study in the individual is necessarily concomitant 
to a neurosis within the wider social polity.’’ 

In earlier papers Burrow had expressed the same concept based upon his 
observation that “society is hysterical, too. Society too has its elaborate system 
of defense-mechanisms, its equivocations and metonymies, its infantile make- 
shifts and illusions.’’4 The need of taking account of these social implications in 
behavior-disorders has been stressed by Burrow in various formulations. For 
instance: 

The time is not far distant when the psychopathologist must awaken to his wider 
function of clinical sociologist and recognize his obligation to challenge the neurosis in 
its social as well as in its individual intrenchments. Once we discard the absolutistic 
basis of evaluation upon which our mental processes at present depend, it will no more 
be possible for us to blink the social than the individual implications of the neurosis.s 


Painstaking investigations of human reaction-tendencies in actual laboratory 
groups further corroborated this position: 

Supplementing the analysis of the individual’s complexes and repressions with 
sessions devoted to the collective analysis of the social mind, the view is experimentally 

* American Journal of Sociology, XLII (November, 1936), 335-44. 

2 Ibid., March, 1937, pp. 717-18. 

3 The Social Basis of Consciousness, New York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 1927. 


4“‘The Psychanalyst and the Community,” Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, XLII (1914), 1876-78. 


5 “Social Images versus Reality,’’ Journal of Abnormal Psychology and Social 
Psychology, XTX (1924), 230-35. 
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warranted that nervous disorder and insanity are not restricted alone to the isolated 
individual but that the actual presence of demonstrable disordered mental states exists 
unrecognized within the social organizations that form our present day civilization. 
It is futile to attempt to remedy mental disease occurring within the individual mind 
as long as psychiatry remains blind to the existence of mental disease within the social 
mind.® 


Thus “sick” society and the “sick” individual were viewed and studied as 
phases of one total, indivisible constellation. This principle of the “social 
neurosis”’ was introduced by Burrow not only as a theoretical concept but it 
formed the material of experimental investigation: 

This situation in regard to the individual again has its parallel when we come to 
deal with those systematizations of impressions that have become self-enveloped within 


the emotional clusters represented by the family. .. . . The sick individual is under the 
restriction of his family. But the ‘‘sick’’ family is under the restriction of its family, 
namely, the outlying community about it... . . It is only as we consider this subtle 


social involvement of our individual discrepancies that we can truly free the individual 
and society from the menace of emotional self-involvements that are equally a part of 
the mental fabric of both. .... It is the position of this essay that an individual dis- 
cord is but the symptom of a social discord. To reckon constructively with the patho- 
logical conditions of the insane is to reckon with these expressions as an integral part 
of our common social system.’ 


Perhaps I may be permitted to put down these few quotations in illustration 
of a conceptual shift and of a direction of research that now begins to find a 
more general acceptance. I feel that mention should be made of the historical 
development of this trend, especially as Mr. Frank merely referred to a few 
recent books and articles of other authors relating to the “personality-culture 
totality.’”” Dr. Burrow, being a psychiatrist, of course used medical rather than 
sociological terms. However, we are not dealing here with questions of termi- 
nology but with fundamental principles in scientific and practical orientation. 

One factor that has been specific in Dr. Burrow’s investigations has been 
their experimental nature. He not only stated the theory of a conjugate 
socio-individual disorder but he set out to investigate the structure of this 
disorder in actual laboratory groups in which he was both observer and social 
participant. This practical self-inclusion which Dr. Burrow has especially 
emphasized throughout the years is probably the most difficult though un- 
avoidable corollary of the new position. It finds a formulation for instance in 
this quotation: 

If the psychiatrist is a part, along with the paranoiac, of a dissociated social system, 
it is not possible for him to cope with such disorientations in a constructive and helpful 
sense in the absence of an acknowledgment by him of his part in these disorientations. 
Until society has accepted its responsibility for mental disaffection occurring within 


6“‘Our Mass Neurosis,” Psychological Bulletin, XXIII (1926), 305-12. 


7“Insanity a Social Problem,’’ American Journal of Sociology, XXXII (July, 1926), 
80-87. 
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the individual through the analysis and understanding of the factors contributory to 
it on its own part there will not be found the requisite measures for stemming the 


onward tide of insanity that marks the history of man in the present stage of his 
development.’ 


This element of self-inclusion is an essential step in the societal approach to 
behavior-disorder. Though most important, it is most elusive and most difficult 
to accept. The problems we are wont to look at in our patients and in society 
are not easily sensed and appreciated within our own habitual and normally 
accepted social behavior. ‘It is not recognized that . . . . the psychiatrist is an 
element in a mal-conditioned adaptation that exists racially and that racially, 
therefore, he is necessarily as dissociated as the patient.’’® Though scientific 
theory demands a consistent application of the procedure whereby behavior- 
processes in the observer are included with the behavior-processes observed, 
there is a terra sancta within each individual into which scientific investigation 
must not enter. In the moralistic universe in which we still live it is perhaps 
natural that we should shrink from the logical extension of our research prin- 
ciples to the societal phase which each observer or investigator, each in- 
dividual “I,’’ embodies in himself. A procedure that is so radical and sweeping 
as to include in its scope this most concrete and immediate center of action can 
hardly count upon ready acceptance. But for the same reason it is all too easy 
for us to go on talking about the “‘patient,’’ be he society or the individual or 
both, and still miss the essential point, namely, the observer himself, “the 
psychiatrist or sociologist as the patient.’’? As Heinroth, the early pioneer in 
psychiatry, wrote: “The most dangerous patient is the one who does not know 
his own disease or does not want to admit it; and we all are such patients.’ 

This inclusion of the observer as part of the condition observed is a vexing 
but important aspect in the approach to the “social neurosis’ which has been 
the subject of Dr. Burrow’s investigation. At present there are signs that the 
general trend toward an organismic orientation will lead to an increasing ap- 
preciation of the relation of the part to the whole, in scientific method as well as 
in living, and thus to an understanding of disorders of which individual and 
society are joint phases. 


Hans Syz, M.D. 
New York City 


THE LOMBROSIAN MYTH IN CRIMINOLOGY! 


I have been asked to comment on the article about ““The Lombrosian Myth 
in Criminology,” although it may be presumed that that article would present 

8 Ibid. 

9 ‘Altering Frames of Reference in the Sphere of Human Behavior,’’ Journal of 
Social Philosophy, 11 (January, 1937), 118-41. 


10 Lehrbuch der Stérungen des Seelenlebens oder der Seelenstorungen und ihrer Behand- 
lung (Leipzig, 1818). 


* American Journal of Sociology, XLII (March, 1937), 653-71. 
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little to which a sociologist might take exception. As a matter of fact, it is not 
what the authors have said that bothers me so much as what they have left 
unsaid. There are no doubt some positive errors, but they may be excusable 
unless they are serious enough to cause mistakes in interpretation. The Lom- 
brosians, for instance, did not assume that “the weighing and measuring of crim- 
inals was the only scientific method of studying criminals.’’ Lombroso did not 
(if I understand the authors’ terminology correctly) inaugurate “the study of 
the criminal as an animal or as a physical organism,” nor did he alter “his orig- 
inal views to take account of social factors.” 

Messrs. Lindesmith and Levin have prepared a most interesting brief which 
aims to prove that “criminology as a modern social science” far antedated Lom- 
broso and made creditable achievements during the middle half of the last cen- 
tury. They believe that Lombroso’s entry on the scene not only meant that the 
study of crime causation was wrested from the social scientists, but that the 
Lombrosian way was a complete blind alley. Lombroso came to be called the 
father of modern criminology by American scholars, and this they hold to be 
unjustified on any grounds, for the title might presumably be bestowed more 
appropriately on men like Guerry and Quetelet. 

Lombroso was not a social scientist and therefore could hardly be said to have 
interfered with the development of criminology as a modern social science, nor 
could he be credited, therefore, with being its founding father. Asa psychiatrist 
he sought the explanation of criminal conduct in certain pathological conditions 
of the individual. Even in this field of “criminology as a modern biological sci- 
ence,” if I may paraphrase the authors, he was not the founder—a fact which 
the authors also have made clear. I suspect that an examination of the crimi- 
nological literature will show that social science studies on criminal causation 
continued to be just as popular during Lombroso’s lifetime as before, but that 
a sudden swelling of criminobiological, psychiatric, and psychological literature 
overshadowed them. If sociologists have neglected the history of social science 
research in this field, and if some of them have gone too far in their praise of 
Lombroso, they have themselves and not Lombroso to blame. The censures by 
the authors in this connection are perfectly justified. 

The authors have not been satisfied with proving that Lombroso did not 
originate the study of biological facts in crime causation. In their eagerness to 
show the importance of earlier sociological study they have virtually deprived 
Lombroso of his rightful place of honor in his own field. His “notoriously slip- 
shod methods” are commented upon; “the neglect of control groups which has 
characterized the movement to the present day”’ is noted. At the same time 
there is no critical appraisal of the sociological studies, although they were in 
most instances just as poor in method and execution as anything done by the 
adherents of the biological approach. Even today the use of control groups by 
sociologists in the study of crime causation is so rare that we cannot afford to 
be self-righteous. 

Whether Lombroso was right or wrong is perhaps in the last analysis not so 
important as the unquestionable fact that his ideas proved so challenging that 
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they gave an unprecedented impetus to the study of the offender. Any scholar 
who succeeds in driving hundreds of fellow-students to search for the truth, and 
whose ideas after half a century possess vitality, merits an honorable place in 
the history of thought. 


THORSTEN SELLIN 
University of Pennsylvania 


REJOINDER 


In the main we find little to object to in Dr. Sellin’s statement of our position, 
though it seems to us that a number of his specific criticisms are rather far 
fetched. His objection to our statement that Lombroso altered his original 
views to take social factors into account scarcely squares up with the impression 
that anyone would obtain by noting the space devoted to social factors in the 
successive publications of Lombroso. Likewise we believe that our characteriza- 
tions of the contributions of Lombroso are correct in the main if interpreted in 
their context, though we have not bothered to repeat eulogies which have al- 
ready been repeated to excess by sociologists. 

Dr. Sellin writes, “Lombroso was not a social scientist and therefore could 
hardly be said to have interfered with the development of criminology as a mod- 
ern social science. .... ” There is apparently some confusion in this statement, 
for it was our argument that Lombroso interfered with the development of crimi- 
nology precisely because he was not a social scientist. The notice taken of 
Lombroso and Lombrosianism by contemporary sociologists who study crime is 
quite beyond question. There is also little question that the publicity given 
the Italian school effectively eclipsed and discouraged social science study of 
crime “during Lombroso’s lifetime,’ for how could the present status of the 
sociological study of crime in Europe be accounted for on any other basis? 

A comparison of the merits of the sociological as opposed to the Lombrosian 
approach was beyond the scope of our article. Any remarks along these lines 
were incidental to the main purpose, which was to show that, if one assumes the 
sociological position, the prevailing conception of Lombroso as stated in con- 
temporary American criminological writings is illogical and inconsistent. The 
undeniable facts that Lombrosianism was widely publicized and that the move- 
ment has lasted to the present day seem to us to be irrelevant to the thesis. 


ALFRED R. LINDESMITH 


YALE LEVIN 
Indiana University, and Chicago 


THE LOMBROSIAN MYTH IN CRIMINOLOGY! 


Several inquiries have come to me concerning what seemed to be a discrep- 
ancy in an article which appeared in the American Journal of Sociology under 


* Alfred Lindesmith and Yale Levin, ‘“‘The Lombrosian Myth in Criminology,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLII (March, 1937), 653-71. 
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the title of “Century Old Ecological Studies in France’’ and in the article by 
Lindesmith and Levin. The question put to me concerned the reference to the 
study Moral Statistics in France which appeared about 1833. In my article, 
when discussing this research project, I referred to M. Guerry de Champneuf. 
In the later article A. M. Guerry was mentioned as the author. The confusion 
is due to the fact that most of the material in the Moral Statistics of France was 
compiled and charted by Guerry de Champneuf, and after his dismissal on the 
advent of a change in government his material was prepared in the form of an 
essay by M. A. M. Guerry. 

Essai sur le statistique morale de la France, brought out by A. M. Guerry 
(Paris, 1833), contained this material of M. Guerry de Champneuf, but while 
A. M. Guerry gave due credit to the original source, reviews by such men as 
Quetelet, Henry Bulwer-Lytton, Sir John Bowring, and The Westminister 
Review failed to recognize the source of the material, and hence it is not sur- 
prising that modern references to the work fail to make the distinction between 
two men of such similar names, especially when there are not more than two 
available copies of the work in existence. 

On August 16, 1821, Count d’Peyronnet appointed M. Guerry de Champneuf 
to the position of director of criminal affairs and pardons. Guerry de Champneuf 
was then general attorney to the Royal Court of Poitiers. Guerry de Champneuf 
was born at Rouzede (Charente), October 23, 1788, and died in Poitiers, April 
15, 1852. Upon his arrival to the ministry M. Guerry de Champneuf estab- 
lished correspondence in foreign countries in order to procure data concerning 
the administration of justice. Out of his own pocket he spent large sums to 
accomplish this. He held this position for nearly nine years, being dismissed 
immediately after the revolution of July, 1830, when these researches were en- 
tirely abandoned. 

After the dismissal of Guerry de Champneuf the data, including his charts 
and maps, were brought together and further developed and discussed by 
André Michel Guerry (1802-66), a young attorney and statistician. They were 
published in 1833 in the volume Essai sur le statistique morale de la France. 
He prepared a more elaborate volume, Statistique morale de la France et de 
l’ Angleterre, in 1856, and published by J. B. Bailliére et Fils (Paris, 1864). 

The work which M. Guerry de Champneuf compiled and charted and 
which was based on data in part assembled by MM. Girard, Bonapart, Monge, 
Fourier, and Malus, was called to the attention of M. Arondeau by A. M. 
Guerry. From the depths of his retreat M. Guerry de Champneuf continued 
to follow with lively interest the developments of the great work which he had 
started with so much personal sacrifice and continued to give advice regarding 
its development. M. C. 


University of Pittsburgh 


2M. C. Elmer, “Century Old Ecological Studies in France,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XXIX,"63-70. 
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REJOINDER 


We were aware of the respective contributions of Guerry de Champneuf and 
André Michel Guerry at the time of writing our article. De Champneuf is gen- 
erally given credit for instituting the publication of official French criminal 
statistics in the Compte général, and as far as we know has never been credited 
with the authorship of the two works in question which were unquestionably 
written by Guerry. Guerry did of course use these data which De Champneuf 
prepared but his contribution was in the manner in which he made his analyses 
and in his conception of scientific methods in this field. The authenticity of 
Guerry’s authorship of the two works in question is best demonstrated by the 
fact that both were honored by the French Academy. We are not aware that 
the authorship of his books has been called into question in any of the sub- 
sequent literature. We were able to obtain and read his 1833 work and saw no 
more reason for attributing it to De Champneuf than there would be today for 
crediting the Department of Justice with all studies based upon data supplied 
: by this department. In addition to works cited in our article V. John, Geschichte 
der Statistik, I (1884), 367, mentions Guerry as “der bekannte Kartograph der 
Moralstatistik, nicht zu verwechseln mit Guerry de Champneuf, dem Autor 
des Institution des Compte général. .... ” J. Lottin, in Quetelet: Statisticien et 
sociologue (1912), pp. 128-39, takes up in detail the question of whether A. 
Quetelet or A. M. Guerry was the first in the sociological study of crime. He 
quotes from many works and from the correspondence of these two men but 
he does not mention De Champneuf. We would be grateful to Professor Elmer 
for references to the works upon which he bases his decision to give credit to 
Guerry de Champneuf for the books published under A. M. Guerry’s name. 


ALFRED R. LINDESMITH 


YALE LEVIN 
Indiana University, and Chicago 


ERRATA 


The article by M. Robert Marjolin, “French Sociology—Comte and Durk- 
heim,’* was translated by a competent scholar, but certain slight changes in 
idiom and one mistranslation due to a typographical error in the French manu- 
script have been called to our attention by the author, and we are glad to in- 
dicate the errata as follows: 


Page 695, line 1, read: As regards the concept of “collective mind” on which 
Durkheim has so often been attacked, it is to be found in his works, if one 
excludes perhaps some ill-advised turns of speech, merely as convenient ways 
for referring to the totality of collective representations. ... . 


* American Journal of Sociology, XLII (March, 1937), 693-704. 
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Page 608, line 9, read: “If we can say that all takes place as if a collective con- 
sciousness presided over the destinies of a nation, church or corporation, it 
is enough to make of the notion a useful guide to research.” 

Page 700, last sentence, read: In regard to obligations as well as real law. .... 

Page 701, line 17, read: “. . . . there are only two things within a society; first 
a group which constitutes it, usually on a determinate territory; second, the 
manifestations and movements of this group.”’ 

Page 701, last sentence, read: Research on the content of the individual char- 
acters of peoples and nations has been the object... . . 

Page 702, note 23, add: La Pensée chinoise (Paris: La Renaissance du Livre, 
1932). 

Page 702, line 32, read: normal schools instead of elementary schools. 

Page 703, line 4, read: “‘milieux primaires’’ instead of elementary circles. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NEWS 


American Documentation Institute-—The Institute has been incorpo- 
rated on behalf of leading national scholarly, scientific, and informational 
societies to develop facilities expected to promote research and knowledge 
in various intellectual fields. A first objective of the new organization will 
be to develop and apply the new technique of microphotography to library, 
scholarly, scientific, and other material. It will be able to conduct scholar- 
ly publication by various methods as required by co-operating organiza- 
tions. Organized as a Delaware corporation ‘“‘not for profit” but for 
educational, literary, and scientific purposes, the new organization 
resulted from a meeting attended by delegates from national councils, 
societies, and other organizations in Washington on March 13. 

The board of trustees consists of Robert C. Binkley, Western Reserve 
University; Solon J. Buck, director of publications, National Archives; 
Watson Davis, director, Science Service; James Thayer Gerould, librarian, 
Princeton University Library; Dr. Ludvig Hektoen, chairman, National 
Research Council. 

Such a national organization was foreseen as an. outcome of Science 
Service’s documentation activities begun in July, 1935. Bibliofilm Service 
has been conducted by Science Service in co-operation with the Library of 
the United States Department of Agriculture as a service to research 
workers, and auxiliary publication through microfilm has been conducted 
by co-operation with leading scholarly and scientific journals including 
the American Journal of Sociology. Science Service’s documentation 
activities will be transferred to the new American Documentation 
Institute. 


Bureau of the Census.—With the completion of the recent farm census 
the Bureau is now in a position to make special tabulations at cost. Ex- 
amples of such special service projects are farm laborers by number of 
laborers employed and transcription of all data by minor civil divisions 
(or units smaller than the counties). A pamphlet entitled Descriptive 
Supplement—Technique of Tabulation, U.S. Census of Agriculture, 1935, 
describing the use of the punch-card and electric-tabulating machines, 
should be of particular value and use in statistical classes and will also 
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enable those who may wish additional tabulations to determine just 
what is desired. A limited number of these bulletins is available for free 
distribution. 


International Review for Social History —The International Institute 
for Social History, Amsterdam, announces the publication of the first 
volume of the International Review for Social History which is to be 
devoted to social history. Social history is defined as comprising the 
“history of the groups, strata and classes of a nation in so far as these have a 
more or less sharply defined economic basis of existence. In social history the 
relationship of the parts of a nation to the whole, or the interrelationship of the 
parts themselves is always of paramount importance. This does not appear in 
the history of a nation when considered as a unit.” 


The editors point out the distinctive character of social history in com- 
parison with economic history and sociology as follows: 

Economic history deals with the history of various groups of a people, but in 
addition also with the history of a nation as a whole. The birth and develop- 
ment of a new industry, the history of commercial policy, etc., belong to eco- 
nomic history. But the more realistic and the less abstract the latter is and the 
better it tends to show the connexion between economic phenomena and the 
various groups of the population, the closer it will approach social history, and 
in many instances it will be impossible to draw a dividing line. Social history 
deals with what happens once, with what is individual; sociology, on the other 
hand, asks after the frequency, the linking together of phenomena and events, 
and the general explanation. Sociology examines phenomena evincing them- 
selves by or in a certain class or group; social history merely considers the class 
or group itself of a certain nation or of certain nations. Sociology can draw up 
general rules; social history cannot. 

It is along these lines that the International Review for Social History will be 
conducted, led by the thought that a sharper distinction between, and a deeper 
knowledge of, the history of the constituents of a nation will tend to a better 
insight into its being as a whole. 


National Committee on Maternal Health—Dr. Raymond Squier, 
executive secretary, states that the Committee, because of its interest in 
the subject of human fertility, is now engaged in a study of the so-called 
“safe period” as a means of contraception. The co-operation of couples 
where one or both are physicians, graduate students, faculty members, or 
research workers is desired. Simple record forms and brief instructions 
will be distributed upon application to the National Committee on 
Maternal Health, Incorporated, New York Academy of Medicine Build- 
ing, 2 East One Hundred and Third Street, New York, New York. 
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Proposed Study of the Master’s Degree—In the Proceedings of the 
Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the Association of Urban Universities, 
C. S. Marsh, of the American Council on Education, stated that ‘not 
only the present status but the future prospects of the Master’s degree 
call for penetrating study. The American Council on Education hopes, 
in the near future, to undertake such a study in co-operation with com- 
mittees from professional and regional associations.” He reported that 
there has been a progressive increase from 1,744 in 1900 to 17,288 in 1934 
in the number of Master’s degrees granted. 


Rockefeller Foundation.—In giving away $11,300,000 during 1936 in 
connection with its world-wide program the Rockefeller Foundation 
co-operated financially with 130 agencies, in amounts varying from several 
thousand to several hundred thousand dollars; made available to scholars 
engaged in advanced scientific work 222 grants-in-aid; provided some 700 
fellowships for postgraduate training of young men on whom will fall 
the burden of future leadership in fields of science, public health, and 
social welfare; made two large grants for endowment; and conducted, by 
means of its own field staff, researches in public health. In natural science 
the Foundation has placed its emphasis largely on experimental biology; 
in the social sciences it has been particularly interested in the problems 
which relate to social security, international relations, and public adminis- 
tration; its work in the medical sciences has chiefly to do with psychiatry, 
broadly interpreted; in the humanities it is working on the techniques by 
which cultural levels are affected, i.e., radio, nonprofessional drama, 
museums, libraries, and language problems. 

In the six years during which the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
was working in the field of the social sciences, roughly $21,000,000 was 
appropriated, a large part of which was for research in universities and 
special research centers. Since the Rockefeller Foundation took over this 
program in 1928 approximately $28,000,000 has been appropriated for the 
social sciences. In order to avoid too wide a spreading of effort the 
Foundation adopted in 1935 an approach which placed emphasis on the 
fields of social security, international relations, and public administration. 

The Foundation’s program in the field of social security has two main 
objectives: (a) research directed to the description and measurement of 
cyclical and structural change and to the analysis of the causes of insta- 
bility and (0) research directed to the question of protection against the 
main hazards that confront the individual, such as sickness, accident, old 
age dependency, and unemployment. 
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In 1936, $40,000 was appropriated to the World Wide Broadcasting 
Foundation for trial work in the development of radio programs of 
cultural and educational value. To the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York the Foundation appropriated $120,000 to enable its motion-picture 
department to establish a library of fiilms. (Excerpts from Review of 
Work in 1936 by Raymond B. Fosdick, president, Rockefeller Founda- 
tion.) 


Social Science Research Council.—Officers of the Council as organized 
for the current year are Guy S. Ford, University of Minnesota, chairman; 
Edwin B. Wilson, Harvard University, vice-chairman; Thorsten Sellin, 
University of Pennsylvania, secretary; Sumner H. Slichter, Harvard 
University, treasurer; Shelby M. Harrison, Russell Sage Foundation, 
chairman of the Executive Committee; and Edwin C. Nourse, Brook- 
ings Institution, chairman of the Committee on Problems and Policy. 

The fields in which the Council is working may be indicated by listing 
the existing committees and their chairmen: Social and Economic Re- 
search in Agriculture, I. G. Davis, Connecticut State College; Commis- 
sions of Inquiry on Public Problems, Charles E. Merriam, University of 
Chicago; Conference Procedure, F. Stuart Chapin, University of Min- 
nesota; Freedom of Inquiry, Roy F. Nichols, University of Pennsylvania; 
Government Statistics and Information Services, Frederick C. Mills, 
Columbia University; Industry and Trade, James C. Bonbright, Colum- 
bia University; International Relations, Owen D. Young, General Elec- 
tric Company; Materials for Research, Robert C. Binkley, Western Re- 
serve University; Migration, Dorothy S. Thomas, Yale University; 
Personality and Culture, Mark A. May, Yale University; Population 
Redistribution, Joseph H. Willits, University of Pennsylvania; Public 
Administration, Louis Brownlow, Public Administration Clearing House, 
Chicago; Review of Council Policy, Mark A. May, Yale University; 
Social Aspects of the Depression, William F. Ogburn, University of 
Chicago; Social Security, Joseph H. Willits, University of Pennsylvania; 
University Social Science Research Organizations, Kimball Young, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Statistics of Public Assistance Collected by the Social Security Board.— 
A Division of Public Assistance Statistics was established in the Bureau 
of Research and Statistics of the Social Security Board in February, 1936. 
This Division has collected monthly reports, beginning with February, 
1936, on old age assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the 
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blind from states participating in the administration of public assistance 
under the Social Security Act. The results of this collection of data are 
issued in three series of publications: (1) a monthly bulletin, Public 
Assistance, Monthly Statistics for the United States; (2) a quarterly bulle- 
tin, Public Assistance, Quarterly Review of Statistics for the United States, 
with a supplement containing data for each county; (3) a mimeographed 
report issued on the first of each month giving estimates for the current 
month, estimates for the preceding month, and actual data for the second 
preceding month. 

The staff of the Division now includes twenty social statisticians, elev- 
en of whom are assigned to field positions. Accuracy and completeness of 
data collected through the state reporting system is the first goal of these 
field representatives who are assigned to the twelve regions of the Social 
Security Board. General guidance to state and local statisticians through 
this field work is expected, however, to result in general improvement in 
state and local organization and procedure for the collection of public 
welfare statistics. 

The Division has considered its first task to be the establishment of a 
sound system for the routine central reporting of basic statistical data 
to measure the volume of service to persons in need which is rendered by 
states co-operating under the Social Security Act. A beginning has been 
made, however, toward the collection of descriptive sociological informa- 
tion about persons in need, on a scale not heretofore attempted in the 
United States. On November 1, 1936, state agencies were asked to collect 
specified information in accordance with uniform definitions and instruc- 
tions about each recipient of assistance, to be tabulated by states for the 
year ending June 30, 1937, and forwarded to the Social Security Board. 
Information will be secured about the physical condition, extent of medi- 
cal care, living arrangements, previous dependence upon relief, other 
sources of income, other kinds of relief received, sex, nativity, and amount 
of assistance for each person granted public assistance under the Social 
Security Act after November 1, 1936. 

This Division also has been responsible since June 1, 1936, for the col- 
lection, analysis, and publication of relief data from 118 urban areas, for- 
merly reporting to the U.S. Children’s Bureau and now published in 
Changes During the Month in Different Types of Public and Private Relief 
in Urban Areas. During January, 1937, an agreement was reached to 
transfer to this Division, before July 1, 1937, the Rural and Town Relief 
Reporting Sample, formerly the responsibility of the Division of Social 
Research of the Works Progress Administration. 
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The Division has been co-operating with the Works Progress Admin- 
istration in the collection of general relief statistics throughout the United 
States for the six months’ period, October 1, 1936 through March 31, 
1937. A procedure for an integrated reporting system which will eliminate 
duplications in the count of cases of general relief and special forms of 
public assistance for state and local agencies administering more than one 
form of assistance has been completed and will soon be issued to states 
reporting to the Social Security Board. 

For assistance to this Division the Social Security Board requested the 
American Statistical Association and the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation to form a joint advisory committee. This committee consists of 
Ralph Hurlin, Russell Sage Foundation, chairman; Paul Webbink, Com- 
mittee on Social Security, Social Science Research Council, secretary; 
Neva R. Deardorff, Welfare Council of New York City; Emil Frankel, 
New Jersey State Department of Institutions and Agencies; Harry Green- 
stein, Associated Jewish Charities of Baltimore; Howard Myers, Division 
of Social Research, Works Progress Administration; and Frederick F. 
Stephan, American Statistical Association. Morris Copeland, executive 
secretary of the Central Statistical Board and Helen R. Jeter, acting 
chief of this Division, meet with the committee. 


Study of Depression and Recovery in Higher Education.—The study of 
the effects of the depression and recovery on higher education by the 
American Association of University Professors has been completed and 
will be published this spring under the title of Depression, Recovery and 
Higher Education, in a volume of more than five hundred pages, by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. Among other topics covered are (1) fac- 
ulty size and salary reduction during the depression, (2) faculty partici- 
pation in policy discussion, (3) factors influencing the effectiveness of the 
college teacher and the quality of his work, (4) the way in which college 
faculties reacted to the depression including problems of financial adjust- 
ment, (5) student financial problems and student ideologies and the 
depression, and (6) public pressures and higher education. Among the 
broader implications of the depression the report emphasizes the oppor- 
tunistic nature of the growth of higher education in this country both in 
periods of expansion and in periods of contraction; problems in depres- 
sion-recovery adjustment involving the younger staff men; the ample 
basis for assuming that some significance of the depression will yet be 
felt; and the demonstration of the need among college people concerned 
with their own problems and the willingness to speak as a professional 
group on matters that are of concern to them. The report was made under 
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the direction of Committee “Y,”’ F. K. Richtmyer, Cornell University, 


chairman, and Malcolm M. Willey, University of Minnesota, director of 
studies. 


W orld Congress of Universal Documentation.—A World Congress is now 
being organized to meet in Paris, August 16-24, 1937, under the auspices 
of an International Commitee of Documentation, to set up a Parliament 
of Documentation formed b.’ all the groups and organizations concerned, 
which would retain intact their independence and autonomy. The pur- 
pose would be to hold an inquiry into the existing state of things and to 
permit of an examination of principles, programs, and methods; to at- 
tempt to draw up a minimum plan of work and service; and to make a 
collective general agreement to uphold any decisions made. 

The International Institute of Documentation has been working for 
forty years toward these objectives. By its contribution to the elabora- 
tion of documentary technique in all its aspects it has opened up the chan- 
nels of universal co-operation. Other international organizations such as 
the International Federation of Librarians Associations are also working 
toward this end. The International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation 
recently made a report on the various aspects of documentation. Power- 
ful specialist documentary organizations have been set up at the request 
of institutions such as the International Labour Office, the International 
Chamber of Commerce, the International Institute of Agriculture, the 
International Office of Chemistry, and the Peace Palace. Nevertheless, 
co-ordination, co-operation, and joint and unified proceedings are still 
slow, whereas research workers demand the maximum efficiency in what 
is to be used by all as an intellectual tool. 

Organizations and persons interested in this Congress may write for 
further information to Watson Davis, Science Service, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


Syracuse University.—Professor W. C. Lehmann has published a mime- 
ographed volume on Syracuse Population Characteristics by Census Tracts, 
1930. Besides the United States census tables by census tracts there are 
analytical tables, introductory material, and sixteen pages of printed 
charts. The volume is privately published by the Fact Finding Com- 
mittee of the Syracuse Community Chest and Council. 

A study of family mobility by tracts from public utility and other 
records, and of trends in specific birth- and death-rates from the city, is 


in progress. Also in preparation is a study of intermarriage from local 
records. 
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NOTES 
PERSONNEL EXCHANGE 


Readers of the Journal may appropriately bring to the attention of col- 
lege and university officials the accompanying list of sociologists who are 
available for positions in teaching and research. Each applicant for in- 
clusion in the list has been certified by at least two competent sociologists 
as being well trained and prepared to teach the subject at the college or 
university level. 

The Editor of the Journal will promptly forward all communications 
addressed in care of the Journal to the appropriate code number, thus 
serving to bring the institution and the candidate in touch with each 
other without the responsibility of making any recommendations or selec- 
tion. 

M.9.—Age forty-two; Ph.D. under Cooley; varied experience, includ- 
ing three years of foreign travel, study, and teaching; now field repre- 
sentative for the National Youth Administration; full record at Columbia 
University. 

M.10.—M.A. in sociology, resident requirements completed for the 
Ph.D., and thesis far advanced; married, two sons; some business experi- 
ence and considerable experience as a public speaker; teaching includes 
one year in a college abroad and nine consecutive years as a college teacher 
of sociology; desires change. 

M.11.—Ph.D. in religious education, Northwestern University; gradu- 
ate work in sociology, University of Illinois; married, no children; author 
of several books; eight years’ college teaching experience. 

M.12.—Age fifty-two; married, three children; Ph.D. in sociology from 
Clark University; six years a teacher of economics; eleven years a teacher 
of sociology; some business and welfare work; Congregational minister. 


American Sociological Society.—The next meeting of the Society will 
be held in Atlantic City, December 27-30, with headquarters at the Clar- 
idge Hotel. The chairman of the local committee is James H. S. Bossard, 
University of Pennsylvania. President Ellsworth Faris has secured the 
sanction of the executive committee for his plan to abandon the time- 
honored policy of organizing the program around a central topic. 


District of Columbia Sociological Society —This chapter of the American 
Sociological Society holds regularly monthly meetings. Among the topics 
presented at recent meetings are “The Need for and Philosophy of the 
Present Social Security Legislation,” by Frank Bane, Social Security 
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Board; “The Federal-State Program of Social Security from a State Point 
of View,” by Milton J. Patterson, executive secretary, Maryland Board 
of State Aid and Charities; “‘Sociological Implications of Social Security,” 
by Ewan Clague, assistant director of research and statistics, Social Se- 
curity Board; “The Problem of Planning and Co-ordinating Government 
Statistics,” by Stuart A. Rice, chairman of the Central Statistical Board; 
“Contributions of Sociometry to the Organization of New Settlements 
with Special Reference to Race Psychology,” by J. L. Moreno, Beacon 
Hill Hospital, New York; “Education in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps,” by Chaplain A. C. Oliver, Jr., United States Army Medical 
Center, Washington, D.C.; and “The Interrelation of Biological and 
Sociological Phenomena,” by Edward C. Lindeman, New School of 
Social Research. 


Eastern Sociological Conference—One hundred and fifty persons 
attended the eighth annual meeting of the Eastern Sociological Con- 
ference held April 10-11 at Philadelphia with Jerome Davis presiding. 
The general topic, ‘‘Social Pressure and Social Control,” was introduced 
at the first session in an address by Robert M. Maclver, Columbia 
University. Special sessions were devoted to crime, with papers by 
Nathaniel Cantor, University of Buffalo; Arthur Fink, University of 
Pennsylvania; and Barkev Sanders, Attorney-General’s Survey of Release 
Procedures; to religion, with papers by James H. Barnett, Connecticut 
State College; A. Irving Hallowell, University of Pennsylvania; and V. 
L. Calverton, editor, the Modern Monthly; to education, with papers by 
W. C. Headrick, New York University; F. W. Killian, University of 
Newark; and F. H. Hankins, Smith College; to the state, with papers by 
Norman Himes, Colgate University; Niles Carpenter, University of 
Buffalo; and Lyford Edwards, Bard College. Of special interest was the 
session on the sit-down strike discussed in its legal aspects by Karl 
Llewellyn, Columbia University; in its relation to public opinion by Max 
Lerner, the Nation; and with reference to labor spies by Leo Huberman, 
Commission on Human Relations. 

The Conference voted to affiliate with the American Sociological 
Society by taking out chapter membership. Newly elected officers of the 
Conference are C. G. Dittmer, New York University, president; Howard 
Becker, Smith College, vice-president; Paul Cressey, Wheaton College, 
secretary; and Willard Waller, Pennsylvania State College; Thorsten 
Sellin, University of Pennsylvania, and Bessie B. Wessel, Connecticut 
State College, members of the executive committee. 
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Mid-West Sociological Society —The organization meeting of sociolo- 
gists of the Mid-West was held in Des Moines, Iowa, April 15-17. The 
meeting on social psychology included papers ‘‘Some Effects of Tension 
Escapes on Personality,”’ by J. M. Reinhardt, University of Nebraska, and 
“Normal Society and the Development of Personality,” by J. M. Gillette, 
University of North Dakota; and the meeting on the family, the papers 
“Step-child and Step-parent Relationships,” by W. C. Smith, William 
Jewell College, and “Jewish Birth Rates in the United States,” by Abe 
J. Jaffe. Participating in the symposium on the social psychology of 
George Mead were J. O. Hertzler, University of Nebraska, presiding; 
Ellsworth Faris, University of Chicago; and W. B. Bodenhafer, Washing- 
ton University. The forum on research, in charge of G. H. von Tungeln, 
Iowa State College, and W. C. Smith, William Jewell College, consid- 
ered the topics, “Co-operative Research between Universities and Col- 
leges,” “Research Clinics,” and “Availability of Research Findings in 
Universities for Teachers in Schools Where There Are No Research 
Funds.” The section on ecology and population, Stuart A. Queen, Uni- 
versity of Washington, presiding, included papers on ‘‘Regional Varia- 
tions in Illinois Population,” by E. T. Hiller, University of Illinois; 
“Social and Economic Factors as Related to Differential Fertility in 
Missouri,” by C. T. Pihlblad, University of Missouri, and “‘Social Selec- 
tion in Rural-Urban Migrations in Kansas,” by Noel P. Gist and C. D. 
Clark, University of Kansas. The Committee on Organization consisted 
of L. Guy Brown, University of Missouri, chairman; J. A. Saathoff, 
Jamestown College; C. W. Hart, University of Iowa; and Ellsworth 
Faris, University of Chicago. 

The eleven states represented at the meeting were Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin. A simple organization was effected at the 
business meeting. The affairs of the Society will be directed by an execu- 
tive committee of eleven persons, three of whom are the officers of the 
Society. Each member of the executive committee represents the institu- 
tions of one of the eleven states. The following officers were elected: 
L. Guy Brown, University of Missouri, president; Joyce O. Hertzler, 
University of Nebraska, vice-president; and Lloyd V. Ballard, Beloit 
College, secretary; other members of the executive committee are E. W. 
Burgess, University of Chicago; L. E. Garwood, Coe College; John 
Phelan, Carleton College; L. M. Jones, DePauw University; Carroll D. 
Clark, University of Kansas; Lloyd Wilcox, University of North Dakota; 
and E. B. Harper, Michigan State College. The executive committee 
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was authorized to make application for chapter membership in the 
American Sociological Society. 


Ohio Sociological Society.—The thirteenth annual meeting of the Ohio 
Sociological Society was held in Columbus on April 23 and 24. At the 
annual dinner the presidential address by A. A. Johnston, College of 
Wooster, “Confessions of a Covenanter,”’ dealt with the changing scene 
in a personal vein. Research papers included the following: Clarence 
Schettler, Western Reserve University, ““Trends in the Study of Personal- 
ity Traits’; Lois Elliott, University of Cincinnati, “Functions of a 
Sociology Workroom”; Clark Kerr, Antioch College, ‘Problems of 
European and American Cooperatives”; H. O. DeGraff, University of 
Akron, “Akron Census Tract Maps, 1937”; Paul W. Tappan, Miami 
University, “The Development of In-Group and Out-Group Attitudes 
toward Mormon Polygyny”; John F. Cuber, Marietta College, “The 
Significance of Institutional Disorganization”; Newell L. Sims, Oberlin 
College, ““National Character and Political Events in Germany”; Harold 
Adams, Western Reserve University, ‘Minority Caricatures on the 
American State’; Rex M. Johnson, Lake Erie College, ‘Motives in 
Marriage’; A. V. Wood, University of Toledo, “‘A Socio-psychological 
Critique of a Psychoanalytic Study of the Family.” 

Following an address by A. S. Anderson, a county superintendent of 
schools, the Society voted to recommend that teacher-training require- 
ments should put more emphasis on sociology. The Society adopted a 
recommendation by a special committee, inviting sociologists from 
neighboring states to membership. Officers elected for the year 1937-38 
are F. E. Lumley, Ohio State University, president; H. J. Jeddeloh, Ohio 
State University, vice-president; F. M. Zorbaugh, Oberlin College, 
secretary; and S. C. Newman, Ohio State University, editor of the Ohio 
Sociologist. 

The annual meeting of the state student association, held also on April 
23-24, was well attended from all over the state. 


Southern Sociological Society—The second annual meeting of the 
Society was held in Birmingham, Alabama, April 2-3, with Wilson Gee, 
University of Virginia, presiding. The program was largely organized 
around problems of the South. The emerging program for social welfare 
was discussed in terms of the financial resources, guidance of the public 
mind, and qualified personnel. In the discussion of communication and 
social change the discussion centered upon the radio as an instrument and 
method for opinion formation, and the role of the newspaper in southern 
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regional problems. The meeting on rural sociology was devoted to papers 
on farmers’ movements, recent trends in the farm population, and in- 
fluence of intrastate characteristics upon population growth. Reports 
were made upon family studies in the Tennessee Valley, and upon the 
present status and trends on white families and Negro families. Sessions 
were also devoted to the subjects of race and culture, population and 
human ecology, and the teaching of sociology. Addresses made at the 
evening session were “Our Society Shows Progress,”’ by President Wilson 
Gee, University of Virginia; ““The Historic Pattern of Sociology in the 
South,” L. L. Bernard, Washington University; and “Reminiscences of 
American Sociology,” by Robert E. Park, University of Chicago and Fisk 
University. 

The officers elected for next year are Rupert B. Vance, University of 
North Carolina, president; E. W. Gregory, Jr., University of Alabama, 
first vice-president; Coyle E. Moore, Florida State College, second vice- 
president; B. O. Williams, Clemson College, secretary-treasurer; Belle 
Boone Beard, Sweet Briar College; and Monroe Work, Tuskegee Institute, 
executive committee. 


Southwestern Social Science Association.—The sociology section met 
with the Association in Dallas, March 26-27. Three new features charac- 
terized this year’s program. A session for teachers from teachers colleges 
was directed by Alvin Good, Louisiana State Normal College, with round- 
table discussion on the “Contributions of Courses in Sociology to the 
Training of Teachers,” participated in by Ross Compton, North Texas 
State Teachers College; Maude Carmichael, Arkansas State Teachers 
College; R. H. Hicks, Southwestern Oklahoma State Teachers College; 
W. B. Stone, East Texas State Teachers College; and J. L. Duflot, West 
Texas State Teachers College. 

Sociologists and accountants held a joint session led by Stuart A. 
Queen, Washington University, on the “Problems of Identifying Debtor 
Areas in Our Large Cities,” with the following discussants: Orville S. 
Carpenter, Texas Unemployment Compensation Commission; G. H. 
Smith, University of Oklahoma; Joseph S. Werlin, University of Houston; 
O. D. Duncan, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College; and 
Charles Rovetta, University of Colorado. 

At one round-table meeting Carroll D. Clark, University of Kansas, 
presented a paper on “Educational Philosophy Underlying the Social 
Science Survey Course,” which was discussed by William C. Smith, Wil- 
liam Jewell College; W. E. Gettys, University of Texas; O. A. Hilton, 
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Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College; J. Linus Glanville, 
Southern Methodist University; and F. W. Girlinghouse, Louisiana State 
University. 

Other sessions were devoted to research papers, to the reporting of the 
findings of surveys, graphic presentation of research materials, some social 
aspects of land tenure in the Southeast, and a special session for students 
sponsored by the chapters of Alpha Kappa Delta in Texas upon the 
sociology of student life. The members of the Executive Committee are 
Walter T. Watson, Southern Methodist University (representing denomi- 
national institutions), chairman; J. J. Rhyne, University of Oklahoma, 
secretary; O. D. Duncan, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege (representing agricultural and women’s colleges), past chairman; W. 
H. Metzler, University of Arkansas (representing state universities); and 
Kenneth Evans, East Texas State Teachers College (representing teach- 
ers colleges). 


Amerasia.—The first issue of a new monthly magazine, Amerasia, 
appeared in March, 1937. Its purpose is to provide a forum for the expres- 
sion and clarification of ideas concerning America’s participation in far 
eastern affairs. Specialists in segments of the problem or in the whole 
question will be given opportunity to express their conclusions and to 
submit these to public scrutiny. Important documents bearing on the 
central question of the American far eastern policy will be reproduced, 
and reviews of pertinent literature with special attention to fugitive ma- 
terial such as pamphlets, magazine articles, newspaper stories, and special 
reports and memoranda will appear. The editorial board consists of 
Frederick V. Field, secretary of the American Council of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, chairman; Philip J. Jaffe, managing editor; T. A. 
Bisson, far eastern expert for the Foreign Policy Association; Ch’ao-Ting 
Chi, lecturer at the New School for Social Research; Kenneth W. Cole- 
grove, Northwestern University; Owen Lattimore, editor of Pacific 
A ffairs; Cyrus H. Peake, Columbia University; Robert Karl Reischauer, 
lecturer in the school of public and international affairs, Princeton Uni- 


versity; and William T. Stone, vice-president of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation. 


American Association of University Professors—The membership of 
the Association is 13,038, the highest in its history. Inquiries regarding 
the work of the Association and membership should be addressed to the 
general secretary, Ralph Himstead, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 


| 
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American Council of Guidance and Personnel Association —Member 
groups of the Council holding meetings at New Orleans, February 17-20, 
included the National Vocational Guidance Association, National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women, American College Personnel Association, 
Teachers College Personnel Association, Western Personnel Service, 
Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance, and National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. Proceedings of the Council 
appear in the May number of Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine. A proposal made at this meeting by Howard W. Oxley, director of 
C.C.C. camp education, is for the establishment of a national guidance 
service reaching into every community through the United States Office 
of Education and the public school system. Its main objective would be 
“to promote co-ordination of the various existing programs carried on by 
federal agencies in aid of youth and adults.” 


Attorney-General’s Survey of Release Procedures—Dean Wayne Morris, 
University of Oregon law school, has been appointed to succeed Justin 
Miller as special assistant to Attorney-General Cummings in charge of 
the Survey of Release Procedures. Mr. Miller has accepted appointment 
to the federal Board of Tax Appeals. 

The research program under the charge of Dr. Barkev S. Sanders is 
being completed with the assistance of a technical advisory committee. 

Under the chairmanship of Samuel A. Stouffer, University of Chicago, 
a conference under the auspices of this committee was held in Washington, 
on April s. 


Central Housing for Governmental Administration A gencies.—Ground- 
breaking ceremony was held March 15 for the new building tentatively 
called the Public Administration Center, to be erected at Sixtieth Street 
and Kenwood Avenue upon the University of Chicago campus. The 
grant by the Spelman Fund of New York is designated for the erection 
and maintenance of a building to house professional groups which are 
working on problems of administering the public business, as distinct 
from governmental problems of policies and politics. 

The agencies which will occupy the new building are engaged in activ- 
ities designed to perfect principles of governmental administration, the 
professional status of public administrators, and the technical practice of 
public officials. Former Governor Frank O. Lowden of Illinois is chair- 
man of the board of the Public Administration Clearing House. Its direc- 
tor, Louis Brownlow, is chairman of the president’s committee on admin- 
istrative management. 


| 

| 
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Primary aims of the associations are the “breaking down of the isola- 
tion which has existed between local government agencies in various sec- 
tions of the country; improvement of administration through interchange 
of information and of the results of experience; fostering of co-operation 
between governments at all levels, local, state and federal, and advancing 
among public officials technical skill and administrative competence.” 

The organizations and their executive directors include Public Admin- 
istration Clearing House, Louis Brownlow; American Legislators’ Asso- 
ciation and the Council of State Governments, Henry W. Toll; American 
Municipal Association, Clifford W. Ham; American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation, Fred K. Hoehler; American Public Works Association, Frank W. 
Herring; American Society of Planning Officials, Walter H. Blucher; 
Civil Service Assembly, G. Lyle Belsley; Governmental Research Asso- 
ciation, Robert M. Paige; International City Managers’ Association, 
Clarence E. Ridley; Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, Carl H. 
Chatters; National Association of Assessing Officers, Albert W. Noonan; 
National Association of Housing Officials, Coleman Woodbury; Public 
Administration Service, Donald C. Stone. 


Conférence Internationale des Sciences Sociales—The International 
Conference of the Social Sciences will be held in Paris on July 5-6, 1937. 
The provisional program presents the following subjects for the papers 
and discussion: the state of the social sciences in the different countries; 
the relations of the social sciences to each other; and the influence of the 
social sciences on the intellectual and moral education, notably upon the 
formation of an international spirit. The chairman of the committee on 
organization is C. Bouglé. Communications should be sent to the secre- 
tariat before June 1. For further information address the general secretary 
of the Conference, M. Louis Joxe, Centre d’Etudes de Politique Etran- 
gére, 13 rue du Four, Paris (6°), France. 


Consumer Credit Institute of America.—The trustees of the Institute 
announce a prize essay contest with a first prize of $1,000, second prize of 
$500, third prize of $300, fourth prize of $200, and fifth prize of $100, to 
the five persons submitting the best manuscript of book length with 
approximately a minimum of thirty thousand words and a maximum of 
one hundred thousand words on critical or constructive phases of con- 
sumer credit. Subjects on any phase, economic, social, legal, or other- 
wise, of consumer credit will be given consideration. Manuscripts in 
approved form must reach the office of the Institute by the first day of 
October, 1938. Only those holding master’s or doctorate degrees, or those 


| 
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submitting manuscripts in partial fulfilment of the requirements for such 
degrees, may compete. The board of judges is composed of Charles O. 
Hardy, the Bookings Institution; Ernest M. Patterson, University of 
Pennsylvania; and Raymond Rodgers, New York University. 

Further information may be secured by addressing the secretary, 
Consumer Credit Institute of America, Incorporated, 233 Broadway, New 
York, New York. 


Governor’s Industrial M ediation Conference —Governor Frank Murphy 
of Michigan has appointed a committee of twenty citizens to study means 
of executive mediation in industrial disputes, with special reference to 
the settling of sit-down strikes in Detroit. Among the members of this 
committee are Frederic Siedenburg, sociologist, University of Detroit; 
Lent D. Upson, political scientist, Wayne University, and Blythe Stason, 
University of Michigan law school. Father Siedenburg was selected as 
chairman of the committee to work out practical procedures and methods 
in mediation. 

Father Siedenburg was also appointed chairman of a committee to 
mediate the lesser strikes and sit-downs in the Detroit area. Dr. Ben- 
jamin Jay Bush of the Westminster Presbyterian Church and Rabbi Leon 
Fram of the Temple Beth El are the other members of the committee. 


National Council of Parent Education—Members of the Council for 
the biennium 1937-38 include Edmund De S. Brunner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Joseph K. Folsom, Vassar College. During the 
next two years the Council, with the assistance of other educational 
groups, plans to inquire into the need and feasibility for a period of years 
of a national exploratory, experimental, co-ordinating, and service pro- 
gram in the area of education for family life, marriage, and parenthood. 
Ralph P. Bridgman continues as executive director. 


National Research Bureau.—Plans are under way by the Bureau, Sid- 
ney J. Vidaver, director, to establish a nonpartisan, progressive research 
bulletin covering current national activities in politics, economic life, and 
society. It is intended for reference and classroom use by teachers and 
students in the social studies. It will report upon and analyze impartially 
facts about problems which confront the nation. For further information 
address National Research Bureau, Route 1, Lakewood, New Jersey. 


New School for Social Research—The fourth anniversary celebration 
of the graduate faculty of political and social science is being held in New 
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York, April 13-15, as the Journal goes to press. A series of discussions 
has been arranged under the general topic of “Intellectual Freedom and 
Responsibility.” Participating, under the topic of “Interdependence of 
Cultures,” are Franz Boas, Columbia University, and Paul Tillich, Union 
Theological Seminary; ‘“The Intellectual Immigrant,” Harold D. Lass- 
well, University of Chicago, Hans Speier, Graduate Faculty, and Robert 
M. Maclver, Columbia University; “Educational Policies of the Totali- 
tarian States,’’ Max Ascoli, Graduate Faculty, Frieda Wunderlich, Grad- 
uate Faculty, Goodwin Watson, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Oscar Jaszi, Oberlin College; ‘“The Task of Education in Democracy,” 
John Dewey, Columbia University, Adolf Loewe, University of Man- 
chester, and Robert Ulich, Harvard University; “Intellectual Freedom 
and Responsibility,’ Lloyd K. Garrison, University of Wisconsin, Emil 
Lederer, Graduate Faculty, Thomas Mann, Alvin Johnson, New School 
for Social Research, and Harry Woodburn Chase, New York University. 


Psychometric Society——The Middle West district meeting of the 
Society was held at the University of Chicago on April 3, 1937. Abstracts 
of the papers which were presented appear in the organ of the Society, 
Psychometrika, to March, 1937, pages 67-72. The Society is now in its 
second year, and the growth in its membership and the circulation of its 
Journal has exceeded expectations. The Society bases its major emphasis 
on the development of quantitative rationale for the solution of psy- 
chiatric problems and the papers presented at the Chicago meeting were 
in keeping with this aim, including some new mathematical applications 
to the rational theory of learning and several new contributions to 
methods or factor analysis. The president of Psychometric Society for 
1937 is E. L. Thorndike, Columbia University; chairman of the editorial 
council is L. L. Thurstone, University of Chicago; and managing editor 
of Psychometrika is M. W. Richardson, University of Chicago. The 
editorial and business office of Psychometrika is at 5822 Drexel Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Seventh English Speaking Conference of Maternity and Child Welfare.— 
This conference will be held in London on June 1-3. Further information 
may be secured from the Society for Research in Child Development, 
National Research Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


Social Work Year Book.—The variety and extent of social services now 
available in this country are freshly revealed in the 1937 Social Work 
Year Book issued by the Russell Sage Foundation and edited by Russell 
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H. Kurtz. A feature of this year’s volume is the record of changes already 
resulting from the federal Social Security Act. 


Society for Social Research—This Society holds biweekly meetings 
organized around the presentation and discussion of research methods and 
problems in sociology and related sciences. Recent programs indicate 
papers by Walter Sulzback, formerly of the University of Frankfort, 
“Class and Class Struggle’’; Harold Gosnell, political scientist, “Effects 
of the Depression on Ward and Precinct Committeemen”’; L. L. Thur- 
stone, psychologist, “The Isolation of Primary Abilities’; and Newton 
Edwards, educational research, “Educational Implications of Popula- 
tion, Growth and Change.” 


University of Hawati.—Volume III of Social Process in Hawaii, pub- 
lished by the sociology club in collaboration with the sociology depart- 
ment, will appear in May, 1937. “Cultural Heritages in Hawaii’’ will be 
the central theme of this issue. 


Kwansei Gakuin University —J. Paul Reed has returned to resume his 
teaching after a leave of absence of six months during which time he com- 
pleted the work for his Doctor’s degree at the University of Chicago. 


University of Chicago.—The McGraw-Hill Book Company announces 
the publication of a book by Ellsworth Faris, The Nature of Human 
Nature. 

Herbert Blumer, who taught at the University of Michigan for the 
first semester, is again in residence. 


University of Colorado.—Dr. Stuart A. Queen, Washington University, 
will be visiting professor in sociology during the summer session. 


Columbia University—Dr. Willard Waller, of Pennsylvania State 
College, has accepted an appointment as associate professor in Barnard 
College, Columbia University, beginning autumn, 1937. 

Ralph Linton, of the University of Wisconsin, has been appointed 
professor of anthropology. 

Sociologists from other institutions teaching at Columbia University 
during the summer session include Howard W. Odum, University of North 
Carolina; Lyford P. Edwards, Bard College, Columbia University; and 
R. G. Foster, the Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit. 

Included in the announcements of Harcourt, Brace and Company is the 
publication of Middletown in Transition, by Robert A. and Helen Lynd. 
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This book brings Middletown down to date and seeks to measure the 
changes wrought by the last ten eventful years upon a representative 
community. 

Farrar and Rinehart announce the publication of Society: A Textbook 
of Sociology, by Robert M. MaclIver, which presents the sociological 
system of thought of the author. 


Drake University.—Alfred L. Severson has been appointed assistant 
professor and acting head of the department of sociology, effective 
September, 1937. 


Fisk University—The University of Chicago Press announces the 
publication this month of The Etiquette of Race Relations in the South, 
by Bertram W. Doyle, with an Introduction by Robert E. Park. This 
book traces the code of conduct which grew up during the slavery era 
with full attention to its historical significance and present-day influence. 


Franklin College—Dr. Gilbert K. Robinson of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary is teaching sociology during the spring quarter. 


Harvard University —The American Book Company has announced 
publication of three volumes of P. A. Sorokin’s Social and Cultural 
Dynamics. The first volume deals with the fluctuation of art, the second 
with the fluctuation of truth, ethics, and law, and the third with the study 
of the social, political, and economic relationships and the fluctuation of 
wars and revolutions. 

N. S. Timasheff, who was lecturer at Harvard in 1936-37, has been 
reappointed as lecturer for 1937-38. He will give courses on “Sociology of 
Law,” “Modern European Social Reforms,” and “Individualized Treat- 
ment of Crime and Criminals.” Dr. Timasheff will repeat his course in 
“Modern European Social Reforms” at Radcliffe College. 

Read Bain of Miami University will be lecturer during 1937-38 and 
will give courses on “Social Control,” “Culture and Personality,” and 
“Social Conflict.” Professor Bain will repeat his course in ‘‘Social Con- 
trol” at Radcliffe College. 


Howard University.—Dr. Julius E. Lips, formerly professor of sociology 
and ethnology and head of the department of anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Cologne, has joined the staff of the department of sociology as 
visiting professor of anthropology. In addition to courses in anthropology, 
he is conducting, with Dr. Frazier and Dr. Muzumdar, a seminar in 
“Race and Culture Conflicts.” 
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Dr. Haridas T. Muzumdar has also joined the staff as visiting lecturer. 
He is giving courses in ““The History of Sociology,” and “Problems of 
Social Reconstruction.” 


University of Kentucky.—B. O. Williams, of Clemson Agricultural 
College, Clemson, South Carolina, will give lectures in rural sociology in 
the summer session. 


Louisiana State University —In February, Dwight Sanderson, Cornell 
University, conducted two seminars for graduate students in sociology 
and Edmund DeS. Brunner gave a public address on recent rural social 
changes. 


Miami University —Paul Tappan, of the University of Wisconsin, will 
give courses in sociology during the absence, in 1937-38, of Read Bain, 
who will be teaching at Harvard University. 

Dr. W. F. Cottrell will be in Utah during the summer, engaged in 
research in analyzing the impact of occupation on personality. 

Dr. A. T. Hansen is on leave of absence this semester in order to com- 
plete his monograph Merida for the Carnegie Institution. Mr. Tappan 
has been teaching his courses. 


University of Michigan.—Dr. Roderick D. McKenzie has returned after 
a leave of absence of a half-year to resume his duties commencing the 
second semester of the current school year. He has been engaged in pre- 
paring the manuscript for his forthcoming volume on human ecology. 

Professor Roy Holmes is having a sabbatical leave during which he 
plans to continue his special investigations of rural life. 


University of Minnesota.—Robert W. Murchie, professor of sociology, 
died April 20. Professor Murchie, born in Troon, Scotland, May 30, 1883, 
received his Master’s degree from Glasgow University in 1906 and his 
Doctor’s degree from the University of Minnesota in 1927. Before ac- 
cepting an appointment at this University he taught for several years 
at Manitoba Agricultural College. From 1928 to 1931 he was a member 
of the Canadian Pioneer Problems Committee, which, under a grant of 
the Social Science Research Council, carried on a study of pioneer settle- 
ments in Canada. Since 1931 as professor of sociology in the University 
of Minnesota, he was in charge of rural social studies under the Purnell 
Act. Among his publications were the two books, Unused Lands of Mani- 
toba and Agricultural Progress on the Prairie Frontier, the second of which 
appeared last year. 
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University of Mississippi—Paul B. Foreman, who came to the univer- 
sity from Vanderbilt in December, 1936, is now associate professor of 
sociology and acting head of the department. He succeeds Dr. N. B. 
Bond, now with the Social Security Board and stationed in Meridian, 
Mississippi. 

J. M. Maclachlan, who completes his doctorate at the University of 
North Carolina this June, has accepted an appointment as assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology. In the immediate future the efforts of the department 
will be concentrated on undergraduate work and interdepartmental 
co-ordination. 


New York University —The Conference on Current Problems and Com- 
munity Co-ordination was held April 2, with three meetings under the 
chairmanship of Frederic M. Thrasher and F. J. Brown. 


University of North Carolina.—The third annual short course in 
conservation of marriage and the family will be held under the direction 
of Ernest R. Groves at the University, July 5-9. The addresses and 
round-table meetings give opportunity for discussion of the problems of 
teachers of marriage and family courses and some of the important 
problems of marriage and family experience in addition to addresses by 
specialists in the field. 


Northwestern University —Professor Thomas D. Eliot is on leave of 
absence during this quarter and is completing a text on social control. 
During the summer Dr. and Mrs. Eliot will lead a group of ten men and 
women students now being chosen from various countries to visit Sweden. 
The group is under the auspices of the Experiment in International Liv- 
ing, a nonprofit organization which arranges with youth organizations of 
various countries for reciprocal hospitality. 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College——Dr. T. G. Standing, 
University of Iowa, will teach courses on the family and on introduction 
to sociology during the summer session. 


University of Pennsylvania.—Professor James H. S. Bossard is presi- 
dent this year of the Pennsylvania Birth Control Federation. 


Pomona College-—Dr. William Kirk, head of the department of soci- 
ology, is on sabbatical leave during the second semester. 


Southern Illinois Normal University (Carbondale).—Boies Penrose: 
Symbol of an Era, by R. D. Bowden, head of the department of sociology, 
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has just been published. Dr. Bowden, formerly at Youngstown College, 
Youngstown, Ohio, is the author of Jn Defense of Tomorrow, which won 
the $3,000 Agar Award in 1931. 


Stanford University.—Harper and Brothers, publishers, announce the 
publication of Son of Han, a novel of classical China, by Richard LaPiere. 


University of Tennessee.—Prentice-Hall, Incorporated, announce the 
publication of Recent Trends in Rural Planning, by William E. Cole and 
Hugh Price Crowe. 

W. B. Jones has completed a study of the welfare institutions of Ten- 
nessee for the State Planning Board. 

Leonard Bloom, of Duke University, is giving courses during the spring 
quarter. 

W. L. Leap, of Huntingdon College, will be visiting professor in soci- 
ology during the first term of the summer session. 


University of Utah.—At a recent meeting of the Board of Regents it 
was agreed to create a school of social work in accordance with the stand- 
ards laid down by the American Association of Schools of Social Work. 
The actual opening of the school is, of course, contingent upon the neces- 
sary appropriations being made available by the 1937 legislature. 

Dr. Arthur L. Beeley, professor of sociology and social education, 
recently delivered the annual Frederick W. Reynolds Memorial Lecture 
entitled “The Social Forces That Shape Our World.” 

The University of Utah Sociological Society is sponsoring a joint dinner 
with the Salt Lake chapter of the American Association of Social Workers. 

Dr. John P. Gillin, assistant professor of sociology and anthropology, 
has resigned to accept a position at Ohio State University. 


Vassar College.—A social science museum is being established for a trial 
period of a year by the various social science departments. This will 
function in a dual capacity: first, to provide an educational experience for 
the students who will prepare materials for the museum; second, as 
education and practical information for other students and for the 
citizens of the local community. The museum will include graphic and 
statistical representations of current social problems of Dutchess County 
and also artifacts and other concrete materials of historical interest. 

A new, experimental, noncredit course on “Marriage and Family Life”’ 
is being given this semester by the co-operation of several departments 
with Dr. Mary S. Hooke, of the medical department, as co-ordinator of 
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the course. The lecturers include Mary S. Fisher and Madeline Grant, of 
Sarah Lawrence College; Dr. Raymond Squier, of the National Com- 
mittee on Maternal Health; Joseph K. Folsom, J. Howard Howson, and 
Alice Belding, of Vassar College; Mrs. Gladys Beckett Jones, of the 
Garland School of Homemaking, Boston; and Mrs. Beatrice Bishop 
Berle, of Vassar College. These persons represent the fields of child study, 
physiology, medicine, sociology, religion, physical education, home 
economics, and psychiatric social work. About one-third of the college 
body has been attending this course, which meets in twelve sessions and 
is open to all students without prerequisite. 

Joseph K. Folsom has been elected to the board of directors of the 
American Eugenics Society and to the governing board of the National 
Council of Parent Education. 

A series of studies of Dutchess County is culminating this year in a 
summary study on social problems and social planning in Dutchess 
County by Mrs. Martha Collins Bayne. The study is being supervised 
by Genevieve Lamson, professor of geography, Vassar College. 


Washington University.—L. L. Bernard gave three lectures before the 
Junior Colleges of Chicago students in sociology under the chairmanship 
of Maurice H. Krout on March 30-31. Professor Bernard was recently 


elected national president of the sociological fraternity, Alpha Kappa 
Delta. 


Western Reserve University.—J. E. Cutler was on leave of absence dur- 
ing the first semester. 


Westminster College.—The first of a series of lectures under the John 
Findley Green Memorial Foundation was given by Dr. Oscar D. Skelton, 
the undersecretary of state for external affairs of the Dominion of Canada, 
who gave lectures on the subject of ‘Gains and Losses of This Genera- 
tion,” at the inauguration of the Foundation on March 18-20, 1937. The 
Foundation was established by Mrs. Green as a memorial to her late 
husband for the purpose of providing a series of lectures that “shall be the 
promotion of a better understanding of economic and social problems 
which are international in their concern; and the development of economic 
principles under changing conditions.” 


Wilberforce University.—Professor George David is on leave of absence 
to continue his graduate work at Ohio State University. 
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University of Wisconsin.—J. H. Kolb, for the past year director of the 
Governor’s Citizens’ Committee on Public Welfare, has recently sub- 
mitted a 300-page report on relief and penal systems in the state, with 
specific recommendations for changes in administration. 


Yale University—The Yale University Press announces the publica- 
tion of Caste and Class in a Southern Town, by John Dollard, of the Insti- 
tute of Human Relations. 


PERSONALS 


Philips B. Boyer, formerly connected with the Tennessee Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Knoxville, is now associate agricultural economist, 
Economics of Soil Conservation, The Soil Conservation Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

The Macmillan Company announces the publication of The Biology of 
Human Conflict, by Dr. Trigant Burrow, a contributor to this issue of the 
Journal. 

Mrs. Evelyn Buchan Crook is now executive secretary of the Wyoming 
Valley Council of Social Agencies, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 

Stanford University Press announces the publication of Transients in 
California, by W. T. Cross, former secretary of the National Conference 
of Social Work. 

Robert J. Meyers, formerly in charge of the statistical division of the 
Illinois Fmergency Relief, is now head of the division of statistical re- 
search of the United States Children’s Bureau. 

Joel R. Moore, supervisor of the United States Probation Service, has 
resigned to become warden of the state prison at Jackson, Michigan. 

John Nolen, city and regional planner, consultant of the housing di- 
vision of the P.W.A. and of the Resettlement Administration, died Feb- 
ruary 19, 1937. 

Barnes and Noble, Incorporated, announce for their college outline 
series an “Outline in Sociology” in preparation by Robert E. Park, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Richard C. Fuller, University of Michigan; Herbert 
Blumer, University of Chicago; Everett C. Hughes, McGill University; 
and E. B. Reuter, University of Iowa. 

William Alanson White, eminent psychiatrist, and superintendent of 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, D.C., since 1903, died March 7. 
Dr. White was formerly president of the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion, American Psychopathological Association, American Psychoana- 
lytic Association, and first president of the International Congress on 
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Mental Hygiene. He was author of many books including Outlines of 
Psychiatry, Mechanisms of Character Formation, Mental Hygiene of Child- 
hood, and Foundations of Psychiatry. He was chairman of the Committee 
of Five appointed at the eighty-third annual meeting of the Psychiatric 
Association to survey the field of interrelationships of psychiatry and the 
social sciences with a view to a greater co-operation among those con- 
cerned in studying the nature and influence of cultural environment. He 
was chairman of the first colloquium on Personality Investigation held 
under the auspices of this Committee in New York City, December 
I-2, 1928. 

Dr. Warren H. Wilson, superintendent of the department of church and 
country life, Presbyterian Board of National Missions since 1908, died 
March 2 in New York City at the age of seventy years. From 1914 to 
1923 Dr. Wilson taught rural sociology at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. He was one of the original members of the rural section of the 
American Sociological Society and the author of several books upon the 
rural church. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Problem of Mental Disorder. By MApIsON BENTLEY AND E., V. 
Cowpry. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1934. Pp. x +388. $4.00. 


This book is the result of a study by the Committee on Psychiatric 
Investigations of the National Research Council. The first two sections 
deal with a discussion of the problem of mental disorder and with the 
current points of view. The third section of the book deals with specific 
methods. The last section contains a short discussion of the factors dis- 
cussed in this book. Except for the general discussion, each chapter has 
been written by a different author. Thus the chapter on “Medical 
Psychiatry” was written by Dr. Abraham Myerson, the neurologist’s 
point of view by Dr. I. S. Wechsler, and the psychoanalyst’s point of view 
by Dr. Lawrence Kubie. The topics in the section on “Specific Methods” 
range in variety from a discussion of cerebral anatomy to a presentation of 
the factors involved in cultural anthropology. 

Dr. Bentley rightly states in his Introduction that few experimental 
investigations have been undertaken in the field of mental disorder. In 
part this is due to the limitations in training found in professional psy- 
chiatrists. In part, also, it is due to the tremendous pressure for the care 
and therapy of insane patients. Because knowledge about mental dis- 
orders is so unsatisfactory, all sorts of extremes are practiced by psy- 
chiatrists. Thus some psychiatrists insist upon defining every mental 
disease in terms of an organic background, whereas others, especially 
psychoanalysts, insist upon a psychogenic background. Furthermore, 
most psychiatrists are far behind the times in their knowledge of psy- 
chology. Thus they still speak of human instincts and in their terminology 
create an impression that they have experimental proof of the existence of 
inborn drives. 

This book represents one of the most important contributions in the 
field of psychiatry. For the first time the various current theories and 
practices have been incorporated in one volume. 


MANDEL SHERMAN 
University of Chicago 
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Observational Studies of Social Behavior, Vol. I: Social Behavior Patterns. 
By Dorotuy SWAINE THomas, ALIceE M. Loomis, E. ARRING- 
TON, and ELEANOR C. IsBELL. New Haven: Yale University, 1933. 
Pp. xiv+271. $2.50. 

For some years the major author of this monograph, Dorothy Swaine 
Thomas, has been attempting to improve the methods of describing and 
analyzing techniques for observing the social behavior of individuals in 
interaction with their environment, social and material. Begun by 
Willard Olson and others, the observation of individuals in specified 
social situations has become a common means of studying personal and 
social reactions. But it is apparent that placing a group of children or 
adults in a more or less controlled situation and carefully watching and 
recording their activities present many methodological difficulties. Agree- 
ment on the categories of their activity, the methods of notation of varied 
behavior, and the statistical devices for interpreting the findings are a 
few of the problems confronting the investigator. Moreover, it is evident 
that the consistency of the observers themselves is a basic matter in 
refining the techniques of situational studies of the sort here discussed. 

Part I, “Techniques and Results,” reviews a series of controlled 
observations of children, adolescents, and adults. The activities were 
divided for convenience into social-contact situations in which the in- 
dividual is interacting with one or more other persons; with material- 
contact situations in which the individual is concerned with manipulating 
some material object; and with self-activity in which the reactions con- 
cern one’s self rather than other persons or material things. The studies 
of children were made in nursery schools and kindergartens. Twenty boys 
in a trade school served as subjects for another investigation, and twenty 
adult workers in an industrial plant in a third. 

Accepting the writers’ categories as sound (and some question might 
be raised about this matter), it is evident that two chief sources of 
difficulty are, first, errors of perception and judgment about the nature 
and in the timing of the activity in question and, second, errors of self- 
consistency in the observer himself. The principal attention of Part I is 
directed to the first of these. The authors summarize their findings as 
follows: 

1. The development of a timing technique had obviously produced two sorts 
of disagreements between observers—(a) disagreement in assigning a given act 
of behavior to the same time interval and (b) disagreement in assigning a given 
act of behavior to the same category. These two kinds of disagreements ob- 
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viously influenced each other, were not completely separable and complicated 
our concept of observational error. 

2. We had some evidence of the existence of bias in certain of our observers. 
This could not be measured and allowed for in our usual comparisons between 
pairs of observers. 

3. We had no possibility of measuring the varying degrees of self consistency 
of our several observers or of evaluating this factor in relation to reliability. 

4. We had some evidence that some situations were much more productive of 
observational errors than others. We had, however, no way of measuring the 
degree to which this was true and, therefore, our sampling of situations for 
studying observer reliability may have been unrepresentative [p. 112]. 


Part II, “Some Aspects of Observer Reliability,” reports an ingenious 
research analysis of the errors made by four observers in reporting, under 
standard instructions, what went on in a series of motion pictures. The 
same three categories of self, material, and self-‘‘contact’’ were used as in 
the other studies. Attention was given, first, to “the amount and direc- 
tion” of the “observers’ disagreements’”’ among themselves “which could 
be attributed to failure to assign behavior to the same point along the 
time scale.” Second, the degree of disagreement was measured among the 
observers in terms of “the proportion of each category interpreted by 
each observer” in relation to the “total agreements” of each observer on 
the same category. Third, “self consistency” of observation ‘“‘on succes- 
sive observations of the same event”’ was analyzed. Fourth, a description 
and measurement of ‘“‘the various sorts of systematic errors made by 
observers” were given. That is, did some observers favor one sort of 
activity in preference to others? And, fifth, and finally, the authors 
“attempted to define and measure certain variables in the several situa- 
tions observed which might contribute to the varying efficiency of the 
technique” s shown by the difficulties in shifting the recording from one 
category to another as related, in turn, to the “hard” or “easy” films 
taken from the standpoint of the observers’ judgment on this last-named 
item. 

The following quotation will serve to summarize the principal findings 
of Part II: 

We have shown quite definitely for our small group of observers, with a 
rather extensive series of observational samples, that systematic errors of 
observation are an important factor in variability; that the observational error 
varies with the situation observed; that observer-inconsistency probably plays 
a definite role; that, with our technique, timing and interpretation errors are at 
present almost inextricably interrelated; and that distortion of “reality” quite 
clearly occurs in observational records [p. 246]. 


‘ 
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This monograph marks a real advance in the development not only of 
techniques of observation in situations of varying degree of structuraliza- 
tion—that is, standardization of patterns of interaction—but also in the 
most significant matter of the reliability and self-consistency of observers 
themselves. Not only must we break down the configuration of any 
activity which we wish to investigate into convenient and workable 
categories, but obviously the observers themselves must be trained to 
make the required perceptions and judgments of these activities before 
we can hope to secure the valid results which this technique of social study 
aims to secure. The authors are extremely tentative as to their materials 
and methods, and it is important to remember that these particular in- 
vestigations are concerned not so much with the content of the social 
activity itself as with evolving more adequate devices for observing and 
measuring social behavior of individuals in group situations. 


KIMBALL YOUNG 
University of Wisconsin 


Mental Defect. LIONEL S. PENROSE. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1934. 
Pp. xi+205. $2.50. 


The literature dealing with the subject of mental defect is already so 
voluminous and scattered that a great need has arisen for abstracts and 
digests of pertinent material. Furthermore, what was not long ago con- 
sidered to be a sharply delimited field of investigation has become, along 
with other so-called “specialties,” so interfused with other branches of 
knowledge that it is impossible to deal with the subject in isolation. So- 
called ‘‘feeble-mindedness” requires techniques of investigation ranging 
from mathematical physics at one extreme to sociology at the other; for 
among the genetic factors may be varieties of electromagnetic radiation 
as well as symbolic factors belonging to the ethos of a culture. The evalua- 
tion of pertinent knowledge from such widely divergent fields of in- 
vestigation, and the presentation of conclusions based on known facts in a 
manner which never loses sight of the unity of an organism, call for a 
synthetic turn of mind which is, unfortunately for our present-day 
clinical wisdom, all too rare. Such should be the approach of the human 
biologist, of the physician, and such is in actuality the contribution of 
Dr. Penrose in this volume. 

In some two hundred pages of simple yet scholarly writing Dr. Penrose 
not only summarizes the history of his subject but abstracts the significant 
literature in the fields of somatic and psychological, statistical and 
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pathological investigation. In pointing out what is known, he is accurate; 
in bridging the gaps in our knowledge, he is never dogmatic but provoca- 
tive; in his criticism of unproved hypotheses and unwarranted assump- 
tions, he is courageous. If his contribution warrants any criticism, it is not 
of his factual material but of his tendency to use too freely some terms 
such as “mental,” “physical,” which imply a dualistic logic obviously at 
variance with the organism-as-a-whole, infinite-valued logic which ap- 
parently underlies his investigations. 

It is dangerous to abstract a single statement from its context, yet the 
following statement from the opening chapter, in which an excellent 
historical and legal summary is given, acts as a challenge to those workers 
whose elementalistic approach has obscured their evaluation of contextual 
factors and as an encouraging stimulus to those other workers whose 
approach has been the nonelementalistic one of the organism-as-a-whole 
or the individual-in-the-community: 

.... The real criterion of mental deficiency is a social one .. . . a mentally 
defective individual, whether child or adult, is one who by reason of incomplete 
mental development is incapable of independent social adaptation. ... . Thus 
mental defect is fundamentally a social and not simply a biological or psychologi- 
cal problem. 


In his chapters on the physical findings on mental defectives, he 
deprecates the high value laid upon so-called “‘stigmata” of degeneration 
and points out that “there is in fact very little difference between the 
mentally normal and the mentally defective as regards the frequency of 
the presence or absence of these stigmata, except insofar as certain low 
grades and special types of defectives are concerned.” He further con- 
cludes that there is a very low inference of feeble-mindedness to be gained 
by any present-known physical measurements. He points out, however, 
the value of such studies of the form of capillaries as those made by 
Jaensch and others, where quite significant correlations are being found. 
The sterility of present-day serological and histopathological studies of 
clinical material, as summarized by the author, will be a disappointment 
to some, a challenge to others. Not only is it rare to find naked-eye 
anatomical deviations in the nervous systems of clinical cases of feeble- 
mindedness, but it is as rare to find microscopic deviations, so that we are 
forced to the assumption that the neural derangement must be of a sub- 
microscopic or so-called “functional” character in the majority of 
examples studied. 

In his evaluation of the psychology of mental deficiency he lays as 
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much stress upon those so-called “emotional” factors belonging to the 
relationship of the subject to the observer as is done in the psychiatric 
study of a nondefective group of patients when he points out that “all 
mental tests are to some extent character tests and require the coopera- 
tion of the subjects with the examiner: hence the importance, already 
stressed, of the personal relationship between them at the time of testing.” 
And he is quite aware that the content of so-called “‘intelligence’’ tests 
should vary with the cultural context of the subject being examined. He 
suggests that the best criterion of defect lies in the individual’s capacity for 
establishing and maintaining satisfactory persona! relationships so that a 
scale could be constructed on this basis which would have more practical 
implications for treatment, placement, etc., than the present I.Q. scaling. 

Several chapters deal with methods of history-taking and statistical 
analysis. He lays stress on the collecting of data illustrative of the actual 
process of adaptation of an individual to his environment, particularly at 
infantile levels. He warns against the tendency toward overevaluation of 
familial and congenital data in the absence of positive evidence because of 
our very meager present-day knowledge about human heredity and pre- 
natal developmental phenomena. While as much information as possible 
should be gleaned from these vaguely defined fields, we must avoid un- 
warranted assumptions which might obscure the importance of postnatal 
factors such as diet, vitamines, “psychic trauma,” etc. Being a competent 
statistician, he rejects many of the dogmatic conclusions on the role of 
so-called “‘heredity” in the production of mental defect, pointing out with 
succinct clarity that we are never measuring hereditary or environmental 
factors in isolation but invariably in an exponential relationship. 

Dr. Penrose makes an attack on the problem of classification by review- 
ing the earlier nosology, showing its limitations, and describing the 
classification of Lewis from the standpoint of its present-day advantages 
and disadvantages. Rejecting the terms “congenital and acquired,” 
“primary and secondary,” and the American biometrical or I.Q.-level 
types of amentia, he points out the value of Lewis’ term “Sub-cultural 
and Pathological Amentia” by excellent clinical descriptions of the types 
of cases covered by this new dichotomy. The subcultural group include 
those cases found in the lower part of the normal frequency distribution 
curve of intelligence, however measured, in a given community, and the 
pathological group, as its name implies, includes those cases where there 
are demonstrable deviations from normal biological development, such as 
Mongolism, microcephaly, etc. Subcultural amentia may thus be defined 
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in terms of variation from the mean intelligence owing to normal factors 
operating in human biology and thus becomes a physiological rather than 
a pathological condition. It is in this group that our laboratory researches 
have been the most sterile, whereas in the pathological group micro- 
anatomical, endocrinological, eugenical, and other methods of investiga- 
tion are daily yielding more etiological data. 

Describing pathological types of amentia first, Dr. Penrose gives 
excellent, terse descriptions of Mongolism, epilepsy, traumatic and 
infectious disorders such as neurosyphilis and encephalitis, endocri- 
nopathies such as cretinism and dyspituitarism, and miscellaneous anom- 
alies such as the cranial deformities and obscure conditions like epiloial. 
In addition many points of discrimination essential for the differential 
diagnosis of the amentias from the psychoses are given. Considerable 
space is allotted to a discussion of subcultural amentia under such head- 
ings as “Intelligence and Social Class,” ‘Familial Studies,” and “The 
Study of Twins” wherein again Dr. Penrose explodes fallacies, dis- 
tinguishes between fact and theory, and neatly summarizes what little is 
actually known today. 

The chapter on ‘“Treatment,” coming at the end of the book, is dis- 
appointingly short in accordance with our general lack of success in the 
field of therapy. While indicating the therapeutic potentialities in the 
field of endocrine and other types of deficiency diseases, he states that 
“sub-cultural mental deficiency hardly ranks as a disease. We, there- 
fore, cannot expect to cure it.”” This sounds dangerously like begging 
the question, for his conclusions are implied in his premise! Criticize this 
logic as we may, the fact remains that the therapy of the vast majority 
of cases of feeble-mindedness is best described under such headings as 
“Socialization,” “Training,” and “Symptomatic Treatment,” upon which 
topics Dr. Penrose has again given adequate summaries. Prevention of 
mental defect by the methods of segregation, sterilization, and contra- 
ception, with all their legal implications, is reviewed; and among other 
factors which have been shown by recent research in fields far distant, 
apparently, from the clinical study of the feeble-minded, Dr. Penrose 
specifically warns against the exposure of the pelvis of pregnant women to 
Roentgen or radium radiation. The observation that some types of 
therapeutic irradiation at some as-yet-unknown phases of the germ plasm 
or embryo can modify development opens up a new avenue of research in 
human biology. 

Douctas GORDON CAMPBELL 
University of Chicago 
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Social Insight in Case Situations. By ADA ELLiotT SHEFFIELD. New 

York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1937. Pp. xii+283. $2.25. 

Like all of Mrs. Sheffield’s writings, Social Insight in Case Situations is 
an important contribution to the thinking, technique, and philosophy of 
case work. “It bids a fresh approach to the study of case work processes 
by a procedure of sitwation-defining”’ and by conceiving the social situation 
as the unit of study and treatment rather than the client as the unit of work. 
This “‘situation-centeredness’” (as distinct from “client-centeredness”’) dees 
much for the thinking and procedure of the modern case-worker who is 
taught to visualize stereoscopically the client’s need situations in an 
intricate life-network of cultural, social, economic, and personal relation- 
ships. From this point of view case work presents itself as a form of social 
endeavor in a community in which all specialized resources, social in- 
stitutions, and their unique means of social and cultural control are 
brought into effective integration. The criteria of success of case work, 
accordingly, are based on the client’s and worker’s ability to gain social 
insight, the skill of organizing resources, and the ability for collective 
effort and for an effective adjustment to group-conditioned standards— 
these abilities being developed through consciously planned and inte- 
grated educative techniques. The individual’s growth potentialities are 
considered in the light of social dimensions and socializing processes; 
“the group develops the individual member by staging for him the pro- 
cesses by which values are compared, by making him aware of potential- 
ities in himself as a participant in organized activities, by giving him a 
sense of status as one whose personal standards take forms which satisfy 
public opinion” (p. 108). Interviewing is regarded as a social process of 
conferring among persons who seek to attain shared insight into a 
Gestalt. Community resources are thought of as an “orchestrated 
system” of integrated social forces, a body of institutionalized interests, of 
interdependent and complimentary activities available in various degrees 
and combinations according to the need situations and administrative 
problems presented. 

The sociologists and sociologically trained case-workers, whose numbers 
are growing, will have no difficulty in recognizing and appreciating the 
high caliber of Mrs. Sheffield’s thinking and her sound sociological 
analysis of social processes and situations involved in case work. It is 
highly gratifying that Mrs. Sheffield’s book, amid much psychiatric 
activity and client-centeredness, stresses the logic and urgency of situa- 
tion-centeredness. The chapter on “Scientific Trends in Case Work”’ is 
a chapter in applied sociology. 
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The book is profound, original, stimulating, consistent, and compact. 
The author is keenly alive to the complexity of issues in a dynamic 
society. Every mature worker, every advanced student, and every 
progressive teacher will find this sociological treatise and case book of 


great value. 
PAULINE V. YOUNG 
University of Southern California 


Interviewing in Social Work: A Sociological Analysis. By PAULINE V. 
Younc. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935. Pp. xvi+416. 
$3.00. 

In presenting a comprehensive study of the interview, Mrs. Young has 
done a thorough and painstaking job. Here are presented case-history 
outlines to be used as guides in securing data upon a wide variety of 
situations which come to the attention of the social worker—unmarried 
mother, family, individual delinquent boy, problem child, immigrant, 
health, boy’s gang, and new poor. These outlines are supplemented by 
discussions and illustrations of actual case interviews. In addition there 
is material on the technique of the interview and the particular problems 
presented in interviewing—personality, psychological, and sociological. 

The situational approach of the author has its limitations and inade- 
quacies. The social worker is encouraged to think of every situation as 
unique and to present, therefore, a different interviewing problem. This 
approach loses sight of a general methodology and tends to overemphasize 
overt behavior. Thus it is difficult to understand why the author would 
approach the “new poor” with a fundamentally different technique than 
the “old poor,” or the immigrant as different from the rural migrant, 
since, after all, one is interviewing personalities that present certain 
problems of personal and social maladjustment—e.g., domestic discord, 
personality disorganization, illegitimacy, unemployment, dependency, © 
etc. The problem in interviewing, from the standpoint of both analysis 
and therapy, is to get at the basic mechanisms in the personality patterns 
which determine the individual’s adjustment to social situations. This, 
of course, means a complete understanding of the psychocultural back- 
ground of the individual, whether he be an immigrant, one of the “new 
poor,” a chiseler, a Jew, or an unemployed man. In a field, therefore, in 
which interviewing is so intertwined with analysis and treatment, it is 
unfortunate that the author has presented a miscellaneous collection of 
outlines in lieu of a redefinition of problems in fundamental terms. The 
crying need in social work today is the formulation of a conceptual frame- 
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work as an integral part of the development of interviewing techniques 
and sequences. 

Social workers are indebted to Mrs. Young for placing the interview in 
perspective as one of the most valuable tools of the profession and for 
focusing attention upon the need for improved techniques. As a source 
book it is highly valuable to the student of social work, for it assembles for 
him the bulk of the literature upon interviewing. As contributing a new 
and stimulating analysis to the methodology of the interview, it leaves 
much to be desired. A sociological analysis, accordingly, will have to 
await research and experimentation upon the basis of a fundamental 
conceptual framework in terms of the problems of social and personal 
maladjustment. 

HARRIET R. MOWRER 
Chicago, Illinois 


British Methods of Industrial Peace: A Study of Democracy in Relation to 
Labor Disputes. By Ducksoo CHANG. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1936. Pp. 332. $4.25. 

This book is based on personal interviews and materials collected in 
England by the.author from 1929 to 1932 and on wide collateral reading. 
It consists mainly of a readable and carefully written introduction to the 
principal methods used in Great Britain to promote industrial peace 
during and after the World War. The variety and flexibility of these 
methods are well emphasized and further illustrated by a too brief de- 
scription of their application to five major industries. 

Dr. Chang is not so happy in his historical chapter and in his more 
general discussions. He shows an insufficient understanding of English 
thought and custom and attributes to the English people attitudes and 
concepts which he has presumably acquired during his stay in the United 
States. For instance, he confuses the American with the English concepts 
of democracy. Consequently, the reader is given an inadequate picture of 
the institutional and social background upon which any particular 
mechanism for securing industrial peace must ultimately depend. 

In spite of this defect, and of a marked tendency to idealize the labor 
relations of the country, Dr. Chang presents a worth-while account of the 
scope and variety of British methods for furthering industrial peace. 


T. NortH WHITEHEAD 


Harvard University 
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Statelessness: With Special Reference to the United States. By CATHERYN 
SECKLER-Hupson. (“‘American University Studies in International 
Law and Relations,” No. 1.) Washington: Digest Press, 1934. Pp. 
XXi+ 332. $3.00. 

Current discussion in the United States Senate of measures to remedy 
the anomalous position of several categories of American nationals who, 
by reason of some accident or the unanticipated operation of American 
laws, have been bereft of American citizenship makes it particularly 
opportune to draw the attention of readers of this Journal to Dr. Seckler- 
Hudson’s ground-breaking work. Appropriately subtitled “A Study in 
Nationality and Conflict of Laws,” it presents, from a juristic standpoint, 
an excellent analysis of the theories on which American nationality 
legislation has been successively founded as well as an able—and some- 
what appalling—array of situations drawn from actual practice and daily 
life in which statelessness is the woe-ridden lot of luckless nationals or 
their discretely born offspring. Sociologists will particularly value 
chapter v (“Consequences”) and chapter vi (‘‘Conclusion’’) with their 
constructive suggestions for future legislation. An Introduction by James 
Brown Scott, the beloved patron saint of all international lawyers, gives 
an appropriate benediction to an inaugural volume of creative brilliance 
and scientific importance. 


MALBONE W. GRAHAM 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Time’s Arrow in Society: A Philosophy of Progress. By ANDERSON Woops. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. 233. $2.00. 

This little book attempts to do four big things: first, to set a universal 
law of evolution or change; second, a system of hedonistic ethics; third, 
the law of social and ethical progress; and, fourth, to forecast the future 
course for human society. 

It is enough to say that it does not do any of these things. Its “neces- 
sary ethical truth” or the law of cosmic change is neither logical nor fac- 
tual law. Its system of hedonistic ethics is a fairly flat variety of the much 
more refined hedonistic or utilitarian or, especially, eudemonistic systems 
of ethics. Its law of social and ethical progress is fantastic factually and 
inconsistent logically. Its forecast of the future course of human society 
is about as probable as any journalistic scheme of a moderate socialist 


hybridized with a liberal New Dealer. 
Pittrm A, SOROKIN 
Harvard University 
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Juvenile Delinquency: Manual and Source Book. By WALTER A. LUNDEN. 

Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh, 1936. Pp. 229. $3.45. 

This volume by Professor Lunden constitutes a valuable systematized 
compilation of the numerous sources of information in the special field of 
juvenile delinquency. That the complex problems connected with juve- 
nile delinquency must be considered for a better understanding of crimi- 
nality as a whole is, of course, now well recognized by sociologists. This 
book sets forth some of these problems. It is a manual in that it discusses 
the various methods of approaching the study of juvenile delinquency; 
it is a source book in that it contains a rather comprehensive Bibliography 
and lists of general and specific references to books, periodicals, and other 
publications. Throughout the volume one finds selected statistical tables 
and other quoted material as illustrative of some of the significant find- 
ings in the field. Of special practical value to the research sociologist is 
the section on “The Social Configuration of Delinquents and Delin- 
quency” (pp. 37-90). 

The book is by no means a sociological study of delinquency or any 
portion of this problem. Indeed, the author seems to forget for a moment 
(p. 211) that his volume is a “manual and source book” and offers the 
following recipe of forty-six words for preventing crime: ‘‘Let every man 
set his own life in order. Next let him reform his own family and house- 
hold. After this let the family reform the neighborhood. After all neigh- 
borhoods are changed, then remake the province. Thus, finally, the na- 
tion will be remade and crime will disappear.” 

This may be sound theological preachment; but such “reformations” 
cannot be so easily applied to the problem of crime in modern society. It 
should not require much sociological insight to observe that a man cannot 
readily “‘set his own life in order,” etc., in a society where disorder is such 
a common phenomenon and apparently an integral part of that society. 


NATHAN BopIN 
Chicago 


The Frontiers of Public Administration. By Joun M. Gaus, LEONARD D. 
Waite, and MarsHALt E. Drwock. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1936. Pp. ix+139. $2.00. 


In a period of expanding public functions, the study of public adminis- 
tration becomes increasingly important, for this is the study of what gov- 
ernment does and how it does it. Whereas small affairs like the old cross- 
roads general store can be run by rule-of-thumb, large-scale operations, 
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being of urgent importance to thousands or millions of people, call for 
careful planning and direction. 

Just fifty years ago Woodrow Wilson opened for Americans the modern 
scientific discussion of public administration with an article that is now 
recognized as a classic (“The Study of Administration,” Political Science 
Quarterly, II |June, 1887], 197-222). For a number of years also Professor 
Frank J. Goodnow gave primary attention to public administration in his 
courses at Columbia and in his writings. Both men were ahead of the 
times. There was still very little of “(government in business”’ or of the 
practice of “business methods in government” when they wrote. The 
years since 1900, and especially since the World War, have seen tremen- 
dous changes in this respect, and a correspondingly great advance of in- 
terest in this subject. Even so the marked increase of government serv- 
ices in the past few years found the American people inadequately pro- 
vided with either a trained administrative personnel or a satisfying com- 
prehension of the role of public administration. 

The literature of public administration in the United States is already 
large and is rapidly increasing in bulk and improving in quality. There 
are textbooks, monographs, bulletins, reports, and periodical articles al- 
most without number. To this extensive body of materials the slender 
volume herein reviewed adds something distinctive and valuable. It is 
nat a new compilation of facts, but rather a group of essays contributing 
to the philosophy and the theory of the subject. It is a book of ideas, a 
book that probes outward from public administration as a center in an 
attempt to locate the subject in its context and to articulate it more close- 
ly with other fields of social science. 

The frontiers explored by the authors are those borderlands where the 
public administrator comes face to face with the courts, the legislature, 
the voters, economic institutions, society itself, and modern problems of 
industry and science. Professor Gaus inquires into the responsibility of 
public_administration to other factors in the national life, the theory of 
administrative organization, and the function of public administration in 
modern society. Professor White considers whether there are any scien- 
tific principles of public administration, and Professor Dimock discusses 
the scope, the criteria, and the objectives of public administration, and 
the role of administrative discretion. 

To the uninitiated these essays may seem to be vague and groping, full 
of suggestions, perhaps, but lacking in precise and dogmatic assertions. 
This is necessarily true, since frontiers are by definition largely uncharted. 
To those, however, who have observed closely the changing American 
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scene of recent decades, the authors present some important elements of 
a modern theory of public administration. They see legislatures, courts, 
and even political parties receding into the background while public ad- 
ministration emerges as the central planning, regulating, controlling, and 
doing agency or function of American public life—the integrator of an ad- 
ministrative society that is rapidly taking shape and supplanting the 
laissez faire society of yesteryear. 

Thus a book that appears to be little is actually big with potent ideas, 
and it may well prove to be an important factor in guiding American 
thinking to a clearer understanding of the more integrated national life 
that lies ahead. 


WILLIAM ANDERSON 
University of Minnesota 


The Promise of American Politics. By T. V. SmitH. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. xiii+-290. $2.50. 

Professor Smith is well fitted to write a basic book on American demo- 
cratic politics. He is an academic political philosopher of eminence. He 
has had practical political experience as a state senator in Illinois. He is 
one of the sincere, almost passionate, apostles of democracy among 
American intellectuals today. His books reveal the best and worst in 
liberal political thinking in our day—the intellectual attractiveness of the 
spirit of freedom and liberty, wishful thinking and confusion in political 
policy, and futility and contradiction in economic strategy. Yet, it is 
certainly about the best book we are likely to get as a philosophic de- 
scription and defense of liberty and democracy in twentieth-century 
America. 

The author devotes his work to passing in review the great political 
ideals of individualism, liberalism, fascism, and communism, and then 
comparing European parliamentarianism with American democratic gov- 
ernment. It is distinctly more a work on the conceptions of politics than 
one dealing realistically with the processes of politics. There is more in- 
terest in ideas than in methods and techniques. Professor Smith is dis- 
criminatingly appreciative of individualism, ecstatic over liberalism, in- 
tensely hostile to fascism, and unfriendly and rather superficial in his 
analysis of communism. But he offers some critical observations which 
the single-track supporters of communism will do well to ponder. He 
concludes that 


politics is a moral enterprise; that character to carry it on is no gift of the gods, 
but a by-product of the process of getting and using skill; and that in the very 
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functioning of skill in itself, when accompanied by some magnanimity of 
imagination, is to be found the highest human individuality and the deepest 
happiness of man. 

Professor Smith gives us little indication of what this skill is, in realis- 
tic detail, or how it may be applied in politics. He good-naturedly derides 
the politician as “‘a specialist on things in general.” It will probably 
have to be conceded that, in spite of the nobility of his character and the 
power of his mind, Professor Smith has thus well described his own po- 
litical thinking and strategy. 


Auburn, N.Y. 


HARRY ELMER BARNES 


Storm over the Constitution: Democracy Turns to Federalism. By IRvING 
BRANT. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1936. Pp. xvi+294. $2.00. 


Irving Brant is one of the most intelligent of American editorial writ- 
ers. With the apostasy of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Mr. Brant’s edi- 
torials in the St. Louis Star-Times are probably the most enlightened 
journalistic commentary in the Middle West today. 

In the book here to be considered he has produced what ought to be the 
first work to be read by any person seeking to acquaint himself with the 
present controversy over the Supreme Court and New Deal legislation— 
that is, unless it might even be desirable to precede Mr. Brant’s book by 
Professor Henry A. Carr’s Democracy and the Supreme Court. 

Making use particularly of the Madison material, Mr. Brant shows 
that the framers of the Constitution envisaged, especially under the gen- 
eral welfare clause, a far greater degree of federal power than President 
Roosevelt has ever dreamed of asserting. He proves that the conservative 
majority of the Supreme Court today are more akin to the men who re- 
fused to sign the Constitution than to the framers and makers of that 
document. They are far closer to Patrick Henry than to Hamilton. 

The book closes with admirable chapters on the rise of our corporate 
and financial oligarchy and its struggle against American democracy, in 
which clash the oligarchy is aided by the conservatives on the Supreme 
Court. It is to be hoped that the book will get a wide reading by the 
American public. 


Auburn, N.Y. 


HARRY ELMER BARNES 


Chicago Commons through Forty Years. By GraHAM Taytor. Chicago: 
Chicago Commons Association, 1936. Pp. 322+xiv. $1.50. 
This volume is an illuminating story of an institution and of necessity 
of its founder of whose social idealism and vision it was the concrete 
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embodiment. But the personality of Graham Taylor, enriched by his 
settlement experience, found manifold expression, as in the sociological 
department of the Chicago Theological Seminary, in the Chicago School 
of Civics and Philanthropy, in Commons, now incorporated with the 
Survey, in the Saturday editorial still appearing in the Chicago Daily 
News, and in many other agencies and significant activities. In the vol- 
ume these are mentioned but main attention is given to the varied and 
changing service of the settlement to its neighborhood through family 
and group work, through civic co-operation, during wartime stress, in 
periods of industrial conflict, in the period of unemployment, and in the 
present situation. 

The history of the development of Chicago Commons epitomizes the 
evolution of the settlement movement from its pioneer beginnings to its 
present standardized pattern. Similar reports of other neighborhood 
houses will provide data for the analytical study yet to be made of the 
settlement movement in the perspective of the past half-century of 
American life. 

Crucial questions upon the present status and future of the settlement 
demand answers which can only be reached by dispassionate and thor- 
oughgoing research. Four of these interrogations may be stated here. 
Have settlements lost the spirit of experimentation and adventure which 
characterized their pioneer creative period? Are neighborhood houses in 
their philosophy and program attempting to make adjustments to the new 
neighborhood situation resulting from the restriction of immigration and 
the rise to adulthood of the children of immigrants? Will settlements con- 
tinue to emphasize the group and the neighborhood as vital factors in 
their work with growing emphasis upon democratic participation rather 
than upon professional standards? Will the Jane Addams’, the Mary 
McDowells, and the Graham Taylors of the future develop inside or out- 


side of social settlements? Ernest W. BurcEss 


University of Chicago 


Why I Think So: The Autobiography of an Hypothesis. By ETHEL S. 
DumMeER. Chicago: Clarke-McElroy Publishing Co., 1936. Pp. vii+ 
274. $1.50. 

To see life clearly and see it whole is the central theme of this interest- 
ing life-history of one of the significant women of our time. 

Well known is Mrs. Dummer’s pioneering support of scientific research 
as the basis for the intelligent solution of the problems of human behavior 
which made possible, among other pathmaking projects, the original 
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work of Dr. William Healy and the establishment of the first institute for 
juvenile research in this country. 

This volume, however, deals only incidentally with her contributions 
to human welfare but centers upon an analysis of the evolution of her 
emotional and intellectual motivations and reactions to her experiences 
as child, wife, mother, citizen, and educator. 

The book, as the subtitle indicates, is therefore an autobiography of an 
hypothesis, and this hypothesis is that ‘‘the whole is greater than the sum 
of its parts.” Into this abstract formula Mrs. Dummer pours a wealth 
of meaning. What constitutes the whole or unity is to be found in the in- 
terrelationships of the parts. Society is more than a sum total of individ- 
uals; it inheres in the fact that “we are members one of another.” Body- 
mind unity is to be maintained by the “harmonious functioning of the un- 
conscious and conscious of the individual.’ Education grows out of experi- 
ence—the dynamic fact to be reckoned with in formal training. Social 
unconscious is the best preparation for our evolving social consciousness. 

Evil as an anachronism, the catalytic personality, the creative activ- 
ity of the individual unconscious, initiative within the organism, and the 
integrity of the individual are representative of the conceptions derived 
from the basic hypothesis which Mrs. Dummer finds of value for the un- 
derstanding and solution of educational and social problems. 

Truth as a basis for constructive action the author maintains is to be 
found in the intuition of the mystic corroborated by the research find- 
ings of the scientist. In this methodological phrasing of her hypothesis 
many will find the unique contribution of the book. Mrs. Dummer’s quest 
was ever for basic concepts derived from the interplay of the wisdom of 
experience with the findings and thinking of biologist, psychiatrist, psy- 
chologist, anthropologist, sociologist, and philosopher. 

And, finally, is not this autobiography itself, with its revealing por- 
trayal of ideation and activity in reciprocal interaction, also evidence for 
the hypothesis and the most effective way of bringing it to public atten- 
tion? 


E. W. BurGEss 
University of Chicago 


Twelve Negro Americans, By Mary JENNESS. New York: Friendship 
Press, 1936. Pp. x+180. $1.00. 

We Sing America. By MARION CUTHBERT. New York: Friendship Press, 
1936. Pp. viiit+117. $1.00. 
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The Story of the American Negro. By INA CorINNE Brown. New York: 
Friendship Press, 1936. Pp. xiiit+-208. $1.00. 

A Preface to Racial Understanding. By CHARLES S. JoHNSON. New York: 
Friendship Press, 1936. Pp. 206. $1.00. 

Alien Americans. By B. SCHRIEKE. New York: Viking Press, 1936. Pp. 
xi+ 208. $2.50. 


The first four books listed above constitute an interesting venture in 
the promotion of interracial understanding by the Friendship Press. 
Twelve Negro Americans tells of the struggles and achievements of four- 
teen(!) Negroes who, while they are not nationally known, have carved 
out niches for themselves in their particular spheres. The author is a 
little too generous with sentiment and is inclined to exaggerate, but other- 
wise her work is well done. We Sing America is written for children, but 
is exceptional in that it introduces some unpleasant social realities of the 
Negro’s workaday world, such as poor housing, delinquency, and share- 
cropping. It would make an excellent text to set young Americans to 
thinking, but for exactly this reason it will probably have little circulation 
where it is really needed. 

Miss Brown’s The Story of the American Negro is about as good a sum- 
mary, historical and sociological, of the race problem as could be crowded 
into two hundred small pages. The author utilizes authoritative sources, 
writes smoothly and without the bias which has marred so many works of 
this sort. Over half her space goes to historical development, the rest to 
chapters entitled “Facing the Color Line,” “The Black Man’s Burden,” 
“Brown America.” This young author’s talents should be encouraged. Her 
book should be useful in high schools, study clubs, and other groups where 
there is a demand for a simple but authoritative survey of this subject. 
A Preface to Racial Understanding is a condensation of Charles S. John- 
son’s extensive researches on race relations. In his usual calm but stimu- 
lating style Johnson presents the Negro’s background, his contributions 
to American life, his contemporary social problems, some sketches of out- 
standing Negro personalities, and some suggestions for “next steps” in 
interracial relations. 

Schrieke’s Alien Americans represents the impressions of an expert for- 
eign observer during a year’s stay in this country at the invitation of the 
trustees of the Rosenwald Fund. The author has served for nearly twen- 
ty years in various governmental capacities in the Dutch East Indies. 
Half of his book is devoted to Chinese, Japanese, Mexicans, and Indians, 
and half to the Negro, which was his main interest in visiting America. 
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Incidentally one wonders whether these are all of the “alien” groups in the 
United States. Since Dr. Schrieke got his information largely from per- 
sonal interviews and reading secondary sources, he did not turn up any- 
thing new in the way of facts, but his interpretation is fresh and stimu- 
lating, particularly in the chapters on the Negro. He is at his best in his 
discussion of the plantation legend, reconstruction, southern white com- 
plexes and rationalizations, and Negro racial philosophies. ‘‘In the mores 
of the South,” says Schrieke, “the Civil War left two complexes. The 
first were the associations connected with the plantation legend; the sec- 
ond was fear.’”’ He traces some of the implications of these ideas and then 
closes on the theme of the possibility of whites and blacks co-operating 
for the building of a new South. “At present, Negro-white relationships 
are in a state of petrification. Will it be possible to break the spell of the 
plantation legend?” Thus in the end he comes out exactly where most 
liberal white American writers do. 


Guy B. JoHNSON 
University of North Carolina 


Abortion, Spontaneous and Induced, Medical and Social Aspects. By FREpD- 
ERICK Taussic. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1936. Pp. 536. $7.50. 


This voluminous medical treatise, written for physicians by an eminent 
professor of gynecology and obstetrics, contains certain pages in chapters 
i, ii, xxiii, xxviii, and the Appendixes which need to be read by research 
workers in population, social pathology, and social legislation. 

Dr. Taussig makes an ingenious attempt to estimate the annual num- 
ber of abortions in the United States. He arrives at a figure of about seven 
hundred thousand, using two independent approaches to check one an- 
other. The first method is to divide the total confinements in the urban 
areas by 2.5 and those in the rural areas by 5. The ratio 1: 2.5 was taken 
after comparing three urban studies based on small samples of clinical 
cases in St. Louis, Boston, and New York. The ratio 1:5 was based on 
the only rural study available, that of Plass, who obtained confidential 
figures from eighty-one Iowa physicians with a country practice. The 
second method was to divide the estimated deaths from abortion, taken 
as eight thousand, by the estimated percentage of abortions terminating 
fatally. The estimated deaths are based on the Children’s Bureau survey 
in thirteen states in 1928. Dr. Taussig adds to the Children’s Bureau 
totals the abortion deaths officially classified as homicides and corrects 
the total to comprehend the entire country. This corrected total he then 
doubles on the basis of a comparison of female and male deaths from 
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causes by which female abortion deaths might be concealed. For death 
rates he turns to European experience, especially in pre-Nazi Germany, 
and after comparing several studies estimates that about 1.2 per cent of 
abortions terminate in death. The two methods yield estimates of total 
abortions which agree very closely. Scanty data suggest that of this total 
of seven hundred thousand more than half may be criminal abortions; in 
large cities the proportion may be as high as three-fourths. Dr. Taussig is 
well aware of the tremendous range of error possible in his estimates. His 
pioneer work should stimulate further studies which will provide a better 
basis for reducing the margin of uncertainty. 

Another contribution is a detailed summary of the statutes in each 
state relating to abortion, as of 1934. Induced abortion is permitted only 
to save the life of the mother in thirty-eight states, of which seven require 
or imply medical advice. In Colorado, the District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, and New Mexico induced abortion is permitted also where deemed 
necessary by a physician to preserve the health or safety of the mother. 
Six states—Florida, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, and Pennsylvania—do not legalize induced abortions for any cause, 
while Mississippi, through a curious uncorrected error in its statutes, per- 
mits abortion for any cause deemed necessary by a physician. Dr. Taussig 
has drafted a proposed statute which permits an abortion when 
produced by any regular practitioner of medicine, after consultation with an- 
other such practitioner and done in any licensed hospital of the state, for the 
purpose of preserving the mother’s life or health, or in cases of physical deple- 
tion, or of moral irresponsibility of the mother. The advice of two regular 


practitioners of medicine shall serve as evidence of the necessity for producing 
such an abortion. 


The volume contains a brief sketch of abortion among primitive peo- 
ples and traces its development in our own culture from Greek and Roman 
times to the present day. Such current statistical data on abortion as are 
available for Europe and America are analyzed in detail, and there is a 
full account of the Russian experiment as of the time of the author’s 
visit to the Soviet Union in 1930. 


SAMUEL A. STOUFFER 
University of Chicago 


Nursing as a Profession. By ESTHER LUCILE Brown. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1936. Pp. 120. $0.75. 
This book is one of a series of monographs dealing with the present 
status of certain modern professions. The author has attempted to inter- 
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pret nursing by assembling data in such a way that the information may 
be useful to all who are trying to improve the welfare of nurses and of 
those who use nursing service. In order to do this, material is presented 
on the education of nurses, professional organizations, distribution of 
nurses, and on nursing activities in the community. 

The book should prove especially helpful to board and committee 
members of health organizations and other interested persons in gaining 
insight into the aims, activities, and problems of the profession of nursing. 
Information has been drawn from reliable sources—a fact which adds 
greatly to the confidence one feels in the material presented. The book is 
completed with an excellent summary of the present situation in nursing, 
the findings of two current committees on nursing, and the conditions 
needed for improvement of professional standards in nursing. 


ANNE L. AUSTIN 
Western Reserve University 


Food, Health, and Income. By JoHN Boyp Orr. London: Macmillan & 

Co., 1936. Pp. 72. $1.00. 

This report gives only a general account of the results of this investi- 
gation made by the staff of the Rowett Research Institute of Great 
Britain in co-operation with the Market Supplies Committee. Papers 
dealing with the various parts of the inquiry are being published in the 
appropriate technical journals. Using as their standard of ‘“‘adequate 
diet” that which will meet optimum requirements as set up by the United 
States Bureau of Home Economics and defining “income’’ as the per 
capita amount available to each family, the tentative conclusion is that 
such a diet is not obtained except at the higher income levels which 
include only 50 per cent of the population. Thus, ignoring individual 
errors of diet, the food consumption of only half the population is com- 


pletely adequate. 
HAzEL Kyrk 
University of Chicago 


Nursery School and Parent Education in Soviet Russia. By VERA FEDIAEV- 
SKY in collaboration with Patry Smitu Hitt. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 1936. Pp. xx+265. $2.50. 

This book by a Soviet authority on nursery-school education gives a 

comprehensive account of the work in this field in the Soviet Union. A 

brief statement of the legislation and research for the protection of moth- 
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erhood and infancy and the rapid development of consultation centers 
precedes a detailed description of the daily routine in various types of 
créches, equipment and toys in use, and the current experimental work in 
the health, social, labor, and political education of the future Soviet 
citizen in the first three years of his life. The book contains over a hun- 
dred illustrations and has a Bibliography of the literature on this sub- 
ject in English and Russian. 


ROBERTA BURGESS 
Chicago 


American Labor Struggles. By SAMUEL YELLEN. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1936. Pp. xvii+397. $3.50. 


American labor history appears, on the surface at least, principally 
a fighting history. The more peaceful developments, the gradually evolv- 
ing labor institutions for controlling employer and worker, were con- 
stantly menaced with complete uprooting at every turn in the fortunes of 
the conflict. By contrast, English employers had with few exceptions ac- 
cepted unionism before the end of the nineteenth century; they continued, 
of course, to oppose unionism on specific demands. Moreover, the Ameri- 
can employer fought with every means available, barring none. 

It is for this reason that the method pursued by the author—that is, 
selecting the ten major struggles in America’s labor history as a basis for 
drawing conclusions about labor in America—is less objectionable than 
were the same method to be applied to a country like England. The 
author has discharged his task of narration with complete success. His 
accounts make absorbing reading, and the book as a whole excels as a 
dramatization of the struggles of American labor. 

Nevertheless, the exclusive attention to the strictly military history 
of American labor, a history where defeats have far outweighed victories, 
is bound to leave a false impression of futile effort and sacrifice. For, in 
the last analysis, the fruits of the exertions on the military front have 
often been reaped through the acceptance of the “customs of labor” in 
areas remote from the actual battlefields. Defeats in spectacular battles 
have not always meant lost campaigns. To cite but one instance: Have 
not the bloody struggles in the mining industry for an “industrial gov- 
ernment,”’ seemingly futile sacrifices in the mind of an observer in 1932, 
been in reality vital steps in “selling” labor’s “political economy” to the 
America which later accepted the New Deal? 


S. PERLMAN 
University of Wisconsin 
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The Method of Freedom. By WALTER LipPpMANN. New York: Macmillan 

Co. 1934. Pp. xiv+117. $1.50. 

Liberty vs. Equality. By F. New York: Macmillan 

Co. 1936. Pp. ix+173. $2.00. 

The Heritage of Freedom. By JAMES T. SHOTWELL. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1934. Pp. ix+136. $1.75. 

Why Democracy? By JAY WiLL1AM Hupson. New York: D. Appleton- 

Century Co., 1936. Pp. xiv+246. $2.00. 

In the face of the grim problems of impoverishment and international 
conflict those who still accept the symbols and values of liberalism have 
everywhere been obliged to re-examine their postulates and to strive for a 
reimplementation of their beliefs in a new setting. This necessity has been 
emphasized and dramatized by the challenge of the totalitarian dictator- 
ships, intolerant of the democratic way of life and dedicated to its 
destruction. Here, perhaps, is the most crucial contemporary instance of 
“cultural lag” in the western nation-states. Can a social and political 
philosophy evolved by the rising bourgeois élites of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries still serve the interests of those élites in a twentieth- 
century world, vastly transformed by the new technology and by the 
insecurities and tensions bred of a maladjusted and contracting economy? 

Each of the authors listed above is disposed to give an affirmative 
answer. None of them, however, save Lippmann, poses the question in 
social-historical terms, and all are in various degrees victims of wishful 
thinking. Professor Hudson, of the University of Missouri, in his “Study 
in the Philosophy of the State” undertakes to discover “‘the ethical theory 
underlying democracy.” In his quest he covers much familiar ground, 
reviewing the cases for and against democracy, the nature of equality and 
liberty, and the goal of self-realization as democracy’s chief ethical value. 
The discussion is largely divorced from social and economic realities, and 
the concluding ‘Creed of Democracy”’ is in no way novel or startling. 

By contrast Dean Russell, of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has written a stimulating and realistic essay on the clash between the 
ideals of equality and the ideals of liberty in the theory and practice of 
American democracy. He points out that, from the beginning, wide 
individual liberty has tended to make for inequality, since men and groups 
of men are unequally endowed and make different uses of the opportun- 
ities which liberty affords. The ideal of equality, conversely, has ever 
required restrictions upon liberty. This conflict was once resolved, 
contends Dean Russell, through education, and it may perhaps be once 
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more resolved in the schools. All educators, as well as all social scientists, 
will profit from his incisive comments and suggestions regarding the 
American educational system. 

Professor Shotwell, of Columbia, is concerned with a wholly different 
phase of the crisis of liberalism, i.e., how can democratic states co-operate 
internationally for the purpose of affording security for rights and op- 
portunities for peaceful change in the community of nations without 
involving themselves in entanglements and responsibilities they are loath 
to accept? His volume on The Heritage of Freedom consists of the three 
Pearson Kirkman Marfleet Lectures delivered at the University of 
Toronto in 1932, dealing with American-Canadian relations: “From 
Isolation to the World War,” “A Monroe Doctrine for the World,” and 
“The Challenge of an Unsolved Problem.” Here he outlines a proposal 
developed at greater length in his more recent work, On the Rim of the 
Abyss—that the various members of the community of nations should 
assume varying degrees of responsibility for maintaining peace in the 
world-society, with the obligations of the League Covenant graduated 
and those of the Kellogg Pact implemented into a flexible system of 
effective co-operation. An adequate critique of this scheme would require 
many pages. Suffice it to say that, whether Professor Shotwell’s scheme 
is or is not practicable, liberalism’s solution of the problem of war is—and 
will remain—international organization on a democratic basis to enforce 
peace and promote collaboration among sovereignties. The solution may 
fail (indeed, it has already failed) because of stubborn loyalties to values 
which are cherished more than peace, but it is the only solution compatible 
with the premises of the liberal faith. 

Liberalism’s solution of the economic dilemma of a sick capitalism is less 
obvious. Among the more notable contributions to clarity of thought in 
this field are the 1934 Godkin Lectures at Harvard University, delivered 
by Walter Lippmann when he was still a New Deal liberal. His plea, in 
brief, is that democracy’s “method of freedom”’ in dealing with economic 
problems during the nineteenth century was laissez faire, now dead for all 
time; that a “planned,” “directed,” or “‘corporative’ economy is in- 
compatible with liberty and representative government and can be 
achieved, if at all, only through undemocratic forms of political and social 
control; that democracy’s method in the twentieth century must aim at a 
“compensated” economy, with the state leaving economic enterprise and 
initiative in private hands as far as possible but intervening at strategic 
points to remove maladjustments and injustices, to promote stability, 
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and, above all, to provide social security and the right to work for all. He 
contends eloquently and persuasively that in this way the clash between 
proletariat and plutocracy, which breeds communism or fascism, can be 
circumvented by raising the proletariat to the status of the middle class 
and by destroying “the political power of the plutocracy founded upon 
the purchaseable votes of the disinherited.”’ 

Here, again, it is probable that the proposed solution, whether work- 
able or not, is the only one consistent with the preservation of the values of 
liberalism. It is one which will sound sane to sociologists concerned with 
social insecurity and disintegration, to economists concerned with dis- 
covering the conditions under which a competitive business order can be 
made to function without catastrophe, and to political scientists concerned 
with reconciling freedom and democracy with governmental powers 
adequate to the exigencies of an epoch of crisis. If liberals can, in some 
such fashion, adjust and apply the principles which they have inherited 
from the past to the realities of a new age, the liberal ideology will survive. 
If they fail, their faith must wane and give way to new creeds—or to 
chaos—as has invariably happened when civilization has failed to adapt 
its traditional beliefs and habits to social change. 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
Williams College 


Millions of Dictators. By Emit LENGyYEL. New York and London: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., 1936. Pp. 283. $2.00. 


This is a fast-moving impression of the common man in the United States, 
France, Germany, the Soviet Union, Italy, and Great Britain. The French 
sketches are particularly vivid. 


Harotp D. LASSWELL 
University of Chicago 


A History of Newspaper Syndicates in the United States, 1865-1935. By Emo 
Scott Watson. Chicago: Western Newspaper Union, 1936. Pp. 98. $1.50. 


This little book is a concise chronological account of the two types of news- 
paper service: syndicates, distributing ready print and boilerplate, and press 
associations for co-operative news-gathering. The wholesaling of news shows 
the same trend noticeable in the case of other commodities—i.e., it is handled 
by a few companies that do an enormous business and can outbid smaller opera- 
tors, although, in the nature of the case, the monopolistic tendency is stronger 
in the providing of news than of features. The survey indicates, incidentally, 
to what an extent the newspaper business, like the magazine industry, is one of 
entertainment. 


HELEN HucHEs 
McGill University 
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Group Movements throughout the Ages. By Ropert H. Murray. New York: 

Harper & Bros., 1936. Pp. x+377. $2.00. 

Dr. Murray gives us brief, vivid accounts of eight Christian groups: Mon- 
tanists, Franciscans, Friends of God, Port Royalists, Methodists, Evangelicals, 
Tractarians, and the Oxford Group or Buchmanites. His description of the be- 
liefs and activities of the last-named group is useful as they are active in the 
— States at the present time. The social background of the group is made 
clear. 

Lyrorp P. EDWARDS 
Bard College 
Columbia University 


International Organization. By HAROLD M. VinackE. New York: F. S. Crofts. 
& Co., 1934. Pp. x+483. $4.00. 
A textbook for college courses in international relations with a political sci- 
ence orientation. 


Harry D. GIDEONSE 
University of Chicago 


Personality in Politics. By WILLIAM BENNETT Munro. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1934. Pp. 121. $1.60. 


This entertaining little volume forms a very suggestive study of three types 
in American political life: the reformer, the boss, and the leader. Professor 
Munro has not undertaken to couch his study in a newer jargon of psycho- 
analysis; nor has he attempted a systematic analysis of specific cases. As a 
result, the casual reader may be left with the impression that the bits and pieces 
woven together are lacking in depth and vitality. This, however, is far from the 
case. Professor Munro realizes fully the limitations of his own work; but the 
long years of study and observation which are at the back of his analysis make it 
a real aid for the keener understanding of typical figures in the American 
scene. 


S. McKEE ROSEN 
Central Y.M.C.A. College 


The Single, the Engaged, and the Married. By Maurice CHIDECKEL, New 

York: Eugenics Publishing Co., 1936. Pp. xxxiii+ 268. $2.50. 

That many years of successful clinical practice (to judge from Dr. Chideckel’s 
frequent references to his numerous patients) with the sexual ills of the single, 
the engaged, and the married do not, per se, qualify the practitioner to write a 
treatise on the subject is attested to by this volume. The book is replete with 
gross ethnological errors and unfounded psychological generalizations. The 
writer has no sense of society and says nothing that has not already been said 
many times over with much more intellectual sobriety and competence. 


PAvut I. WoLINSKY 
Chicago 


Administration of Old Age Assistance in Three States. By RoBERT T. LANSDALE 
AND AssociaTESs. (‘‘Public Administration Service Pamphlet Series,’’ No. 3.) 
Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1936. Pp. 78. $1.00. 

The Committee of Public Administration of the Social Science Research 

Council has sponsored this study of three states—Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
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and New York—to aid state administrators in setting up smoothly running old 
age assistance programs. The pamphlet gives details of these systems which 
operated before the federal security law was effected, showing the various ad- 
ministrative approaches. 

The first chapter outlines the legal basis and history of old age legislation in 
the three states. The second examines the structure of state welfare depart- 
ments and old age units, with details concerning volume and cost of programs. 
Chapters iii and iv concern supervisory activities of the states, research, details 
on local organization, and general conclusions based on the study. 

The general conclusions contain the components of a state supervisory pro- 
gram as a suggestion for other states. An Appendix gives a comparison of rules 
and regulations governing administration of old age assistance in the states 
studied. 


Abnormal Personality and Time. By NATHAN ISRAELI. Lancaster, Pa.: Science 
Press Printing Co., 1936. Pp. 123. $2.50. 


Dr. Israeli’s concept of the importance of time in human behavior is developed 
through showing the close connection between social and abnormal time reac- 
tions and attitudes. He presents a series of experiments with psychotics and 
compares their reactions with those of superior adolescents. He has devised a 
method of future autobiography which has promising value clinically and ex- 
perimentally. Psychiatrists could determine through this method of projection 
into the future whether old delusions are retained or new delusions formed. Dr. 
Israeli concludes from his comparison of psychotics and superiors that few 
psychotics have strong drives for a constructive future; those who have lack 
intelligence or insight to follow through. 

His classification of personality based on the relationship to time will be of 
interest and value to the social psychologist. 


Cash Relief. By JOANNA C. Cotcorp. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1936. Pp. 263. $1.50. 


This book is a plea for a general administration of cash relief rather than order 
relief. It is based on a study of detailed experience with cash relief in nine large 
cities, showing the economic, social, physical, and psychological effect and re- 
sults of the two methods of relief administration. It includes a genesis of cash 
relief and a summary of comparative costs of relief in cash and in kind. 


Music in Institutions. By WILLEM VAN DE WALL. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1936. Pp. 413. $3.00. 


The author’s suggestions for the use of music in welfare institutions are based 
on experiences gained in the utilization of music as an organic detail of institu- 
tional life. These suggestions are planned to meet the inmate’s need for social 
adjustment and the integration of his personality. Dr. van de Wall illustrates 
how music may be wsed for the psychological guidance of the inmate’s response 
toward social goals and a practical life in the community, making his musical 
interest a force for orientation and a future anchorage in the outside world. 
The Appendix, chiefly autobiographical, is a report on the function of music in 
the department of welfare in Pennsylvania. 
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Governmental Protection of Labor’s Right To Organize: Bulletin No. 1 (August, 
1936) of the National Labor Relations Board, Division of Economic Research. 
Washington: U.S. Printing Office. Pp. x+174. 


This bulletin is a summary of testimony and exhibits presented in connection 
with a particular hearing. Expert testimony is given as to the theory and his- 
tory of collective bargaining. It is shown that the absence of collective bargain- 
ing results in strikes which, in turn, have an unfavorable effect on commerce. 
The national integration of industry with its national labor policies are de- 
scribed. Material is presented relating to the history of governmental interven- 
tion in industrial disputes. The exhibits consist of statistical tables and reports 
of various commissions. Particularly interesting is the concluding report which 
shows concretely the attitudes and practices of the steel industry in opposing the 
extension of union organization. 


Youth Welfare in Philadelphia. By Francis M. WETHERILL. Philadelphia: 

Winston Co., 1936. Pp. 272. $2.00. 

This book is a pious diatribe on the adolescent and his behavior problems. 
The author endeavors to use the sociological approach to the problems of youth 
which can in each instance be traced to social and economic factors. His in- 
evitable solution for these wrongs is, however, righteous influence. 


Social Security in the United States, 1936: A Record of the Ninth Conference on 
Social Security with a Census of Social Security in the United States. New 
York: American Association for Social Security, Inc., 1936. Pp. 384. $3.00. 


A realistic picture is given by this book on the problems, administration, 
aims, and amendments of America’s social security. After discussing new tasks 
under the expanded old age security plan, it takes up the problems of unem- 
ployment insurance, the theory and practice of social insurance, and health 
insurance. Health insurance versus state medicine is argued with a program for 
health security given. The book is encouraging in that it shows the awareness 
of the wrongs and the fighting spirit for a right sort of social security in the 
United States. 


Economic History of a Factory Town: A Study of Chicopee, Mass. By VERA 

SHLAKMAN. Northampton: Smith College, 1934. Pp. 264. $0.50. 

In this community study the author shows the effect of the industrial revolu- 
tion which made the village into a factory town. She traces the changing 
population, the economic conditions, labor organizations, and conflicts between 
worker and owner up to 1933. The analyses of sociological trends of the com- 
munity makes worth while though unclear and rather difficult reading. 


Problem Children. By JOHN EDWARD BENTLEY. New York: W. W. Norton & 

Co., 1936. Pp. xxiii+437. $2.75. 

Owing to the “‘woeful negligence” and “‘bewilderment”’ of teachers and school 
officials on problems of child guidance and training, Professor Bentley has 
concerned himself in this book with a discussion mainly of methods, techniques, 
and practical suggestions in dealing with problem children. The volume is 
essentially a study of the psychological and physiological defects of such 
children. Apparently the author’s main thesis is the assumption: If there are 
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certain physiological defects in child life, mental disabilities will attend; con- 
versely, most mental failures of child life may be traced to physical disabilities. 
Consequently, these “deficiences of body and mind’’ must be remedied by child 
guidance clinics “even in the smallest school.’’ Otherwise, the school may be 
held largely responsible for current “modern distress, delinquency, and social 
disintegration.”” The book hardly makes a sociological contribution to the 
study of the “problem child” as an end result of certain social situations and 
conditions. It is an excellent discussion and summary of methods and tech- 
niques which may be used in attempting to rectify the more obvious physio- 
logical and mental handicaps of children. 


American Prisons: A Study in American Social History Prior to 1915. By 
BrakE McKetvey. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 10936. Pp. 
xiv-+242. $3.00. 

One finds here a historical analysis of the evolution and development of 
penal theories and administrative and institutional techniques during a period 
of one hundred and forty years prior to 1915. The fundamental problem of the 
practical institutional accommodation of growing convict populations has given 
rise to penal theories and practices which have their historical roots in the 
various industrial and cultural stages of American history. The author insists 
that modern penologists, with their “radically new conceptions of criminality,” 
should not depreciate the inherited institutions and traditions of their pre- 
decessors. Such an attitude may be necessary for an appreciation of the 
historical role of these penal precedents. Yet perhaps these very traditions, 
theories, and practices, among other more important social forces, have been 
factors in preventing an adequate American correctional system. 


40 Years. By THEopore LAER. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1936 

Pp. xiii+338. $3.00. 

There are many sides to this book. It is at the same time an autobiography of 
an Americanized German, a study of the conditions of America in 1892 con- 
trasted with the America of 1932, and a specialized study of the Chicago and 
New York of these periods. Mr. Laer’s picture of the intelligent immigrant’s 
assimilation of American culture patterns is a subjective analysis as is also his 
portrait of individual and mass response to the fanaticism of the World War. 
But these descriptions also represent a generalized and objective point of view, 
for the author on looking back often manages to detach himself from the violent 
emotions of the period. Mr. Laer, standing somewhere between the in-group 
and the out-group, gives us a stimulating view of the times. 


Administration of Workmen’s Compensation. By WALTER F. Dopp. New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 1936. Pp. xiv+829. $4.50. 


This book emphasizes the conditions that existed in workmen’s compensation 
before the beginning of the depression and traces the effect of the depression on 
compensation administration, showing the changes in law and administration as 
well as notable court decisions to January, 1936. Among the topics treated are 
the relationship of workmen’s compensarion to accident prevention, major issues 
and progress of compensation administration, and suggestions of devices for 
conciliation through efficient information bureaus and for simplification of the 
procedure. 
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The Library. By Douctas WapteEs. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1936. Pp. 82. $1.00. 


The chief content of this study, made for the Committee on the Revision of 
Standards of the Commission on Higher Institutions, is the collection and 
analyses of the data on the particular features of college libraries which best 
indicate the relative excellence of their respective colleges. The features 
analyzed were the contents of the library, finances, and extent to which the 
library is used. 


How To Run a War. By Bruce WINTON KNicHT. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1936. Pp. 243. $2.00. 


Neatly set out in condensed form with accuracy sufficient for authoritative- 
ness and irony sufficient for good reading, Mr. Knight tells us “how to run a 
war.”’ He carries us through the methods for bringing about the war, how it 
should be waged and by whom, and considers the social and economic aspects of 
war. He considers the part that the government must assume in the nationaliza- 
tion of industries and the mobilization of the same during the war crises. He 
points out conclusively that the poor, who are ever with us, will be pinched 
then, as they will be again when the aftermath of the war comes and with it the 
reckoning. But Mr. Knight shows that it is policy in wars to make the poor 
pay, as shown by the inflation of devalued currency in post-war Germany. 
More concerned with economic causes and effects and writing rather briefly on 
the mob hysteria that must be whipped to a fever pitch to stand the young men 
at attention to serve their country, he sums up a few figures on the mortality of 
these young men. Finally, he dismisses, with a casual wave of the hand, the 
utter moral decay that followed with the so-called “flaming youth” of the F. 
Scott Fitzgerald post-war days. 


Advanced Thinking in American Education. By FRANCIS BURKE BRANDT. Cam- 
den, N. J.: Haddon Craftsmen, Inc., 1935. Pp. 262. $3.00. 


This book is a collection of educational papers, addresses, reviews, Docu- 
ments, letters, and a syllabus for a science of education. The papers date from 
1895 to 1920. The author expounds his theories on American education, 
emphasizing the importance of the public school, and at the same time gives a 
history of American education in general. From 1885 to 1920 Mr. Brandt 
worked and lectured for the intellectual emancipation of the American people. 
The syllabus for education, besides outlining a course in general pedagogy, 
attempts to set forth in detail the general social conditions upon which the 
successful growth and development of institutional education depend. 


A Study of Some Personality Aspects of Deaf Children. By Lity BRUNSCHIWIG. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936. Pp. 138. $1.60. 


A brief historical survey of the treatment and attitudes toward the deaf and 
a discussion of their personal and social adjustment open this book. The author 
then procedes to find out how deaf children would describe themselves on 
personality inventories and what the general trend of their responses, when 
compared with those of hearing children, might signify. She fitted the Rogers 
Test of Personality Adjustment to meet the difficulties of the deaf subjects. A 
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complete analysis of her computations on all the forms of the personality 
inventory with a check for validity and reliability is set forth. She makes 
statistical comparisons of total test scores for differences between groups of deaf 
and groups of hearing populations. Comparative item analyses were made in 
order to find the particular respects in which the deaf felt themselves most 
different from the hearing. 

It was found that the most pronounced differences between deaf and hearing 
groups in favor of the hearing occurred in measures of social adjustment, with 
the deaf group also consistently scoring lower in general adjustment, school 
adjustment, and home adjustment. The writer ends with a statement that, 
owing to the tremendous complexity of this field, there is need for more intensive 
research to ascertain the nature and relationships of factors underlying the 
personality adjustments of the deaf. Many different lines of inquiry are needed. 


A Program for Modern America. By HARRY W. LAIDLER. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1936. Pp. x+517. $2.50. 


This volume by the executive director of the League for Industrial Democracy 
is a socialistic conception of the vital social and economic problems of our day. 
It contains a wealth of valuable factual information on very recent social, 
economic, and political trends in our national polity. In addition, a definite 
program is proposed for social action on problems inherent in the fields of child 
labor, social insurance, electricity, banking, railroads, natural resources, 
agriculture, public works, housing, taxation, labor legislation, the Constitution, 
civil liberties, social planning, and international relations. 


The Methodology of Educational Research. By CARTER V. Goon, A. S. BARR, and 
Dovuctas E. Scates. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1936. Pp. 
xi+882. $3.75. 


The authors address this book to field workers; teachers, principals, super- 
visors, and superintendents who are interested in the experimental study of 
education; to graduate students preparing to become field workers; and to those 
who supervise their training. It is thus designed for use as a textbook and asa 
reference work for administrators and teachers. The authors hold that ‘“com- 
petent educational workers should participate in the solution of professional 
problems, either as consumers or producers of research’’ (p. v). A special feature 
of the book is the comprehensive Bibliography at the end of each chapter. 


Sex-Education. By Maurice A. BiGEetow. Rev. ed. New York: American 
Social Hygiene Association, 1936. Pp. xi+307. $1.00. 


This revision of Bigelow’s 1916 book would seem to be of interest primarily to 
general readers, students, young parents, teachers, and others wishing an 
elementary introduction to some of the problems connected with sex education. 
It deals more with the aesthetic and moral aspects of sex than with the objective 
scientific analysis of sex education and its attendant problems as these are 
related to present-day social and economic conditions of life. 


= 
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War Our Heritage. By JoserH P. LAsH and James A. WECHSLER. New York: 
International Publishers, 1936. Pp. 159. $1.00. 


This volume presents a vivid picture of the deep-seated anti-war sentiment 
and activity among students in our universities today. These two leaders of the 
American Student Union have brought to a focus the sentiments and attitudes 
on the question of war and peace of a portion of American college youth. The 
possibility of a war in the near future is viewed not as an isolated problematical 
event but rather, as the title suggests, as the result of powerful social forces at 
work already for some time past within our social and economic structure. 


The Professional Engineer. By EstHER Lucite Brown. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1936. Pp. 86. $0.75. 


The material in this book is organized to be utilized by vocational counselors 
and “those who are striving to make the professions contribute more widely to 
the welfare both of their members and of society.’’ The author takes up the 
philosophy of engineering education with its current debate on the emphasis of 
social studies. She makes the point that, since society is demanding of the 
engineer the application of engineering methods and techniques to the solution 
of problems of the social order, the engineer has an increasingly important field 
in social and economic planning. The book has statistics on the numbers of 
students and teachers, the number of engineers in the United States, and of their 
salaries by occupation and by geographical distribution. Also given are the 
earnings of engineers by their graduating years, the rate of change in earning 
with age, and proof that highest salaries are paid to men whose work involves 
executive responsibilities. The important pages on trends in engineering reflect 
the concern of members of the profession on the decrease in private practice 
and on the fact that the trend of all professions is toward consolidation. The 
engineer’s future opportunity would seem to lie in planning and administration. 


Education and the Social Conflict. By Howarp Davip LANGForD. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. 191. $1.75. 


The Kappa Delta Pi honor society, while emphasizing its neutral position, 
gave its award to this monograph which is presented as a lucid interpretation 
of the Marxian theory of an economic state and a clear description of how 
proponents of this theory would employ educators and teachers in fashioning 
an American society patterned after the model of Soviet Russia. 


The Catholic Church on the. Kentucky Frontier. By SistER MAry ROoMONA 
MartTTINGLy. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America, 1936. 
Pp. v+218. 


This book endeavors to present the story of the frontier Catholic church in 
the light of new archival material. Kentucky between the years 1755 and 1812 
was chosen because of its prominent place in American Catholic history. The 
life of these early Catholic settlers shows how intimately the growth of the 
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church was connected with the development of the social, economic, and 
political life of the region. 

A picture of post-Revolutionary Maryland from whence the first Catholic 
group migrated to Kentucky, a description of the struggles of settling in the 
new territory for economic welfare and defense from Indian attacks, a detailed 
account of pioneer priests and parishes and of the arduous life of the missionary 
priest on the frontier, combine to portray the Catholic group life. The Appendix 
includes extracts from journals and other primary source materials. 
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